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THE RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE CURZON PLUNKETT, APOSTLE OF A 


MODERNIZED IRELAND 


[Sir Horace Plunkett, through a long period, has been engaged in laying the foun- 
dations of a new Ireland, believing that economic, social, and educational advancement 
must prepare the way for the political freedom that was destined to arrive sooner or 
later. Meanwhile, his spirit of moderation, his wisdom in practical affairs, and his vast 
acquisitions of knowledge regarding agriculture and the problems of community life have 
given him a place of remarkable influence throughout the English-speaking world. Mr. 
Shaw Desmond’s article in the present number of the Review oF Reviews speaks of Sir 
Horace as the foremost leader of the codperative movement in Irish agriculture. He has 
long had interests in the United States, and for a number of years was engaged in cattle 
ranching on our Western plains. He has been active in helping to improve the condition 
of Southern negroes, and, among numerous writings, he has published a work on “The 
Rural Life Problem in the United States.” He has held many public positions in Ireland, 
and in recent years has been foremost in endeavors to promote harmony and heal the 
breach between Ulster and the South.] 
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In the case of the treaties nego- 
tiated at Paris in 1919 (chief of 
which was the treaty with Ger- 
many signed at Versailles) France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Belgium and Japan ratified 
promptly, and waited expectantly for the 
United States. ‘There would have been no 
trouble about that treaty’s acceptance here if 
a Republican had been in the White House, 
or if the Senate had been strongly Demo- 
cratic. Apparently nobody in Europe un- 
derstood the extreme risk President Wilson 
was running when he sacrificed the control- 


A Treaty 
anda 
Leader 


ling advantages of position, afforded by his 
high office at Washington, in order to spend 
some months abroad in the exposed role of a 


special ambassador. As it turned out, the 
principal danger had not consisted in the 
loss of the Senate’s codperation, but rather 
in the detachment of the President’s own 
mental attitude from a strictly American 
focus, and its shifting to a broader stand- 
point, which encompassed world relation- 
ships. In these months of absence, Mr. 
Wilson had become—in the -dreams and 
hopes of hundreds of millions of people in 
many lands—the foremost living statesman. 
Idealists everywhere had fixed upon him as 
head of a League of Nations, which was 
about to assume some of the functions of a 
federated republic of all mankind. He saw 
a way of salvation for a ruined world, and 
he could not dicker or compromise. 


It was not strange that a good 
many of those who held to the 
Wilson doctrines, living in the 
rare and stimulating atmosphere of their 
hopes and aspirations, should have regarded 
the particular document agreed upon at 
Paris, in all its numerous articles and clauses, 
as a veritable revelation, a verbally inspired 
document, the charter of a new religion of 


An Ever 
Explaining 
Senate 
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peace and good-will among men. Even its 
typographical errors were deemed sacred. 
It soon appeared that the Senate at Washing- 
ton was willing enough to accept and ratify 
the Versailles treaty, including this League 
of Nations project, without a single change 
or amendment; and the Senate actually voted 
in favor of such ratification by the requisite 
two-thirds majority. But the Senate—never 
visionary, much less fanatical—must ever 
explain, and go on record as to the obvious. 
It happened, therefore, that in ratifying the 
treaty the Senate expressed, in a separate 
memorandum, some opinions of its own as to 
how certain clauses should be understood. 
The chief object in view was to save for 
Congress its share of responsibility for future 
decisions involving the use of army or navy. 




















WELL, A SMALL CAR IS BETTER THAN NONE 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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Most of these “reservations,” therefore, 
merely explained that the United States 
would have to act in a regular and lawful 
way, through its constituted authorities, as a 
member of the League of* Nations. This 
would have been true of necessity, whether 
or not the Senate had thought fit to say as 
much in its ratifying resolution. -No-impor- 
tant personage in Europe, when the matter 
was understood, had any particular objec- 
tions to the Senate’s explanatory statements. 
History’s verdict will smile at the Senate’s 
needless technicalities, and regret the Presi- 
dent’s overstrained insistence. 


lessons ° AS We have now had a longer 

Takento period through which to consider 

Heart the settlements of the Versailles 
treaty, in its vast network of ramifications— 
its violent map-making and its log-rolling 
mandates—the only: wonder is that the 
United States Senate accepted it so com- 
pletely, and made its reservations so few and 
so comparatively trivial. The deadlock be- 
tween President Wilson and the Senate grew 
steadily more serious and more embarrassing 
to the country’s interests, and it lasted 
through the better part of two years, with 
the President seriously ill during the last 
year and a half of his Administration. To 
recall a date or two, the Versailles treaty 
was signed June 28, 1919; the President sent 
it to the Senate July 10; his illness dated 
from September 26; his term ended March 
4, 1921. It may be a good many years be- 
fore we can hope to have a just and impartial 
account of this unfortunate period in our 
governmental history. Doubtless personal and 
partisan bitterness will grow less, and the 
President’s great aims will be generously re- 
membered. Meanwhile some lessons of a prac- 
tical nature have been thoroughly acquired. 
For example, when President Harding had 








THE AMERICAN EAGLE AVOIDS THE TRAP 
From Johm Bull (London, England) 
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secured the acceptance of Great Britain, 
Japan, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
China and Portugal to the Conference at 
Washington that opened in November of 
last year, he proceeded to name a strong dele- 
gation of four members, two of them being 
leading Senators, one from each party. In 
addition to naming these two leading Sena- 
tors, every effort was made to keep the 
Senate well informed as the Conference pro- 
ceeded. ‘The President faced his true re- 
sponsibilities at all points, but wisely acted 
through the Secretary of State and the dele- 
gates. All of Mr. Wilson’s tactical mistakes 
were kept in mind and avoided. 


The Washington Conference was 
the Washington an unprecedented success, judged 

from many standpoints. It al- 
layed suspicions and cemented friendships. 
It held the support of American public opin- 
ion, regardless of parties, in overwhelming 
measure. It was similarly endorsed through- 
out Great Britain and the English-speaking 
Dominions. Gradually it overcame the dis- 
trust of Japan and soothed the injured feel- 
ings of China. If the French public was 
less ardent, it was, nevertheless, sincere in 
accepting the main decisions. It was real- 
ized, furthermore, that the principal prob- 
lems before the Conference concerned Amer- 
ica, Japan, and Great Britain, rather than 
France or Italy. Although American senti- 
ment had supported the Conference so intelli- 
gently and so completely that there seemed 
no doubt about the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, the European Governments had learned 
a lesson about American political. manners 
and methods. They decided—as if by agree- 
ment among themselves—not to ratify the 
group of Washington treaties until after the 
United States had set the seal of finality upon 
its own work. Who could tell what the 
Senate might do, when it began to inquire, 
and to explain, and to conjecture, and to 
wax dialectical and metaphysical ? 


a Last month we referred in these 
Four-Power pages to the pending debate in 
reaty the Senate on the ratification of 

the Four-Power treaty. After several weeks 
of discussion, the final vote was reached on 
March 24, sixty-seven Senators supporting 
the treaty and twenty-seven opposing it. All 
Republicans who were present supported the 
treaty except four, namely: Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Borah of Idaho, LaFollette of Wis- 
consin, and France of Maryland. Twelve 
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Democrats, following the leadership of Sen- 
ator Underwood, voted with the Republicans 
to ratify, and twenty-three Democrats voted 
in opposition. If five votes had been shifted, 
the treaty would have failed, and the splen- 
did work of the Washington Conference 
would have been shattered. The object of 
this Four-Power treaty, as our readers will 
remember, was to prepare the way for an 
immediate reduction in naval armaments and 
a definite ending of the evil of competitive 
efforts to acquire sea-power. By virtue of 
this treaty, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was 
to be abandoned. Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan and France were to act con- 
certedly for the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions among themselves as respects their 
interests in the regions of the Pacific. ‘This 
treaty was fundamental to the series of 
agreements. Its acceptance by the senate re- 
lieved many anxious minds here and abroad. 


Senator DY 4 vote of ninety in favor and 
Brandegee’s two opposed, a “ reservation” 
Definition bearing the name of Senator 
Brandegee of Connecticut was adopted, 
which reads as follows: 


“The United States understands that 
under the statement in the preamble or 
under the terms of this treaty there is no 
commitment to armed force, no alliance, 
no obligation to join in any defense.” 


This expression, of course, does not become 
a part of the treaty, but it may be regarded 
as having a certain historical value as indi- 
cating the opinion of the Senators to the 
effect that the treaty is what it purports to 
be, and is not several other things. It should 
be well understood that this explanatory 
statement had been accepted in advance by 
President Harding and Secretary Hughes in 
order to make sure of securing the votes of 
two or three Senators who believed it neces- 
sary to be explicit in this precise manner. 
There is one objection of a somewhat serious 
nature to this Brandegee reservation which 
did not apply to the so-called Lodge reserva- 
tions when the Versailles treaty was under 
debate. The treaty with Germany, includ- 
ing the League of Nations, had already been 
ratified by European countries. The Ameri- 
can Senate’s reservations were therefore the 
only ones possible. And it came to be known 
that European governments were prepared to 
regard the American ratification as satisfac- 
tory, with or without the Senate’s points 
of interpretation. 














© Underwood & Underwood 
HON. ATLEE POMERENE, SENATOR FROM OHIO 


(During the past month, Senator Pomerene has taken a 
place in the forefront of Democrati¢ leaders. He joined 
Senator Underwood in the Democratic minority group 
which saved the Hughes treaties from defeat. He is re- 
garded as a possible rival of ex-Governor Cox for the 
Presidential ticket in 1924. He was born in Ohio in 
1863; graduated at Princeton University and the Cin- 
cinnati Law School; was Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, 
and is in his twelfth year of Senatorial service) 


But in the case of these recent 
Washington treaties it was left 
to us to be the first ratifying 
Government; and there was some danger 
that, if we set the fashion of seeming to mod- 
ify or qualify the agreements in any respect, 
there might be a like disposition in other 
countries to raise points some of which would 
prove to be serious. ‘Thus there was some 
real fear lest France might make a reserva- 
tion or two affecting the naval ratios as 
agreed upon at Washington. In the course 
of the Senate debate several actual amend- 
ments were offered, all of which were re- 
jected ; and numerous reservations were voted 
down, the only one finally accepted being 
the one we have already quoted, which is re- 
garded as clarifying, while not in any man- 
ner modifying, the Four-Power agreement. 
However, as soon as the Senate had finished 
its debate on the Four-Power treaty, accept- 
ing it as negotiated (the Brandegee remark 
serving merely as a comment and not as a 
change), there was a fairly rapid disposal 
of all the remaining agreements, with no 
Senate exceptions or interpretations whatso- 
ever. Altogether, it was a good record. 


A Vietory 
for the 
Conference 
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Thus on March 27, after a few 
hours of discussion, the Senate 
unanimously ratified the supple- 
mental agreement, which concerns particu- 
larly the United States and Japan. This 
makes it plain that domestic questions such 
as immigration do not come under the pur- 
view of the Four-Power treaty; that the 
mainland of Japan is not included in the 
territories and possessions that aré protected 
under the Four-Power treaty; and that the 
American rights in former German islands 
now under British and Japanese mandates 
are not surrendered. On March 29, with 
only one opposing vote, the treaty fixing 
naval ratios and providing for the immediate 
reduction of the American, British, and Japa- 
nese navies was ratified. On the same day 
there was unanimous acceptance of the treaty 
that regulates the use in war of submarines 
and condemns the. use of poison gas. On 
March 30 the highly important treaty which 
had been signed by all of the nine powers 
attending the Conference, relating to the 
sovereignty of China and the rights of that 
country, was ratified without any opposing 
vote. Also on that date the final treaty, 
which provides for a more liberal treatment 
of China in the matter of customs dues at 
the so-called Treaty Ports, was accepted with 
only one Senator opposing — his attitude 
being due to his not unreasonable opinion 
that China ought to have still more liberal 
treatment in a matter involving, theoretically 
at least, the rights of a sovereign power. 


Rapid Work 
in the 
Senate 


On the last day of March, Sec- 
retary Hughes found himself in 
the gratifying position of being 
able to send notes to the European and 
Asiatic Governments that had taken part in 
the Washington Conference informing them 
that Uncle Sam had cleaned up the entire 
business and was all ready to exchange rati- 
fications. The principal governments of the 
world do not follow our exact practice of 
subjecting a treaty which has been duly nego- 
tiated to the tender mercies of a parliamen- 
tary body before it can take effect. In the 
case, however, of a treaty that so directly 
limits the power of Parliament to expand the 
British Navy beyond an agreed ratio with 
other powers, it is obvious that His Majesty 
would seek the explicit approval of the 
House of Commons. The work of the 
Washington Conference from beginning to 
end was evidently satisfactory to the British 
Empire, and will not fail to have the appro- 


Foreign Methods 
with Such 
Treaties 
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val of the Parliament at Westminster and 
the Governments of the Dominions. Simi- 
larly, the French Government will probably 
submit all of the Washington treaties to the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies for debate 
and approval. Obviously, these Washington 
treaties relate directly to defensive consid- 
erations, which involve the voting of funds 
and other matters of a legislative and finan- 
cial character. It is not likely that any res- 
ervations that the French might consider 
would affect the United States in a direct 
manner. A change of French naval ratio, 
however, would probably disturb both Italy 
and Great Britain; while a suggested reser- 
vation relating to the arming of merchant 
ships might meet with serious objections 
from England. The Italian constitution 
gives to the King (acting, of course, through 
his Ministers) the full power to conclude 
treaties; and in Japan the power of. ratifica- 
tion belongs solely to the Emperor. There is 
no serious doubt as to the prompt acceptance 
of all the treaties, substantially as signed at 
Washington, by the countries participating. 


The world had been far more 
ae militaristic — and had_ indeed 

been indulging in wars both 
more numerous and more devastating since 
the armistice and the peace treaties of Paris 
—than was the case during a period of years 
just previous to the Great War. We were 
definitely committed to the building of a 
navy greater than that of any other power. 
The British naval authorities were not will- 
ing to relinquish their supremacy on the sea, 
and were entering upon a program aimed to 
eclipse ours. Japan was building madly, 
with no apparent object except to dominate 
the Pacific, on the theory that a renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance would soon en- 
able Japan to hold an undisputed leadership 
in the Far East, both on sea and on land. 
Italy and France were neither of them in a 
position to aspire to an important naval rank 
in the Pacific, but they were to some extent 
rivals in the Mediterranean, in northern 
Africa, and in western Asia. Numerous 
questions relating to China, Manchuria, and 
Siberia were threatening to grow worse, and 
to bring various small wars to the climax of 
another great war, inyolving Europe and 
America as well as Asia. That the United 
States and Japan were moving steadily to- 
ward an inevitable conflict was the almost 
universal opinion entertained by European 
statesmen and journalists. 


The Dangerous 
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It was under these circumstances 
that the Washington Conference 
was called. It will not be said 
all dangers have been magically overcome 
through the processes and -results of this 
Conference. Everything must depend ulti- 
mately upon protecting the spirit of friend- 
ship, confidence, and good-will that was en- 
gendered at Washington, and that made the 
signing of treaties possible. Assuredly long 
steps have been taken toward restoring the 
old-time friendship between the United States 
and Japan. Nothing is so likely to mar the 
further strengthening of these good relations 
as reckless and sensational journalism in both 
countries. The settlement of the Shantung 
question was one of the greatest of the tri- 
umphs of the Washington Conference, and 
it justifies compliments all around. China’s 
future, thanks to a splendid testing and tri- 
umph of international public opinion at 
Washington,, is dependent henceforth upon 
her own ability to create a unified country, 
with a strong government. 


The 
Brighter 
Prospect 


During the debate in the Senate 
on the Four-Power treaty, an 
attempt was made by Mr. Borah 
and other opponents to ascertain whether or 
not some kind of hidden alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States was 
lurking in the background. A distinguished 
New York lawyer was quoted as having been 
assured by the American delegates that under 
certain circumstances the British and Ameri- 
can fleets would act together. It is a very 
pleasant thing to believe that this is true. 
Great Britain abandoned an actual suprem- 
acy at sea, and the United States abandoned 
a prospective supremacy. The two powers 
accept the principle of equality in naval 
strength. The United States and Great 
Britain already have a general arbitration 
treaty. The naval treaty at Washington is 
an act of good faith, showing that these two 
foremost naval powers have no intention of 
using force against one another. Clear logic 
points to their future coéperation for peace 
and justice. It is inconceivable that they 
should unite in order to act aggressively 
against any other power. It is, on the other 
hand, wholly conceivable that they should act 
together to defend everybody’s lawful rights 
as against dangerous and unprovoked aggres- 
sion. Such a conclusion has no anti-Japanese 
bearing; on the contrary, it is pro-Japanese 
in the best sense. President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes were afforded a convenient 


Great Britain 


OF THE WORLD 
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HON. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, UNDER-SECRETARY OF 


STATE 


(Mr. Phillips has been chosen to succeed Henry P. 
Fletcher in the highly important position of Under- 
Secretary of State, Mr. Fletcher having gone to Belgium 
as Ambassador. Mr. Phillips is one of the most capable 
of the younger men who were encouraged by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root to enter our diplomatic 
service as a career. He graduated at Harvard in 1900, 
and, after studying law for two or three years, went to 
London as private secretary to Ambassador Choate. Two 
years later he was transferred to our legation in China. 
In 1907 he was brought to Washington to take charge of 
our Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, and soon became Third 
Assistant Secretary of State. Next, he was First Secretary 
of our Embassy at London for three years, after which 
he served as an officer of Harvard University for twoe 
years, again becoming Third Assistant Secretary of State 
{three years] and Assistant Secretary [three years]. 
Since March, 1920, he has been our Minister to Holland. 
As Under-Secretary, he ranks next to Secretary Hughes, 
Mr. Leland Harrison has been promoted to be Assistant 
Secretary, succeeding Fred M. Dearing, who becomes 
Minister to Portugal. It is perhaps true that our State 
Department at Washington and our diplomatic service 
abroad are better organized than ever before) 


opportunity for saying, what intelligent peo- 
ple in general must already have known, that 
the Government of the United States has no 
secret treaties or understandings of any kind 
whatsoever. Our system of government does 
not provide for any such arrangement. 


For the purposes of this maga- 
zine, international news has al- 
ways been a commodity of prime 
importance; and we have always had a large 
number of readers who have known that 
America ought, for its own sake, to be less 
self-absorbed and to become better informed 


Steps 
Toward a 
Stable World 
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about the sentiments as well as the policies 
of other countries. Since America’s decisive 
part in the Great European War, the study 
of foreign affairs has been made a more essen- 
tial part of the education of every citizen. 
We are learning that assured peace is a 
matter of concern to every American farmer, 
coal miner, mill hand, and railroad em- 
ployee. It will be remembered in due time 
that President Wilson was aiming at a stabi- 
lized world through American membership 
in a controlling association. The nations are 
moving, however convulsively, toward the 
adjustment of affairs by conference, and to- 
ward the regulation and restraint of mili- 
tarism. President Wilson’s efforts to bridge 
the chasm, and to reach a symmetrical solu- 
tion, will be: remembered long after his mis- 
takes of judgment and of method will have 
become obscured. - The Washington Confer- 
ence must be regarded as a part of the great 
movement for adjustment by conference and 
by disarmament that began: with the armi- 
stice of November, 1918. It followed the Paris 
Conference, further to develop some things, 
while correcting others. Its successful object 
was to inculcate reasonableness and good 
understanding among those leading nations 
that had codperated to win the Great War. 


The Genoa Conference, which 
opened on April 10, could not 
well have been called but for 
the example set at Washington. ‘Thus one 
effort for agreement, for harmony, and 
against militarism paves the way for another. 
Undoubtedly there will be a great confer- 
ence for financial and economic settlements 
in which the United States will take a full 
part; and such a conference ought to as- 
semble next year, if not sooner. We com- 
mented last month upon the decision of the 
Harding Administration not to be repre- 
sented at Genoa. This decision was one of 
immediate tactics rather than of fundamental 
policy. It was upon the whole a wise atti- 
tude that was assumed at Washington. This 
Genoa Conference is a preliminary effort to 
remove some of the political obstacles that 
lie in the way of Europe’s return to pros- 
perity. Our Government has made it clear 
that Americans wish to see eastern Europe 
harmonious and successful. 


Genoa, 
Another 
Milestone 


P The smaller powers of central 

urope 

Needs “Home and eastern. Europe have been 
emeareS earnestly endeavoring, under the 

leadership of broad-minded statesmen like 
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Premier Benes of Prague (Czechoslovakia), 
to move in the direction of commercial union. 
Europe has been physically sick and mentally 
disordered ever since the armistice. The 
United States is, relatively speaking, sane and 
healthy. Europe must proceed farther on 
the road to recovery before the United States 
can be of much definite service. A certain 
sentimental mushiness in the United States 
toward Europe as a whole, or toward this 
or that particular government, has become 
positively harmful. It has never been the 


‘habit of European governments to consider 


any interests except their own, for a single 
moment. This is due to historical causes 
and is not said by way of disparagement. 
The United States in the long run will 
have most to contribute to the success of 
Europe by taking a firm and a rather hard- 
headed view of American interests. This 
does not mean a narrow view or an assertive 
one. .Generosity is wholly compatible with 
enlightened self-interest. Europe can “clean 


house” to a great extent without the services 
of Columbia as a scrubwoman. As a “paying 
guest” Columbia has much to offer. 


Mr. Simonds sends_ us_his 
monthly contribution from Paris, 
after a few weeks of very close 
contact with British and French leaders, off- 
cial and otherwise. He is profoundly im- 
pressed with the spirit of the French people 
as they work along, almost unaided, at the 
colossal task of restoring their devastated re- 
gions. He does not find France militaristic 
or unduly ambitious. Quite apart from the 
quarrels among French politicians there is 
a solidly united France, which holds to the 
one cardinal doctrine that France must be 
made secure against another attack, either 
by the help of other nations, or else by her 
own continual sacrifices. The French people 
believe implicitly that Germany is preparing 
for another war. We were perhaps too 
optimistic in the United States in thinking 
that the recent understandings reached at 
Boulogne between the British and French 
Premiers had given France the full assurance 
of England’s military support. Evidently the 
security of France, as well as that of Bel- 
gium, must be made a matter of general 
guaranty, in the not distant future. France 
is reducing her army as much as immediate 
conditions will permit. Mr. Simonds does 
not hesitate to tell us the plain truth regard- 
ing French feeling about the Washington 
Conference and about the United States. 


The 
Logic of 
France 
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M. LOUIS BARTHOU, OF THE FRENCH CABINET 


(Who heads the French delegation at Genoa and is one 
of the leaders of the Conference) 


Pes The French are logical, and they 
Always Favors derive their conclusions rather 

france mathematically. The acceptance 
by France of a low naval ‘ratio should be 
regarded as morally entitling France to the 
full protection of the American and British 
navies, as against unprovoked aggression. As 
we see the matter in America, the naval 
ratios fixed at Washington are only tempo- 
rary and are a step toward a cooperative 
supervision of maritime interests with a vir- 
tual abolition of naval warfare. When 
America finds herself in hopeful accord with 
the other English-speaking countries, she is 
thinking in terms of a peace combination 
that is wholly inclusive of France. Un- 
doubtedly it is a prevailing opinion in the 
United States that some revised reparations 
plan should be made workable and explicit; 
but this American opinion is altogether favor- 
able to the prompt restoration of France. 
America does not consider that her wartime 
loans to European governments have any- 
thing to do with the mutual financial ar- 
rangements of the European Allies. The 
Parisian press is mistaken in asserting that 
America has become “anti-French.” <A real 
test would show strong friendship. 
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SENATOR CARLO SCHANZER, OF ITALY 


(Who was prominent in the Washington Conference and 
now heads the Italian delegation at Genoa) 


- Whether France owes most to 
e 
Overhanging England, or England owes most 


D : ay: 
ete to France is a matter which in- 


volves several kinds of bookkeeping; and the 
two countries must make up the balance- 
sheet for themselves. The loans made 
through the United States Treasury were 
borrowings from American investors which 
have to be met in some way. There is no 
ambiguity about the obligations. The au- 
thorities at Washington have no alternative 
except to put these things in proper form. 
The British Government is quite as able to 
pay back the money which it borrowed from 
American investors as to pay back that which 
it borrowed from His Majesty’s own sub- 
jects. So far as we are aware, the British 
Government is much more anxious to meet 
all its obligations than America is anxious to 
have the money repaid. There is not the 
slightest indication in any quarter that the 
United States means to show a bill-collector’s 
urgency toward France, or toward any other 
country which cannot now meet the obliga- 
tion. Obviously, the European governments 
must put themselves on a solvent basis. They 
should relieve themselves rapidly of their 
fallacious burdens of domestic war indebted- 
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ness. It will require great courage to go on 
the operating table, but the time has come 
for financial surgery. European govern- 
ments now pay their bills very largely by 
printing and issuing paper money. ‘These 
financial evils of Europe have an_inter- 
national basis, and they are scarcely separable 
from the problem of German reparation. It 
is too much to hope that the Genoa Confer- 
ence will abolish evils that are so enormous 
and so general; but it may achieve some 
initial steps in right directions. 


The Whole Lt is not the absence of America 
of Europe that is chiefly to be noted at the 
in Conference (Senoa Conference, but rather 
the presence of Germany and Russia, along 
with Germany’s recent war partners, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Germany is 
represented at Genoa by able leaders, with 
Chancellor Wirth at the front, and with 
Walter Rathenau, a great master of “big 
business,” who is now Germany’s Foreign 
Minister, as perhaps the most influential of 
the German group. Russia is represented by 
a number of prominent members of the 
Soviet Government, with the Foreign Minis- 
ter, George Tchitcherin, taking the lead. 
The presidency of the Conference was by 


common consent bestowed upon Premier > 


Facta of Italy. The principal spokesman for 








a oe 
GEORGE TCHITCHERIN, WHO HEADS THE RUSSIAN 
SOVIET GROUP AT GENOA 


(Tchitcherin is Foreign Minister under Lenine, and is 
one of the few Russians now in authority who were in 
high office under the Czar) 
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France, in the opening sessions, is M. Louis 
Barthou, Minister of Justice in Poincaré’s 
Cabinet. Having noted the experiences of 
his predecessor, Premier Briand, at Washing- 
ton, it appears that M. Poincaré thinks it 
better for him to remain in Paris. It was 
so evident that the Genoa Conference must 
move off on its career of adventure under 
the dominating management and the ora- 
torical pilotage of Mr. Lloyd George that 
French prestige would have suffered some- 
what if the Premier had gone to Genoa as 
head of the delegation. It was better to let 
Minister Barthou and others face the clashes 
of the opening days. 


These contacts were in truth 
rather violent. ‘The Bolsheviks 
made themselves offensive, and 
M. Barthou met them with more bluntness 
than suavity. It took all of Premier Facta’s 
skill as a presiding officer, and all of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s persuasiveness, to keep the 
Conference from ending in a general row 
during its first week. The delegations are 
of very irregular size. Some countries have 
several hundred, and others four or five. The 
large delegations, of course, have no advan- 
tages. “They act in the Conference through 
their leaders. ‘Thirty-four nations are rep- 
resented. Although the Conference was 
called by the Supreme Council, consisting of 
the Allied Prime Ministers, upon whose de- 
cision the invitations were extended to Rus- 
sia and Germany, it is Mr. Lloyd George’s 
theory that the Conference, once assembled, 
belongs equally to all participants and ceases 
to be an affair of the Allies. The physical 
arrangements at Genoa are not satisfactory ; 
and contrasts are noted by the journalists 
who enjoyed the conveniences of Washington. 


It Was 
a Rough 
Launching 


For several weeks previous to 
the Genoa Conference, there 
were critical conditions at home 
which tested Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition 
Cabinet to the utmost. For a time it seemed 
likely that the Prime Minister’s resignation 
might create a condition that would greatly 
imperil the Conference, or at least require 
its postponement. But Mr. Lloyd George 
is at his best when difficulties thicken around 
him.: He has kept his hold, partly because 
of an efficiency in public affairs that brings 
one surprise after another, but most of all 
because there is no clear alternative in sight. 
At a moment when the tide seemed to be 
running strongly against him, the Prime 


Loyd George’s 
Vote of 
Confidence 
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Minister turned his back, went to his modest 
home in Wales for a few days’ vacation and 
rest, and then informed Parliament and the 
country that they must choose promptly be- 
tween accepting his resignation or giving him 
a decisive vote of confidence. Without such 
a vote, he could not think of facing the tre- 
mendous issues that were to be raised at 
Genoa. At once the clouds began to clear 
away. ‘The whole Genoa project had been 
shaped as Mr. Lloyd George’s “show.” Its 
object was to open Russia to European com- 
merce, to find markets for British goods, and 
to relieve unemployment. 


These were things that every- 
body in England ‘regarded as of 
supreme importance. There was 
no rival leader on the British horizon who 
dared to promise that he could go to Genoa 
and play that game successfully. The reso- 
lution of endorsement was. carefully drawn. 
It related solely to the approaching Genoa 
Conference. On behalf of the Lloyd George 
Government, it was moved that “This House 
approve the resolutions passed by the Su- 
preme Council at Cannes as the basis of the 
Genoa Conference, and will support His 
Majesty’s Government in endeavoring to 
give effect to them.” Mr. Lloyd George 
came back from Wales in his best form and 
spoke on behalf of this resolution for an hour 
and a half, making one of the most brilliant 
and persuasive statements of his entire ca- 
reer. Parliament adopted the resolution by 
a vote of 372 to 94. In view of the whole 
political situation in Great Britain, this was 
as strong an endorsement as the Prime Min- 
ister could have hoped for. Its meaning was 
that England intended to postpone the gen- 
eral election for some time to come, and to 
give Lloyd George a fair chance, with full 
prestige, to lead the Conference along the dif- 
ficult paths outlined in his speech of April 3. 


A Crisis 
Safely 
Deferred 


icin This endorsement occurred ex- 
Hig ¢ Greatest actly one week before Mr. Lloyd 

George was making another bril- 
liant speech, the second being on Italian 
soil, as the chief oratorical feature of the 
Conference opening. The correspondents 
declared that “the little Welshman” was in 
his best form on April 10. It was his Con- 
ference, and its success or failure would be 
his, so far as individual leadership was con- 
cerned. At the outset, he called it the great- 
est gathering of European nations in all 
history, and proceeded: 


OF THE WORLD 














PREMIER DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, WITH HIS DAUGHTER, 

MISS MEGAN LLOYD GEORGE, IN THE PREMIER’S 

LIBRARY AT CHECKERS, ENGLAND, BEFORE STARTING 
TO THE CONFERENCE AT GENOA 


“We meet here on equal terms. We are not 
here as Allied or neutral States; we are not 
here as belligerents or neutrals. We do not 
come together as Republicans, Monarchists, or 
Sovietists. We are here as the representatives 
of all the peoples of Europe to seek out in 
common the best methods of restoring the shat- 
tered prosperity of this continent.” 


That some measure of real success may 
attend Mr. Lloyd George’s efforts must be 
the ardent desire of all right- thinking people. 


It is to be noted that: on April 3, 
when the House of Commons 
gave its vote in favor of Lloyd 
George, and his Genoa plans, a correspond- 
ing resolution was pending in the Chamber 
of Deputies at Paris. Premier Poincaré, on 
Saturday, April 1, had outlined his views, 
emphasizing particularly the French demands 
regarding Russia, and insisting that the Con- 
ference must adhere to the Versailles Treaty 
so far as Germany is concerned. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies sustained M. Poincaré by a 
vote of 484 to 78. In the original plan of 
the Conference, as adopted by the Supreme 
Council at Cannes, Russia’s invitation was 
conditioned upon recognition of the property 
rights of foreigners including pre-war debts. 


Poincaré 
Also 
Endorsed 
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While the French Chamber was endorsing 
Poincaré’s severe but correct program, the 
Russian Bolshevik delegates were halting in 
Berlin on their way to Genoa; and Messrs. 
Tchitcherin and Litvinoff, the Russian lead- 
ers, received a pleasant surprise when the 
German Foreign Minister, Dr. Rathenau, 
put them in possession of the splendid estab- 
lishment in Unter den Linden which had 
been the former home of the Russian Em- 
bassy, but had been sealed up since 1914. 
This was regarded in Europe as the most 
substantial recognition. of the Soviet régime 
that had been accorded by any important 
government. It was perhaps due to this 
Russo-German fraternizing at Berlin only a 
week previous that M. Barthou was at so 
little pains to use diplomatic phrases in re- 
buking Tchitcherin on the opening day of 
the Conference. As these pages were sent 
to the press, the Conference leaders were 
wrestling with the stubborn and shifty Bol- 
sheviks in the rather hopeless task of agreeing 
upon some terms for opening Russia to com- 
merce. How vital to European restoration 
is reform of the stupendous paper-money ex- 
pansion of Germany is well set forth by 
Professor J. Laurence Laughlin in an article 
which will be found in this number of the 
Review OF Reviews (see page 504). 


The problems to be discussed at 
Genoa are not made easier by a 
multiplicity of issues that are 
concerning various governments in their do- 
mestic relations. It is a mark of confidence 
in the firmness of their political and economic 
foundations that the British people can face 
so many changes without bewilderment or 
fear. Two highly competent British con- 
tributors are portraying, in this number of 
our REVIEW, the situation in Ireland and the 
situation in India. ‘Mr. Shaw Desmond, 
some of whose recent literary work we are 
mentioning in our notes on new books (see 
page 555), writes upon the Irish leaders of 
to-day and to-morrow, and the latest phases 
of the Irish question. England has gained a 
victory over herself in this long-continued 
Irish dispute, subduing her natural instinct 
for domination. She has given the Irish peo- 
ple a fair chance to settle their own political 
destinies. In one form or in another, Ireland 
will be associated with the British nations; 
and freedom for Ireland will strengthen 
rather than weaken all useful relationships 
between the neighbor islands. Mr. P. W. 
Wilson, who has always favored policies for 


British 
Empire 
/ssues 
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the encouragement of the people of India, 
also estimates ‘justly the value to India of the 
British connection. He sees that the true 
policy, in a period of unrest and turbulence, 
lies in a combination of firm decisions with 
exceedingly liberal policies. Many English- 
men are to-day criticizing their Government 
with unsparing severity. That, of course, is 
their privilege. But the world at large, in 
following the recent trends of British affairs, 
finds reason for continuing to respect British 
integrity, the British sense of justice, and the 
British love of liberty, as qualities which bid 
fair to carry the British Empire through its 
pending transformations. : 


silat The great game of American 
the Game of politics began _ simultaneously 

with the baseball season. The 
Jefferson Day dinner on April 8 at New 
York opened the discussion of Democratic 
leaders for 1924. Governor Cox was the 
principal speaker, and is now regarded as the 
foremost candidate. He will enter the lists 
holding aloft the banner of the League of 
Nations. Senator Pomerene of Ohio will 
be nominated at the Democratic primaries 
this season for another term. Mr. Pome- 
rene supported the Hughes treaties last 


month, being one of twelve Democrats who 
voted with Senator Underwood. Mr. Cox 
shared the opinions of Senator Hitchcock 
and the majority group of Democrats who 


voted against the Hughes treaties. It was 
intimated last month that Pomerene might 
contest Cox’s leadership of the Ohio democ- 
racy and might himself become a presidential 
candidate. Mr. McAdoo, for reasons of per- 
sonal choice, has removed from New York 
to southern California, where the climate is 
congenial, and where he finds more oppor- 
tunity for that out-of-door life that he pre- 
fers than is possible in the great Eastern 
metropolis. Mr. McAdoo as a public char- 
acter is not the creature of a locality; and in 
the political sense he loses nothing at all by 
the transfer from one coast to the other. 
The Democratic situation, however, will be 
shaped very largely by the State and Con- 
gressional elections of the present year. 


Several recent tests have indi- 
cated a recession of the high tide 
of Republicanism. Thus there 
was an election on April 11 in the Thirty- 
seventh New York District (of which Elmira 
is the largest city) to fill the seat vacated by 
Hon. Alanson B. Houghton, who has gone to 


Republican 
Tides Are 
Receding 
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SIX OF THE MOST PROMINENT REPUBLICAN MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, PHOTOGRAPHED 


AS THEY WERE CALLING UPON PRESIDENT HARDING TO DISCUSS THE PENDING SOLDIERS’ BONUS BILL 


(Left to right are: Mr. Mondell, of Wyoming, who is Floor Leader; Mr. Fordney, of Michigan, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee; Mr. Towner, of Iowa, chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs; 
Mr. Campbell, of Kansas, chairman of the Rules Committee; Mr. Longworth, of Ohio, who is a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee; and Mr. Fess, of Ohio, chairman of the Committee on Education) 


Germany as Ambassador. In 1920, Mr. 
Houghton carried the district by a plurality 
of 29,750. In the special election, Mr. Lewis 
Henry, a Republican lawyer of Elmira, ran 
against Judge Frank Irvine, who is Dean of 
the Cornell University Law School at 
Ithaca. It was a Republican victory, but the 
plurality was only about 2500. Judge Irvine 
was a strong candidate, and he made a point 
of opposing the Volstead act, while Mr. 
Henry appealed to the “drys.” This partic- 
ular issue was regarded as dominant; never- 
theless the Democrats were entitled to find 
in it some indications favorable to their 
party. An election in Maine to fill a vacant 
Congressional seat had on March 20 shown 
Democratic gains, although the Republicans 
carried the district. In certain municipal 
contests there have been marked indications 
of Democratic recovery. This, however, was 
fully expected, and proves nothing in par- 
ticular. It is frankly admitted by the Re- 
publicans that they will not win as many 
Congressional seats in November, 1922, as 
they captured in 1920. We have already ex- 
vressed the opinion that it would be best for 
the country to elect a Congress that will 
work with President Harding and the 


Administration through the second half of 


the Presidential term. Deadlocks between 
the President and Congress are likely to hurt 
the country, and they benefit nobody. 


Sitaanie waany of the political candidates 
and “Machine"have two distinct ordeals ahead 

Politics of them; first, that of the pri- 
mary elections occurring at various dates 
during the spring and summer, and finally, 
that of the polls in November. Envied by 
their less fortunate political friends are those 
Senators and Congressmen whose renomina- 
tions will be accorded without serious con- 
test. Generally speaking, the incumbent has 
advantages in these primary elections over 
other aspirants. For example, the Republi- 
can members of the House of Representatives 
who were elected in 1920 with President 
Harding are, as a rule, supported for another 
term by the regular party organization in 
their districts; and the “machine” everywhere 
has learned how to control a primary system 
that was instituted a few years ago for the 
express purpose of weakening the grasp of 
organized politics. Controlling the primaries, 
however, is a very different matter from 
winning the election in November. Further- 
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more, the primaries undoubtedly afford the 
voters a chance to defeat the machine in the 
selection of candidates, when some issue is at 
stake which considerably disturbs the normal 
lethargy. 


Some  Lhis, for example, is what seems 

Pe to be happening already in the 
earliest of the primaries. “Thus 

the Illinois nominations were made as early 
as April 11. There were some surprises that 
affected Washington rather sensationally. 
Congressman Ira C. Copley, of the Eleventh 
Illinois District—serving his seventh term in 
the House, a prominent member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and strongly indorsed 
by Chairman Fordney and other. leaders— 
was defeated in the primaries by Frank R. 
Reid. Mr. Copley was identified with the 
soldiers’ bonus bill that had been railroaded 
through the House late in March, and he 
was urgently supported in the recent contest 
by the American Legion. His opponent, Mr. 
Reid, stumped the district against the bonus, 
while also favoring modification of the Vol- 
stead act. It was not understood that Mr. 
Copley was defeated on personal grounds, 
but chiefly upon the bonus issue. Congress- 
man Clifford Ireland, of Peoria, was defeated 


by William E. Hull. Ireland is said to have 
been one of the most active supporters of 
the bonus legislation, while Hull opposed it. 
It remains to be said that Ireland was sup- 
ported by the drys, and that the Prohibition 
question may have affected the contest not 
less than the bonus. 


iit It should be borne in mind that 

in Active _ the soldiers’ bonus bill was passed 

Politics in the House on March 23 by 
vote of 333 to 70, with only four hours of 
debate, under a rule preventing amendment. 
This urgency bore no relation at all to the 
necessities of the service men, but was wholly 
due to political pressure. Congressmen were 
informed that to oppose the bill would be 
to commit political suicide. Some of them 
began to suspect by the middle of April that 
they had been stampeded by false alarms. 
The position of the bill in the Senate, where 
it had been slated to pass quite promptly, 
became somewhat less certain. Doubt began 
to be cast upon the strength and influence 
of the American Legion leaders who had 
been pushing the bill. It was reported last 
month that the aggregate membership of the 
Legion had dwindled until it included less 
than 10 per cent. of the men who had worn 


the army uniform, while the Legion itself 
was far from unanimous in its demand for 
the cash bonus. Evidently the country real- 
izes that the Government is already spending 
more than a million dollars a day for the 
disabled service men, and expects to do much 
more in future. But there is growing indig- 
nation against the idea of committing the 
country to ill-considered and costly projects 
that are financially unsound and dangerous, 
merely because several hundred politicians 
had made embarrassing promises in view of 
an, approaching election. There is no one 
who believes that the bonus bill would have 
been forced through the House under suspen- 
sion of rules, but for political exigencies. It 
would now seem likely, however, that this 
attempt to get the bonus out of this year’s 
politics by passing it quickly will prove a 
boomerang. Whether such issues will have 
as much effect in the primaries~as in the 
November elections remains to be seen. 


uals Many of the Senatorial con- 

Seeking tests of the present season will 
Endorsement 4 +tract national attention. Thus, 
in Massachusetts, Senator Lodge will ob- 
tain his renomination by general Republi- 
can consent; but for State offices there are 
factional contests developing which may af- 
fect Republican fortunes in November. It 
is to be noted that the Democratic leaders 
everywhere are giving prominence to their 
intense desire to see Lodge beaten at the polls. 
This advertising is not unlikely to help the 
Senator with Massachusetts people. In New 
York, Senator Calder is expecting a renomi- 
nation, and his confidence seems to be justi- 
fied. The Anti-Saloon League does not 
favor Calder, but if ex-Governor Al Smith 
should be the Democratic nominee, the wet 
and dry issue would not be represented. The 
Pennsylvania primaries will be held on 
May 16. Situations caused by the deaths of 
Senators Knox and Penrose require the choice 
in these primaries of candidates for both 
Senatorial seats. For one of these seats, 
Hon. George Wharton Pepper, now serving 
in the Senate by appointment, will probably 
be chosen. Mr. Gifford Pinchot is a candi- 
date for Governor. The Republicans of Ohio 
are hoping to defeat Senator Pomerene, and 
for a time there were several tentative aspi- 
rants. One after another of these, however, 
had withdrawn in favor of the Hon. Simeon 
D. Fess, one of the ablest and most respected 
members of the House of Representatives. 
Ohio primaries do not occur until August 8. 
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No contest before the primaries 
has thus far attracted as much 
attention as the competition be- 
tween Senator New and ex-Senator Bever- 
idge for the Indiana Republican nomination. 
A part of this special interest is due to the 
fact that the Indiana primary date is May 2, 
while most of the other Senatorial primaries 
of the country will not be held until August 
and September; Mr. New is serving his first 
term in the Senate. His previous career as 
an Indiana Republican, in journalism and in 
the State organization, had made him well 
known to his fellow Hoosiers, but had not 
given him prominence outside of his State. 
Mr. Beveridge served twelve years in the 
Senate with much distinction as a construc- 
tive legislator, but lost his seat through one 
of the periodical party sweeps that brought 
Indiana Democrats back into office. It is 
believed by these Indiana Democrats—and by 
some Republicans—that another such Demo- 
cratic wave is due in November of this year. 
Senator Beveridge’s period of retirement has 
been productive of his greatest personal suc- 
cess. This period gave him an opportunity 
to write his history of John Marshall as a 
statesman and as Chief Justice—the most 


Beveridge 
Opposes 
New 


original and valuable work in the field of 
American political and historical writing that 


has appeared in recent years. Still in his 
prime, Beveridge is recognized everywhere 
as in the front rank of Republican states- 
men. Whether in office, or in the further 
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HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


pursuance of his literary and_ historical 
studies, he will count as a leader. Impartial 
observers report that Mr. New might be 
relatively stronger in the prima- 








ries, with many regular political 
workers supporting him, than in 
the ordeal of November. With 
both men in private life, Bev- 
eridge would be the easy win- 
ner at the primaries. New may 
be said to derive his strength in 
considerable part from the fact 
that he is the actual incumbent. 
Beveridge’s speeches in the pre- 
liminary campaign have been 
masterly presentations. 


i The use of money 
oney 7 ae 
inthe in political cam- 
Contests = naigns has been so 
much discussed, since the case 
of Senator Newberry of Michi- 
gan was finally settled, that 
expenditures will be more care- 
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SENATOR HARRY S. NEW DELIVERING A CAMPAIGN SPEECH BY 
RADIO FROM HIS DESK IN THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING TO 


VOTERS THROUGHOUT INDIANA 


fully scrutinized this year than 
in times past. If Mr. Newberry 
had seen fit to resign and to 
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make a personal appeal to the voters of 
Michigan for a renomination, such an exam- 
ple would have won high praise. Inciden- 
tally, it would have saved his colleague, 
Senator Townsend, from some embarrass- 
ment at home. Mr. Townsend now comes 
up for renomination, and he is facing a fight 
because of his active championship of New- 
berry. The Michigan primary is not held 
until September 12. Mr. Townsend has 
undoubtedly made an excellent record. 


In Wisconsin, on September 5, 
the Republican -voters will pass 
upon Mr. LaFollette’s renomi- 
nation. It is not likely that Wisconsin will 
refuse to give Mr. LaFollette another term, 
although he may fail to dominate State 
politics. Minnesota Republicans in June 
will renominate Senator Kellogg without 
dispute. In Iowa, on June 5, a candidate 
will be chosen for the seat now held tem- 
porarily by Mr. Rawson, who was appointed 
by the Governor when Senator Kenyon 
resigned to become a Federal judge. In 
Nebraska, the Democrats will renominate 
Senator Hitchcock, who is the leading repre- 
sentative of the Wilson policies on the floor 
of the Senate. The Republicans are quite 
likely to support Mr. R. B. Howell, of 
Omaha, who is Republican National Com- 
mitteeman for Nebraska. In Nebraska there 
is still a good deal of feeling on the Prohibi- 
tion question; and the wets will support 
Hitchcock, while the drys will come out 
strongly for Howell if the Republicans make 
him their candidate. It should be remem- 
bered that the Hon. William Jennings Bryan 
is no longer a citizen of Nebraska, and that 
he makes Florida his permanent home. ‘The 
seat of Senator Trammel, of Florida, is to 
be filled this year. 


In the 
Western 
Field — 


It is increasingly evident that 
this year’s political campaigns, 
not only for the House of Rep- 
resentatives and some thirty-four Senate 
seats, but also for Governors and local offices 
in many States, will involve a number of 
complicated issues. The party out of power 
usually makes some gains in what are called 
the mid-term elections. It is the fashion to 
criticize Congress, but President Harding’s 
Administration has not lost public confidence. 
Increasing effort is being made to enforce 
Prohibition under the Volstead law, but in 
various parts of the country the wet and dry 
question will figure in the elections. ‘The 


The Issues 
Not 


Clear 
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bonus question is quite sure to be prominent, 
the chances being that the earlier activities 
of the bonus advocates will be more than 
offset by the later influence of bonus oppo- 
nents. If President Harding should veto an 
ill-advised and hasty bonus bill, he would 
gain more support than he would lose. 


Mr. Harding and his Cabinet 

have worked earnestly for econ- 

omy,. but they have had a due 
sense of proportion. A Congress which has 
been willing to pass a hasty bonus bill under 
suspension of rules that would involve bil- 
lions of expense and seriously affect the coun- 
try’s prosperity has been trying to reduce 
both army and navy well beyond the point 
of sound judgment. Everyone is willing to 
have the navy reduced to the limit agreed 
upon in the treaty that has just been rati- 
fied; but to maintain the navy in efficiency, 
Secretary Denby holds that Congress must 
provide money enough to pay for a person- 
nel of 86,000 men, while Congress has been 
proposing to save money by cutting the force 
down to 67,000. Secretary Hughes, last 
month, made a statement supporting Mr. 
Denby and holding strongly to the view that 
it is our duty to ourselves and the world at 
the present time to maintain a navy at the 
line of strength agreed upon. Another im- 
portant pronouncement of Secretary Hughes 
last month related to the unpaid sums due to 
the United States for the cost of our army 
of occupation on the Rhine. Our troops had 
shared in this occupation at the urgent re- 
quest of France and Great Britain; and 
under the armistice arrangement Germany 
was to pay the bills. The Allies have been 
collecting from Germany, but not allowing 
anything to the United States. The money 
due this country amounts to the handsome 
sum of $241,000,000. The foreign govern- 
ments have now admitted the justice of the 
American position. Meanwhile, our last re- 
maining troops have been ordered home from 
the Rhine, and the Europe that was so tear- 
fully grateful to the United States in 1918 
will learn again in due time to be apprecia- 
tive of the most unselfish intervention in all 
the annals of this planet. 


We are publishing in this num- 
ber an article of uncommon in- 
terest on the present immigra- 
tion law and its enforcement, written for us 
by Secretary Davis of the Department of 
Labor, under whose direction the work of 


Secretary 
Davis on 
Immigration 
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férred -to'the: Finance: Committee. 
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the Immigration Bureau is carried on. This 
article gives the latest data as to arrivals on 
the 3 per cent. quota plan. It will be seen 
that before April 1 Italy had sent in her 
full quota for the fiscal year that ends July 1 
Poland had overworked her privileges, while 
Germany and the United Kingdom had large 
margins to the good. Secretary Davis de- 
scribes the working of his plan for dealing 
with special cases by means of a board of 
review. The Senate Immigration Committee 
has reported a bill extending the present 
3 percent. quota plan for two additional 
years, namely, to July 1, 1924. There has 
been a good -deal of support for the plan of 
allotting one-half of the immigration busi- 
ness to ‘American ships as an incidental part 
of. a subsidy ‘system. | An ingenious but un- 
desirable plan’ of colonizing Russians, Poles, 
and other. foreigners. in South America, Mex- 
ico, and the ‘West: Indies for a few. months, 
in..order. to bring them - into the United 
States by virtue of a “loophole” in the exist- 
ing daw, ‘creates a situation that Congress 
should relieve at once by amendment. 


TheSenate ~“s Permanent tariff bill was 
Tariff passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 21 of last year. 

It went promptly to the Senate and was re- 
For -nine 
months “it: has .beén the subject of hearings 
and consideration by that bedy.. »The public 
was beginning to forget we were making a 
new and ‘exceedingly important tariff meas- 
ure when, on’ April: 11, news came that Sen- 
ator McCumber, ‘chairman of .the ‘Finance 
Committee, had ‘reported its bill to the Sen- 
ate. _ It is somewhat difficult to compare the 
schedules of this ‘Senate bill with those. of 


the measure passed by.the House, because the 
Senate’s propdsed_rates are. based on the for- 
eign .value of .‘goods. 
committee rejected the much-discussed Amer- 


. Senator McCumber’s 


ican valuation plan, championed by, Chairman 


Fordney and:his:Ways and Means Commit- 


tee of the House.-- It-should be noted, how- 
ever, that in eliminating this innovation it is 


‘provided that in cases where the true foreign 


value or export value cannot be ascertained:to 
the satisfaction of the appraising officers, due 
to fluctuations in exchange or other causes, 
the American: value will, then be applied. 


” The rates ieee in -this Suite 

igher Than 

Payne-Aldrich .measure . are decidedly higher 
ates than those in the House bill, 

but owing to the different method of 
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valuation it is doubtful whether the new 
bill actually provides for as high duties 
as those proposed by the House. It is cer- 
tain, however, that the rates are very high 
and that they exceed those in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. The so-called “agricultural 
bloc” in the Senate has evidently had its say, 
for the rates on farm products are the high- 
est ever fixed in a permanent tariff measure. 
Wheat, for. instance, carries a duty: of. 30 
cents. In the Payne-Aldrich tariff the rate 
was 25 cents. The rates on livestock, meats, 


milk, eggs, grains, fruits, nuts, etc., are-sub- 
stantially higher than those in the House bill. 


In no way does the bill: now be- 

A : Sei lla 
“Flexible” fore the Senate differ from_for- 
Tariff mer tariff measures so much as 
in the provisions | giving the. President broad 
powers to change. the; rates according to the 
conditions he finds confronting him. ~The 
reciprocity policy -was rejected, as were the 
penalty. duties. -On the other: hand,: authority 
is; given‘. the President. - “to: modify _tariff 
rates* either © upward ° or - downward : within 
prescribed limits and in accordance with 
definite rules laid down by Congress, so that 
the rates may at all times conform to existing 
conditions.” Also the President may change 
the basis of assessment from the foreign 
value to the value of the domestic article in 
the American market. when there is any, un- 
certainty. He may impose penalty duties or 
prohibit the importation of particular -goods, 
if in his judgment this would prevent. unfair 
methods of competition. - The President is 
also. empowered to impose additional duties 
on imports from any country discriminating 
against our commerce. ‘The controversial 
item of. dyes and _ synthetic chemicals brings 
cut a recommendation from the Senate 
Finance Committee that the embargo’ pro- 
visions: in:the Emergency Tariff- Act should 
be. extended one year and that power be 
given to the: President to extend-them a year 

further if it seems wise to him. 


- The coal strike began on April 1, 
Much-Heralded as . had been planned and an- 
nounced. . Doubtless due to the 

extensive discussion in March, the public 
took very little interest in the matter; it was 
only for a day or two that the strike news 
appeared at all on the front pages of the 
newspapers, and the securities markets kept 
on in their remarkable advance of prices— 
even with some acceleration. Yet it was a 
large matter and one that seemed, in mid- 
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April, to contain possibilities of a considerable 
shock yet to come. A half-million miners 
had quit work, the largest number of strikers 
in a single craft that ever walked away from 
their tasks in a wage controversy. The pub- 
lic had been informed that there was an 
accumulation of coal above ground sufficient 
for two or three months, and that with 
200,000 non-union miners in bituminous 
fields still producing four or five million 
tons a week, the subnormal industrial de- 
mands for soft coal—subnormal because of 
the current depression in manufacturing— 
could be satisfied for an indefinite period. In 
the anthracite fields there are no non-union 
miners; but warm weather was at hand and 
there were ample accumulated stocks. 


we In the very first two weeks; 
ion . 
Men however, there were substantial 

90 Out ~~ walkouts of non-union men in 
consequence of the vigorous efforts of the 
agents of the United Mine Workers. In 
the middle of April, the miners’ officials 
claimed that at least half of the non-union 
miners had alread: joined the strike and 
that more were coming to them daily. On 
the other hand, the official report of car- 
loadings showed that the entire bituminous 
production for the second week of April was 
as much as 54 per cent. of the production in 
the corresponding week last year, when there 
was no strike. Many men in the coke in- 
dustry, too, were persuaded to go out in 
sympathy with the great strike, and certain 
steel mills were promptly forced to close 
down. The operators maintained that many 
miners wanted an Easter holiday anyhow, 
and that after it was over they would return 
to work in large numbers. The first weeks 
of the strike saw no disorder of consequence ; 
and in fact the operators arranged with the 
unions to retain some thousands of men in 
the mines to keep them clear of water and 
prevent permanent deterioration during the 
shutdown. Thousands of mules were brought 
to the surface, animals that had not seen the 
light of day since they began their life-work, 
and were turned out in great corrals. Both 
sides settled back for what they expected 
to be a long trial of endurance. The impor- 
tant unions of railroad workers promised 
their moral support to the strike; the Kan- 
sas miners went out in spite of the State’s 
Industrial Court, and the Longshoremen’s 
Union engaged to refuse to unload any ships 
bringing coal from Great Britain to relieve 
the shortage here. 


bi There are about 400,000 union 
Miners’ workers and 150,000 non-union 
miners in the 10,000 bituminous 
mines of the country. The union men de- 
manded maintenance of the wage scale made 
in 1920, for which the basic wage is $7.50 a 
day for common labor; a five-day week with 
a basic six-hour day and overtime pay. The 
150,000 anthracite workers in about 300 
mines demanded an increase of 20 per cent. 
in the contract wage rate and $1 a day more 
for day labor. The unions accused the 
operators of bad faith in refusing to go into 
an interstate conference to discuss new wage 
scales, as was provided in the agreement of 
March, 1920, after the strike of 1919 and 
the ‘investigation of the industry through 
President Wilson’s Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission. The unions maintain strenuously 
that under existing rates and conditions the 
mine workers cannot earn enough money to 
live as American workmen should live. They 
point out that in many instances the miners 
are able to get only two or three days’ work 
a week, with resulting average earnings that 
are totally inadequate to provide for them- 
selves and their families. The spokesmen 
for the miners charge that the operators have 
seized on this time as a favorable one to 
break the unions in the coal industry, and 
have deliberately brought on the strike 
through failure to go into the pro.nised 
interstate conference. 


nes Reductions in wages ranging 
Operators’ from 17 to 40 per cent. are in- 
‘de sisted on by the operators, who 
maintain that costs of production in the coal 
fields must come down if people are to be 
enabled to buy coal freely; and that the only 
way to bring them down, aside from some 
possible revision in freight rates, is through 
deflation of wages in this industry corre- 
sponding to the reductions of wages from 
their wartime peak in other industries. 
They contend that the increased wages asked 
for by the anthracite workers, with their 
other demands, would result in a further 
increase in the price of coal to the consumer 
of $3 a ton, or $300,000,000 a year added to 
the public’s total coal bill. The operators 
admit that many men are not able to earn a 
living now, but they contend that the only 
way they can come to earn it is to take a 
lower rate of wages, which will help- to 
reduce the cost of production and the price 
of coal to the consumers and so stimulate 
demand as to give the miners many more 
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working days in the year and 
much larger actual earnings 
than they are making under 
the higher rates. Aside from 
the rate of wages, the opera- 
tors are refusing to continue 
the so-called ‘“check-off” sys- 
tem which began nearly a 
quarter century ago, and by 
which the unions require the 
employers to collect union dues 
for them by deducting the 
amount of a miner’s dues from 
his wages. The operators point 
out that millions of dollars 
which they themselves have by 
this means collected are being 
used against them in the fight 














to organize non-union fields. 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN I. NOLAN, OF CALIFORNIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 


LABOR COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE, CONFERRING WITH JOHN L. LEWIS, 


Accusation that 
Have the 

Operators the operators have 
Broken Faith? deliberately broken their agree- 
ment to go into a national conference that 
might have agreed on wages became impor- 
tant when the Secretary of Labor, Hon. 
James J. Davis, joined the labor leaders in 
reproaching the employers for bad faith, 
and when many leading organs of public 
opinion asserted that this failure to live 
up to agreements showed that the opera- 
tors were, just as the miners claimed, choos- 
ing this time deliberately to break the power 
of the union and stop collective bargaining. 
The chief spokesman for the operators, 
Mr. Alfred M. Ogle, and his associates have 
recognized the seriousness of the charge and 
have defended their course with vigor. In 
the first place, they point out that more than 
200 operators and union leaders are now 
under indictment for conspiracy in restraint 
of trade, because of the last national agree- 
ment, and that they could not legally go 
into a new interstate conference while these 
indictments were alive. They contend, 
furthermore, that they offered to make State 
agreements as a substitute and that, as a 
matter of fact, conditions have so changed 
in the past two years that a national agree- 
ment would be impracticable now in any case. 


In the middle of April it looked 
as if the great strike would drag 
along for a considerable time 
and that the situation was apt to grow a 
great deal worse before it got much better. 
There are countless bitter denunciations, only 
too well justified, of the inefficiency, waste- 


Current 
Proposals 
for Remedies 


PRESIDENT OF THE STRIKING COAL MINERS’ UNION 


fulness, and instability of the coal industry 
as it is now organized —or, rather, un- 
organized. But there are very few to suggest 
anything concrete and practicable in the way 
of reorganizing it. In the hearings before 
the Labor Committee of the House, Mr. 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, recommended 
nationalization of the coal mines as the only 
solution; and this may be accepted as the 
remedy lying in the minds of the workers. 
By “nationalization” they do not mean 
government ownership or a fixing of wages 
or prices. Their idea is that the Govern- 
ment should take over and operate the mines, 
leaving the ownership in private hands. 
Another suggestion to end the intolerable 
situation is based on the theory that the chief 
trouble at present comes from the greatly 
varying conditions in 10,000 different mines. 
It is said that one dollar in labor will pro- 
duce as much coal in the richest mines as 
five dollars of labor will produce in the 
poorest, so that if the price for coal is fixed 
at a point that will give the poorest mines 
some profit, the more fortunate operators 
will make inordinate gains ; while if the price 
is to be at a point where the rich mines will 
get only a reasonable return, a great number 
of others will simply have to shut down. 
This is a condition closely resembling that 
of the railroads, and the remedy offered is a 
wholesale consolidation of ownership in the 
mines in perhaps a half dozen groups, with 
the result that each group will contain mines 
of various degrees of productivity and that 
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the average cost of production for each group 
will be close to the average for the whole 


country. 


Whatever the merits of the con- 
solidated group system as a part 
of a general reorganization, it 
certainly does not go to the root of the 
trouble. This seems to be that the coal 
industry in America is over-developed, over- 
manned, and capable of supplying much more 
coal than the public needs to buy. No other 
proof of. this is necessary than the mere fact 
that within the past two or three months 
tens of millions of tons have been added to 
accumulated stocks, while tens of thousands 
“of miners could not get more than half a 
week’s work. Until this deadly poison of 
regular under-employment in the industry is 
eliminated, there can be no permanent peace 
in the relations between workers and em- 
ployers, nor can there be any reasonable ser- 
vice and prices to the consumer. Nothing 
has been suggested as a remedy for the situa- 
tion that goes to the root of the trouble, 
other than that a captain or captains of 
industry, with autocratic powers, should take 
hold of the coal production in America, close 
up those mines that ought not to be working 
in this over-developed situation, turn tens of 
thousands of miners into other occupations 
than digging coal, and give every man that 
is left six days of work every week at lower 
rates than have been obtaining, but with 
much larger weekly earnings. If there is 
any other way to abolish what has come to 
be a veritable public nuisance, it has.not been 
made public. 


The Root 
of the 
Trouble 


motor Lhe evidence of the securities 
Makers Busy markets is strong that a revival 

Again in business and industry of sub- 
stantial proportions is at hand. Beginning 
with the better class of bonds, then proceed- 
ing to the average investment securities, and 
finally coming to the speculative industrial 
stocks and railroads, prices on the exchanges 
have been rising consistently for a number 
of months and have been going up much 
faster in March and April than in the earlier 
stages of the recovery. Such a sustained 
movement in stocks and bonds is never with 
out its underlying cause of improved business 
conditions already arrived—-or about to ar- 
rive. Among the individual industries that 
have “come back,” none is so remarkable as 
the business of making and selling motor 
cars. A year ago it was impossible to find 
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anyone, except a few hardy optimists inside 
the motor-car trade, who did not believe it 
certain that the saturation point had at last 
been reached and passed; that the productive 
capacity of our motor manufactories was 
vastly in excess of any demand that could 
be looked for within the next few years; and 
that most of the concerns making passenger 
cars and commercial trucks were bound to 
go to the wall, the more lucky ones to be 
absorbed by the few great units that, en- 
tirely self-contained, might continue to earn 
some profit when nine out of ten of the 
smaller businesses must give up the fight. 
But once more the motor industry, which 
had already had the most spectacular growth 
and career industrial history has seen, starts 
up with a vigor that utterly puts to naught 
these doleful calculations. The production 


of motor cars for March was the largest of 
any month since August, 1920; and by April 
it became certain that more cars will be 
produced and sold in 1922 than in 1921. 


The unexpected and quick re- 
turn to prosperity includes all 
branches of the trade: passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors, and parts. Especially 
has the better outlook for farmers given 
impetus to the sale of small and medium- 
sized tractors. An interesting social and 
economic fact is apparent. For years we 
have all been talking about the coming over- 
production of “pleasure” cars. We have 
been saying that such and such a_ person 
really could not afford a car, and that there 
must be millions like him who would soon 
find out that they could not continue to find 
the money for such an indulgence. Our 
mistake came in making the phrase “pleasure 
car.” There is no such thing. Ten years 
ago there was, but now the pleasure car has 
practically ceased to exist and in its place is 
the new and, under modern conditions, 
essential means of transportation for nearly 
every kind and condition of people. Along 
with this striking revival of activity in the 
motor trade has come a decided betterment 
in the basic steel industry and an even more 
marked increase in orders to the railway- 
equipment manufacturers. The standard rail- 
road systems have been, during the past two 
months, buying hundreds of locomotives and 
tens of thousands of freight cars. ‘The busi- 
ness of the electrical companies has received 
a new impetus from the almost frantic en- 
thusiasm of the public for home radio equip- 
ment, some of the larger concerns‘ having 
orders that they cannot fill for two years. 


Some 
Signs of 
Prosperity 
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THE STATUE OF GENERAL GRANT IN WASHINGTON, BY HENRY M. SHRADY, TO BE DEDICATED ON APRIL 27 


oe On April 27 occurs the one 


ofrant hundredth anniversary of the 
envenary birth of Ulysses S. Grant, to 


whom General Lee surrendered at Appo- 
matox in April, 1865, and who was elected 
President in 1868 and again in 1872. Presi- 
dent Harding was expected to speak on this 
anniversary in the little town of Point Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, where Grant was born. The 
same date had also been fixed for the official 
dedication of the great memorial statue of 
Grant in Washington, which stands at the 
head of the Mall, near the Capitol, and on 
a direct line from the Capitol to the Wash- 
ington Monument and the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. Several years ago we published in the 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS a special article on this 
memorial with its colossal central figure, its 
magnificent cavalry and artillery groups, and 
its other artistic embellishments. ‘The fame 
of General Grant grows clearer as the years 
recede and as the sectional and political strife 
of his time fades away. The Grant Memo- 
rial at Washington occupied more than 
twelve years of assiduous labor on the part 
of the young sculptor whose model had been 
awarded the first prize in 1901 by the most 
competent committee that this country af- 
forded. ‘The newspapers of April 13 
recorded the sad news of the death of 
this sculptor, Henry Merwin Shrady, at 
New York, on the previous day. 














THE TOWN OF POINT PLEASANT, OHIO, WHERE PRESIDENT GRANT WAS BORN ONE. HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
(From the cement porch on the left, President Harding is expected to speak at the centenary celebration on April 27) 
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MR, CHARLES M. LORING DR. CYRUS NORTHROP 
We shall have occasion in a later 
aii number to review the artistic ca- 

reer and achievements of Mr. 
Shrady. He was the son of the late Dr. 
George F. Shrady, editor of the Medical 
Record, who was a friend of General 
Grant and attended him in his last illness. 
Mr. Henry Shrady was a graduate of Co- 
lumbia College and a law student whose in- 
cidental work as an amateur artist proved so 
successful that he became a sculptor in 
earnest. While the great monument at Wash- 
ington will remain as his chief title to fame, 
he had also executed a number of other stat- 
ues of notable merit. ‘The very last task up- 
on which he was engaged before the illness to 
which he succumbed was an equestrian statue 
of General Robert FE. Lee for the University 
of Virginia—a beautiful work, which is to be 
put in place in the near future. Mr. Shrady’s 
modelling of horses in action has hardly 
been equaled by any other sculptor. At the 
New York University, on Grant’s birth- 
day, April 27, Marshal Joffre is to be pres- 
ent at the unveiling of a bust of Grant, this 
also being the work of Henry M. Shrady. 
He was a man of the utmost sincerity and 
modesty. He had become a trained soldier, 
the better to do his work, and served as an 
instructor in artillery during the recent war. 
He was fifty years old last October. 


Mr. Shrady 
th 


In our pages last month, we gave 
attention to the four-volume His- 
tory of Minnesota by Dr. Wil- 
liam W. Folwell that is approaching com- 
pletion, Dr. Folwell having entered upon his 
ninetieth year. In recent weeks, two neigh- 


Citizens 


bors and associates of Dr. Folwell at Minne- 
apolis, both of them eminent for public ser- 
vices of a more than local character, have 
passed away. One of these was Dr. Cyrus 
Northrop, president-emeritus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who was in his eighty- 
eighth year. Dr. Northrop was a Connecti- 
cut man, a Yale graduate of ’57, who studied 
law and edited the New Haven Palladium 
for a few years, then served as professor of 
rhetoric and English literature at Yale for 
a full twenty years. He went to Minne- 


’ sota in 1884, where his strength of character, 


his knowledge of human nature, and _ his 
courage as well as his eloquence, gave him 
immediate and enduring . success. Mr. 
Charles M. Loring, who died on March 18, 
was a little older than Dr. Northrop and a 
little younger than Dr. Folwell, having 
been born in 1833. He had gone to Chicago 
from the East and entered business in 1856, 
but moved to Minneapolis in 1860, when 
that city was a small village. Through a 
long and honorable career, he was identified 
with the development of Minneapolis as a 
milling center. Mr. Loring, however, has 
been best known everywhere as the father of 
the Minneapolis park system.‘ For several 
decades he was president of the Park Board, 
and was known throughout the United States 
as an accomplished and ardent leader in the 
improvement and the embellishment of our 
cities. His usefulness was of an active kind 
to the end of his long and unselfish career. 














THE LATE HENRY M. SHRADY AT WORK ON HIS 


HEAD OF GENERAL GRANT 
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THE LAST CONTINGENT OF AMERICAN TROOPS IN COBLENZ ON THE RHINE, JUST BEFORE THEIR DEPARTURE 
FOR HOME 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 15 to April 14, 1922) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 

March 15.—The Senate unanimously adopts 
the Lodge resolution postponing the repayment 
by Austria of $25,000,000 advanced in the form 
of food, thus permitting Austria to borrow further 
te aid her starving people. 

March 16.—The House votes to permit 2453 
aliens temporarily admitted in excess of their 
national quotas to stay permanently. 

March 20.—In the Senate, Mr. Borah charges 
the existence of a secret understanding in the 
Pacific between the United States and Great 
Britain; Secretary Hughes declares the charges 
absolutely false. 

The Senate passes the Post Office Appropria- 
tion bill carrying $623,773,000, an increase of 
$63,309,000 over the House figures, mostly for 
improved highways. 

March 22.—The House Naval Committee de- 
cides to report a bill limiting navy personnel to 
80,000 enlisted men and 6000 apprentices—10,000 
less than requested by Secretary Denby as neces- 
sary to operate the fleet to the limit fixed by the 
treaty limiting naval strength. 

March 23.—The House, after many months of 
discussion, passes a Soldier Bonus Bill, 333 to 70; 
instead of cash payment the bill provides. for 
twenty-year certificates upon which the veteran 
may borrow; there are alternative provisions for 
vocational training and farm and home aid. 

March 24.—The Senate ratifies the Four-Power 
Pacific treaty, 67 to 27, only four Republicans 
(Borah, Johnson, La Follette, and France) op- 


posing it; the Brandegee reservation is adopted, 
92 to 2, declaring that “there is no commitment 
to armed force, no alliance, no obligation to 
join in any defense”; all other proposed amend- 
ments are defeated; twelve Democrats vote with 
the Republican majority. 

March 27.—The Senate ratifies unanimously the 
supplement to the Pacific treaty, excluding the 
Japanese mainland from the treaty, and also 
adopts a declaratory statement reserving Ameri- 
can rights in the mandated islands and excluding 
domestic questions. 

The House adds $15,000,000 to the rivers and 
harbors section of the Army Appropriation bill, - 
voting 158 to 54. 

March 29.—In the Senate, the naval limitation 
treaty is ratified, 74 to 1; and the treaty regulat- 
ing submarines and poison gas is ratified unani- 
mously. 

The House adopts the Senate measure extend- 
ing the Austrian debt of $25,000,000 for grain 
purchases for not to exceed twenty-five years, 
voting 142 to 50. 

In the House, the Army Appropriation bill is 
passed with $288,000,000, reducing army strength 
to 115,000 men and 11,000 officers. 

March 30.—The Senate ratifies the remaining 
treaties; they are: the Nine-Power treaty re- 
lating to international policy toward China, 66 
to 0, and Chinese tariff revision, 58 to 1. 


March 31.—The House passes an appropria- 
tion of $17,000,000 for additional soldier hospital 
facilities; it is alleged that not one hospital bed 
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has yet been provided from $18,600,000 appro- 
priated March 4, 1921, for the same purposes. 

April 3—The House Labor Committee hears 
John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workefs, describe the advantages of proposed 
nationalization of the coat industry. 

April-4.—The House Labor Committee invites 
operators of coal mines in the central competi- 
tive field to confer with miners on April 10. 

In the House, a bill authorizig deportation of 
aliens convicted of violating Federal or State 
prohibition laws is passed by vote of 222 to 73. 

April 7—The Senate, voting 44 to 21, author- 
izes twenty-three additional judges of the United 
States District Court and one more Circuit Court 
judge. 

April 10.—The House passes the State and 
Justice Appropriation bill carrying $26,000,000, 
after again refusing to pass funds for prosecut- 
ing labor unions or farmers’ codperative organi- 
zations. 

April 11.—In the Senate, Mr. McCumber (Rep., 
N. D.) reports the Finance Committee’s tariff 
measure; it is estimated to yield $350,000,000, an 
increase of $50,000,000 over the House bill passed 
in July, 1921; the Senate measure rejects the 
House’s “American valuation” scheme; the Presi- 
dent is given authority to increase or decrease 
prescribed rates by 50 per cent. 

The Senate confirms the appointment to the 
Debt Refunding Commission of Senator Reed 
Smoot (Rep., Utah) and Congressman Theodore 
Burton (Rep., Ohio); the other members are 
Secretaries Mellon, Hughes, and Hoover. 

April 12.—The Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor starts investigating General 
Semenoff, Siberia, and the operations of France 
and Japan in the Far Eastern Republic. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 17.—Half a million dollars’ worth of 
whiskey is seized on a vessel at New York, with 
twenty prisoners, after a half-hour pistol battle. 

The New York legislature adjourns, after 
passing nine of the Housing Committee bills; the 
Katlin blue sky bill is defeated ; the Superintendent 
of Insurance is given control over fire insurance 
rates. 

The New Jersey legislature adjourns, after 
passing over veto laws for dry enforcement, re- 
peal of the railroad full-crew law, acceptance of 
the Sheppard-Towner maternity law, and a high- 
way appropriation of $40,000,000. 

Virginia legislators pass a motion-picture 
censorship bill, creating a commission of three 
to bar films obscene, vulgar, or likely to incite 
crime; the legislature adjourns. 

March 18.—At Miami, Fla., 505 cases of fine 
wines and liquors are seized on a private yacht. 

March 19.—Gifford Pinchot announces his can- 
didacy for Republican nomination for Governor 
in Pennsylvania, on a dry-enforcement platform. 

March 20.—In Maine, with a vote’ only half 
that of 1920, John E. Nelson (Rep.) is elected 
to the House of Representatives in the Third 
District. 

In Chicago, Prohibition Director Gregory re- 
vokes 125 liquor licenses of druggists for filling 
illegal prescriptions. 


The United States Supreme Court upholds the 
rent laws of New York as a proper exercise of 
the police power. 

March 21.—President Harding nominates Hoff- 
man Philip (Minister to Colombia) as Minister 
to Uruguay, and fills the Colombian vacancy by 
naming Samuel H. Piles. 

March 22.—Governor J. B. A. Robertson, of 
Oklahoma, is arrested for bribery in connection 
with insolvency of the Guaranty State Bank of 
Okmulgee, where a number of banks have failed; 
several prominent citizens are also indicted. 

March 24.—Former Prohibition Director Mc- 
Connell, of Pennsylvania, is indicted for fraud 
in issuing liquor withdrawal permits; forty-six 
others are also indicted. 

March 25.—At Chicago, 350,000 gallons of 
wine, whiskey, and beer are dumped into the 
Chicago River by dry law agents. 

March 27.—Governor Miller of New York 
signs a bill extending to homes built before April 
1, 1923, the ten-year exemption from taxes. 

March 28.—The steam yacht Edith is seized by 
New York officials and a $300,000 cargo of liquor 
confiscated. 

Governor Miller signs a law prohibiting aliens 
from teaching in the New York public schools 
unless they take immediate naturalization steps. 

March 30.—The radio telephone is used for 
the first time in a political campaign by Senator 
New, who talks from Washington to Indiana 
voters 600 miles away. 

Four dry law violators are each sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment at Trenton, N. J., the 
most drastic sentences yet imposed. 

March 31.—Six directors of the American Cot- 
ton Exchange are indicted at New York City for 
“bucketing” ; 7. ¢., betting against their customers 
by failing to execute orders. 

April 1—President Harding orders a shake-up 
in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving, dis- 
missing its director, James L. Wilmeth, and 
twenty-eight executive heads. 

April 3.—Four immigration inspectors at New 
York are indicted for taking graft from incom- 
ing aliens. 

The Maryland House of Delegates passes the 
Soldier Bonus bill providing that a $9,000,000 
bond proposal shall be submitted to the people; 
veterans would receive $10 for each month of 
service with 25 per cent. additional for overseas 
service. 

April 4.—Governor Miller signs bills increas- 
ing the number of courts and prosecutors in New 
York City and warns the District Attorney and 
the police that the crime wave must be checked. 

April 7.—The New York City police force is 
increased by 1192 men. 

April 10.—President Harding permits publica- 
tion of a statement by him that the employees of 
the Bureau of Printing and Engraving who were 
dismissed were dropped without impugning their 
character for the good of the service. 

National Prohibition Commissioner Roy A. 
Haynes, at Philadelphia, announces that fines 
should amount to two and a half times the $10,- 
000,000 estimated cost of prohibition enforcement. 

The United States Supreme Court holds invalid 
contracts requiring retailers to handle the prod- 
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ucts. of the selling producer exclusively as 
lessening competition. 

April 11—The New. York Thirty-seventh Con- 
gressional District elects Lewis Henry (Rep.), of 
Elmira, to succeed Hon. Alanson B. Houghton; 
the high Republican majority of 1920 is cut 
from 29,750 to 3,000. 

Former Assistant Prohibition Director of New 
York, Herbert G. Catrow, is indicted for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government. 

In the Iliinois primaries, two “dry” Congress- 
men who voted for the Soldier Bonus bill are 
defeated for renomination by “wet” candidates. 

April 12.—The New York State soldier bonus 
law is signed, providing $1,000,000 for immediate 
relief of disabled service men out of employment. 

April 13.—The Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court holds women now eligible to any State 
office. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


March 15.—The disorders resulting from the 
South African gold miners’ strike are declared 
definitely suppressed. 

March 16.—Sultan Ahmed Fuad Pasha is pro- 
claimed King of Egypt. 

The Prince of Wales concludes his tour of 
India, leaving for Japan on the warship Renown. 

At Athens, Demetrios Gounaris forms a new 
cabinet; he was defeated. a week previous; 
George P. Baltazzis is Foreign Minister. 

March 18.—Mohandas K. Gandhi is sentenced 
to six years’ imprisonment in India as a result 
of his non-coéperative sedition movement against 
the British Government. . Viscount Peel is 
named as successor to E. S. Montagu as Secre- 
tary for India. 

March 20.—On the Irish Free State-Ulster 
border there is extensive guerrilla fighting be- 
tween Ulster “specials” (police) and Republican 
insurgents, the latter raiding the north. 

March 23.—A new Chilean Cabinet is formed 
to succeed the one resigned February 3; Foreign 
Minister Ernesto Barros Jarpa holds over. 

March 27.—The Irish Free State agreement 
bill passes the House of Lords. 

March 28.—Before the German Reichstag, 
Chancellor Wirth denounces the Reparations Com- 
mission for demanding a tax levy of 60,000, 
000,000 marks by May 31 as impossible and 
presumptuous. 

George Michalski, Polish Minister of Finance, 
announces that on December 31, 1921, the na- 
tional debt was 534,000,000,000 Polish marks. 

March 29.—At Dublin, the Freeman’s Journal 
office and presses are wrecked, supposedly by 
Republicans; two Ulster special police are killed 
in ambush at Culloville; 200 Free State troops 
are put out of Benmore Barracks at Galway by 
Republican rebels. 

In England, 850,000 men are ordered locked 
out by the Engineering Employers Federation; 
there is a big strike in the shipyards at Teeside, 
Middlebrough, Borrow on the Tyne, Jarrow, and 
Sunderland. 

March 30.—At London, representatives of 
Ulster, the Irish Free State, and the British 
Government sign an agreement for equal num- 
bers of Catholics and Protestants on Belfast 














AHMED FUAD PASHA, PROCLAIMED KING OF EGYPT 


(With the withdrawal of British suzerainty, the 
former Sultan or Khedive was last month proclaimed 
King of Egypt) 


police, uniforming and numbering of special 
police, cessation of Republican army activity, and 
other provisions for securing peaceful conditions. 

The Wirth Government in Germany is sup- 
ported by a vote of 248 to 81 on its reparation 
policy. 

March 31.—King George assents to the Irish 
Free State treaty, and the British authorities 
turn over all powers to Messrs. Griffith and Col- 
lins; the House of Lords acquiesces in with- 
drawing its amendments. 


April 2.—At Dublin, 3000 rebel troops of the 
Irish Republican army parade in defiance of the 
Free State and renounce the Dail Eireann. 

April 3.—Lloyd George, making a notable de- 
fense of his Genoa policy, criticizing Labor, and 
twitting the “die hards,” wins a 372 to 94 vote 
of confidence in his premiership. 

Premier Poincaré obtains a vote of confidence, 
484 to 78, from the French Chamber of Deputies 
for his Genoa program. 

April 4.—The German Reichstag passes Chan- 
cellor Wirth’s tax program of January 26, com- 
pelling a 1,000,000,000 gold marks loan with 
interest only after three years, repeal of post- 
war profits tax, passage of a 2 per cent. business 
tax, a 40 per cent. duty on coal, and fifty marks 
duty per 100 kilograms of sugar. 


April 11.—The Irish Labor party issues a mani- 
festo protesting against the “rule of gun and 
bomb” by irresponsible individuals. 

Hayti elects Luis Borno as President, to suc- 
ceed President D’Artiguenave. 


April 12.—Chow Tzu-chi, former Minister of 
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Finance, is appointed Acting Premier of China 
in the absence of Premier Liang Shih-yi. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

March 19.—The British flag, it is announced, 
has been raised by a party sent out by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson on Wrangel Island, northwest of 
Alaska. 

March 20.—President Harding orders home the 
American troops remaining on the Rhine. 

Washington officials call attention to the dis- 
covery and claim of Wrangel Island by Ameri- 
cans, who took possession in August, 1881. 

March 21.—The United States buys a palace 
in Forestal Park, Santiago, for the American 
Embassy in Chile at a cost of $146,000, the first 
American embassy to be purchased in South 
America. 

March 22.—The Reparations Commission de- 
mands of Germany 720,000,000 gold marks cash 
and 1,450,000,000 gold marks in goods this year, 
with an ultimatum until May 31 to comply with 
certain economy and tax provisions, as laid out 
at the Cannes Conference. 

Secretary Hughes demands of the Allies priority 
of payment for the cost of America’s Rhine army, 
on a parity with them. 

March 26.—Allied Foreign Ministers sign an 
agreement for revision of the treaty of Sevres 
demilitarizing the Dardanelles; Constantinople 
and Eastern Thrace are to be held by Turkey; 
Greece gets Adrianople and the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula; Smyrna is under special régime, but all the 
rest of Asia Minor is to be Turkish. 

March 28.—The Swiss Government sends a 
150-page report on the Colombia-Venezuela 
boundary dispute to the respective parties; the 
decision in general favors Colombia; a commis- 
sion is to settle specific frontier questions on the 
ground before December 31, 1924. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


March 30.—Austria, ratifying the statutes of 
the International Court of the League of Nations, 
is the sixteenth nation to sign the obligatory 
jurisdiction clause. 

April 1—The Panama Government assigns a 
$500,000 site to the Gorgas Memorial Institute. 

April 3.—Japanese forces report an attack by 
Chita troops near Spasskoye, after a demand by 
the Japanese that the Far Eastern Republic troops 
disarm. 

April 4.—Great Britain’ notifies France that 
upon demand by the United States for interest 
on British war debts, Britain will require France 
to pay interest to her on French war debts. 


April 6.—General Gregory Semenoff, the for- 
mer Siberian anti-Bolshevik leader, is arrested 
in a civil debt action on his arrival at New 
York City. 

April 7.—Britain concedes the right of the 
American Standard Oil Company to explore in 
Palestine mandate territory for oil. 

April 8.—Turkey accepts the Allied armistice 
proposals and will begin negotiations in three 
weeks to end fighting with Greece, asking that 
the evacuated Greek army be not transferred to 
Thrace; the French and British governments 
require the Turkish Nationalists at Angora to 
accept in principle before asking Greece to 
evacuate Smyrna. 

At Rome, the conference of the Succession 
States ends successfully, with forty treaties on 
national debts, pensions, and so forth, between 
tormer constituent parts of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 

April 9.—Shantung evacuation is begun by 
Japan, with the departure of 500 troops from 
Tsingtao. 

April.10.—An economic conference is opened 
at Genoa, with delegates from Germany and 

Russia as well as from the Allied 








nations; the Italian premier, Facta, 
presides; Lloyd George _ says: 
“Europe needs quiet; we can get 
peace if we act together, but not if 
we act in a spirit of greedy vigilance 
over selfish interests.” ... M. Bar- 
thou of France refuses to consider 
M. Tchitcherin’s Bolshevist sugges- 
tions for general reduction of armies. 

Germany, replying to the Repara- 
tions Commission’s demands, refuses 
to create new taxes of 60,000,000 
marks or submit to financial control 
by the Allies, but offers to furnish 
any information desired. 

April 11—At Genoa, M. Tchi- 
tcherin objects to Japanese and Ru- 
manian participation, but is over- 
ruled by Lloyd George. ... The 
report of Allied experts who met 
at London outlining plans for re- 
storing Russia and Europe _finan- 
cially is handed to Tchitcherin; it 
provides for recognition of financial 
engagements of all Russian govern- 
ments and authorities, fundamental 








THE MONUMENT TO ADMIRAL PEARY IN THE ARLINGTON NATIONAL 
CEMETERY, UNVEILED ON APRIL 6, THE THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE 


changes of laws, and protection of 
foreigners. 
Great Britain lines up with France 
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and Belgium in disclaiming in separate notes any 
desire to question the United States’ claim for 
reimbursement of the Rhine army costs on a 
parity with the Allies. 

April 12—The Prince of Wales arrives at 
Tokio. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


March 15.—Anthracite coal miners and opera- 
tors confer at New York City on a wage agree- 
ment to replace that expiring March 31. 

March 16.—At Buffalo, N. Y., thirty railroad 
detectives, saloonkeepers, and merchants are 
accused of freight thefts amounting to $6,000,000 
in the past three years; arrests are made. 

March 21.—John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, issues official 
orders to 600,000 men to stop work in the coal 
mines of the United States and Canada. 


March 23.—The British submarine H-12 is 
rammed by the destroyer Versatile and sunk 
with all hands. 

March 24.—The Ford automobile plant an- 
nounces a permanent policy of a forty-hout, five- 
day week. 

March 25.—A bottle is picked up off Cape 
Lookout Lighthouse containing a note which 
states that the U. S. collier Cyclops was sunk by 
a German submarine in 1918. 

March 29.—The last consignment of soldier 
dead arrives at New York; 45,000 bodies have 
been brought back from Europe. 

Railroad engineers and firemen fail to agree 
on wages with the managements, and the Rail- 
road Labor Board sets a hearing after April 15. 

The Census Bureau announces that foreign- 
born residents who do not speak English compose 
11 per cent. of the United States population. 

March 30.—Two Portuguese aviators, Cap- 
tains Sacadura and Contino, fly from Lisbon to 
Las Palmas, Canary Islands, on the way to Brazil. 

March 31.—Coal miners numbering 600,000 go 
on strike thoughout the United States, leaving en- 
gineers and pumpmen at the mines to protect 
property; 6000 mines are closed. 

April 5.—The two Portuguese aviators fly from 
the Canary Islands to the Cape Verde Islands, 
on their way to Brazil. 

April 7.—Two airplanes in the Paris-London 
air passenger service collide and crash to earth 
at Grandvilliers; seven are killed. 

April 8.—In Texas, tornadoes and rainstorms 
cause over a hundred casulaties with seventeen 
deaths; Oklahoma and Arkansas also suffer. 

April 10.—While the thermometer at New 
York reaches 82° and at Boston touches 85°, Lead- 
ville, Colo., reports 8° above zero, and an eight- 
inch snowfall is reported from Lander, Wyo. 


OBITUARY 


March 15.—George Vincent Wendell, professor 
of physics at Columbia University, 50. 

March 16.—Rev. Charles Eugene Betticher, edi- 
tor of the Spirit of Missions, 40. . . . James 
Wilburforce Longley, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia. . Carl Otto Langley, 
cellist and composer, 70. 


March 20.—Edward Arthur Walton, Scotch 


water-color artist, 61. . . Lieut.-Gen. Baron 
Max von Hausen, former commander of the 3rd 
Saxon Army, who was accused of ordering 
bombardment of Rheims Cathedral, 75 . 

March 21.—Rear Adm. Joseph Gerrish Ayres, 
U. S. N., retired, 82. 

March 24.—Cesare Zocchi, well-known Italian 
sculptor. Baron Denys Cochin, French 
Royalist and statesman, 73. . . . Frank L. Brown, 
secretary of the World Sunday School Associa- 
tion, 59. 

March 26.—Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, English 
author and journalist, 69. . Dr. David Gif- 
ford Willets, medical zoologist of Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

March 28.—N. Naboukoff, former Russian 
Secretary of State under Prince Lvoff. . . . Edwin 
Upton Curtis, Boston Police Commissioner, 
61. . . . Henry P. Nawn, Boston subway 
builder, 66. 

March 29.—José Rufina Bezerra, Brazilian 
sugar king, Governor of Pernambuco. 

March 30.—Pedersen Myskov, Speaker of the 
Danish Folketing since 1913. 

April 1—Charles I, the deposed Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, 35. . . . Jean 
Note, famous Belgian baritone, 63. . . Gertrude 
Page, English novelist. 

April 3.—Cyrus Northrop, president emeritus 
of the University of Minnesota, 88. . . . Rev. 
Archibald Giekie Brown, widely known Baptist 
clergyman of London, 77. 

April 5.—Frederic Villiers, noted war corre- 
spondent and artist, 70. Baron Woeste, 
Minister of State for Belgium. William 
Sampson, comedian and character actor, 63... . 
John H. Murphy, publisher of the 4 fro-A merican, 
of Baltimore, 81. 

April 7.—Charles L. Seabury, marine archi- 
tect, 61. . . . Brig.-Gen. John Milton Thompson, 
U. S. A. retired, 79. . James C. Jenkins, 
former Philippine jurist, 69. . Alfred Venn 
Dicey, noted Oxford professor, 87. 

April 8—Matteo Bensman, Russian composer, 
45. . . . Dr. Henry Lowndes Lynah, noted throat 
specialist, 43. . . . Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell 
Winter, actress and author. . . . William War- 
ner, Pittsfield (Mass.), naturalist, 82. 

April 9—General Erich von Falkenhayn, for- 
mer German Minister of War and Chief of 
Staff, 62. . . . Sir Patrick Manson, noted English 
parasitologist, 78. 

April 10.—Irving Webster Drew, of Lancaster, 
N. H., former United States Senator, T , 
Charles Montgomery Benton, well- known finan- 
cial publisher, 62. . . . Mrs. ‘Marion Howe Hall, 
of High Bridge, N. J., author and suffragist, 77. 

April 11.—Michael H. Walsh, of Woods Hole, 
Mass., originator of rambler roses, 74. 

April 12.—Henry Merwin Shrady, noted Amer- 
ican sculptor, 51 (see page 470). . . .. William 
Newton Best, inventor, 62. 

April 13.—Sir Ross Smith, noted English avia- 
tor, who flew from England to Australia for the 
first time. . Representative Samuel Mitchell 
Brinson, of the Third Congressional District of 
North Carolina, 50. . . Thomas Burt, British 
labor leader, 84. 
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AMERICA’S REFUSAL TO GO TO GENOA 
JonaTHan: “I’ll remain outside while they are building.” 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 
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A CARD PARTY 
Russtan DELEGATE: “I wonder if those 
two swindlers [Lloyd George and Poincaré] 
RE bed ve ‘ . ; . 1 are foolish enough to imagine that I shall 
UNCLE SAM: NOTHIN DOIN, BOYS, ON THAT SITE! be the only one to play square?” 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


From the Star (London, England) 
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INAUGURAL SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT GENOA 
From Le Rire (Paris, France) 











A NEW POWER IN EUROPE—THE “LITTLE ENTENTE” 


{With Premier Benes (or Benesch) of Czecho- 
slovakia as spokesman; the other countries being 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, and Poland] 


From Kikeriki (Vienna, Austria) 


In the French cartoon above, the reader will 
recognize the gagged figures of Poincaré and 
Lloyd George playing cards, while on the op- 
posite side of the table are persons representing 
nations more or less outside the inner circle in 
European affairs—including the United States, 
Germany, Russia, and Turkey. The placards 
read: “Silence on disarmament!”; “Ne mention of 
the Versailles Treaty!”; “Attention to the ques- 
tion of Debts!”; “Be careful of the Orient!”; 
“Do not speak slightingly of the Soviets!” 
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COLLECTING EUROPE’S DEBT TO AMERICA 
Uncrte Sam: “I divide the European debt into 
twenty-five parts, and collect.one each year.” 
1rson: “And at the end of twenty-five years?” 
Uncte Sam: “I have a clean table.” 


From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) 
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THE FOOLISH DOVES WHO INVITE A VULTURE TO THEIR NEST 
From John Bull (London, England) 





While the economic conference at Genoa, 
Italy, has figured most conspicuously in the 
cable dispatches, there are other problems— 
and some individuals—which have drawn 
out the interpretive skill of the foreign 
cartoonist. Lloyd George continues to afford 
rare opportunities. So also does De Valera. 
The Turkish cartoon at the right is particu- 
larly interesting, and with the Polish draw- 
ing on the opposite page it shows that the 
ability to write an editorial with an artist’s 
pen is not confined to the press of the more 
important nations. 














TRYING TO PUT THE WORLD ON ITS OLD AXIS 
(Is Constantine of Greece the only stumbling block?) 
From Ay-Dédé (Constantinople, Turkey) 
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PEACE, AND THE CONFERENCE AT GENOA 
(Will this great conference liberate her, | FINDING A PROGRAM—THE FIRST QUESTION FOR THE NEW 
or add more chains?) MINISTRY OF PREMIER FACTA, IN ITALY 


From JI 420 (Florence, Italy) From J] Travaso (Rome, Italy) 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE, AS MAID OF ALL WORK: “THERE THEY GOAGAIN! ALL THE BLESSED BELLS RINGING 
AT ONCE! I’M GETTING TIRED OF THIS PLACE 
From the Westminster Gazette (London, England) 











TROUBLE FOR ENGLAND 
Joun Butt: “It was bad enough with that Irish 
DE VALERA SOWING TARES terrier, but Heaven knows how it will be with this 
From the Westminster Gazette Indian tiger! } 
(London, England) From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) 
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CONGRESS AS THE “PRINTER’S DEVIL” IN THE WORKSHOP OF PRESIDENT HARDING 
From the Saturday Fvening Post (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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CIRCUS DAY—WE MIGHT AS WELL GIVE UP TRYING TO GET ANY WORK OUT OF HIM UNTIL AFTER THE PARADE 
From Collier’s (New York) 
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WILL THEY CUT IT DOWN TO THIS? 
From the News (Chicago, Ill.) 














DONT YoU “THINK : 
Yqu SHOULD LEAVE ff 


ENOUGH OF ME 














HI, UNCLE! WATCH WHERE YOU'RE STEERING! 
From the Tribune (Sioux City, Ia.) 














ARE OUR LESSONS OF THE LATE WAR SO 
SOON FORGOTTEN ? 
From the Bee (Sacramento, Cal.) 
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JUST ONE THING AFTER ANOTHER HE TRIED A SHORT CUT 


By Berryman, in the Star (Washington, D. C.) From the World (New York) 
May—3 
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HE LEARNED TO STICK IN FRANCE 
From the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 


The business depression which began in the 
fall of 1920 is taking a long time to leave us, 
in the opinion of Forbes Magazine as expressed 
in the cartoon reproduced below; but belief is 
nearly unanimous that the undesirable visitor. is 
at last on its way. The almost complete cessa- 
tion of work in the hard-coal and _ soft-coal 
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WAITING UNTIL THERE IS A CRISIS 
From the Tribune © (New York) 


[The vessel Government Aid is sending by radio 
the cheering message: ‘“‘When it gets serious let us 
know!’ 


mines of the whole country, on April 1, because 
of disagreement regarding wages and hours of 
labor, will not help to restore the much-discussed 
business “normalcy.” Fortunately for the indi- 
vidual citizen, the household user of coal, the 
shut-down has come at the end of winter; and 
while coal bins are empty there will be no real 
hardship. With the steel mills and railroads, 
however, the shortage may become acute. 

















A LONG TIME SAYING GOOD-BYE 


Uncrte Sam: “Hurry up, dear, Miss Prosperity’s 
on the phone.” 


From Forbes Magazine (New York) 











SCUTTLED ! 
From the News (Rome, Ga.) 











PARIS—THREE YEARS AFTER 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. IN RETROSPECT 


MONTH ago I wrote from London 

describing something of the astonishing 
political situation existing there. Now I am 
writing from France with the Genoa Con- 
ference in the immediate foreground. Before 
this article can be printed, at least the open- 
ing sessions of this conference will be a mat- 
ter of record; and I shall seek, therefore, 
rather to record a certain number of Euro- 
pean impressions than to deal with any 
political forecasts. 

Coming back to France after nearly three 
years of absence, nothing is more striking 
than to discover how completely the war has 
vanished from the immediate vision, save only 
in the devastated areas—and how completely 


its problems remain the dominant facts in 
all the discussions in the press and in the 


Parliament. 

Three years ago Paris was the center of 
the world, and one might see the uniforms 
and the statesmen of all of the Allied coun- 
tries on every side. To-day all uniforms, 
even French, have well-nigh disappeared. In 
the quarters where the conference was once 
the cause of congestion, one almost feels a 
sense of emptiness. The Crillon Hotel is 
rather like a historical monument than a 
hotel. The Place de la Concorde seems 
deserted, now that American sentries and 
German cannon have disappeared. 

And yet, the moment one begins to talk 
with French men and women one feels how 
little has been settled ; indeed, how much has 
been complicated by the years which have 
succeeded the Paris Conference and the dis- 
appearance of American armies and Ameri- 
can representatives from the continent of 
Europe. 

You have a sense, on every side, that the 
little folks—the “plain people” of our politi- 
cal phrase—have gallantly and tirelessly set 
to work to repair, as best they could, the 
ruin of the war. But also you have, quite as 
clearly, the sense that such labors as they 
have been able to perform, enormous con- 
sidering their resources, are as nothing by 


comparison with that political chaos which 
remains. 

In a word, to put the thing frankly, with 
every reservation due to the fact that my 
observation is limited to a month, the im- 
pression which I gather from Paris, even 
from London, is that Europe continues politi- 
cally and financially to disintegrate. To-day, 
as every day since the armistice, the problem 
remains too vast for any contemporary states- 
men or politicians, whose attention and 
interest are fixed, necessarily perhaps, upon 
their own fortunes in the French Chamber 
or the British House of Commons. 

If there is optimism—and there must be— 
it is not to be found in the political phases of 
any nation whose conditions may be viewed 
from London or from Paris. In so far as the 
nations which made up the alliance that con- 
quered Germany are concerned, no one can 
mistake the separation which has followed 
the brief association. To-day Britain and 
France are farther apart than at any time 
since the remote days of Fashoda. Between 
France and Italy there is the old gulf of 
hostility, widened by new and still open 
wounds. 

Looking eastward there is something which 
suggests chaos, mitigated a little by the recent 
association of a few states, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia and Rumania, with Poland, in 
what is called the “Little Entente,” an asso- 
ciation which is seeking to establish some- 
thing of order in the region we have come 
to call “Balkanized Europe,” but finds itself 
halted and paralyzed by Anglo-French 
differences. 

At the moment when I write, a new Inter- 
national Conference has just fixed a frontier 
for European Turkey, and has undertaken 
to bring Greek troops back out of Asia 
Minor. What does this mean? Simply that 
France and Britain have fought a war in 
Asia, using Turkish and Greek troops; and 
that now, with certain results established, 
they desire to arrange a truce. No one, 
British or French, imagines that the new 
frontiers just drawn will last longer than 
those outlined in the Paris Conference. Only 
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one more compromise to gain time has been 
arranged—that is all. 

And with the Genoa Conference just 
ahead, Paris was saying, with great frank- 
ness and perhaps a little malice, that it can- 
not possibly succeed in doing one useful 
thing. Italy half agrees, with a few voices 
raised to say that the reception of Russia into 
the European fold again will be of utmost 
importance. Meantime, in Great Britain, 
where the political crisis always endures, the 
supporters of the Prime Minister insist that 
Genoa in 1922 will be more important than 
Paris was in 1919, while Mr. Lloyd George’s 
opponents insist that it is the last desperate 
gamble of a politician who feels the stage 
crumbling under his feet. 

One thing is certain: Genoa does not in 
any sense represent an ordered, considered 
gathering of European nations. ‘There is not 
yet even a semblance of agreement. It is to 
be a battle of many different contending and 
hostile policies and nations. Germany will 
have gone there to receive her first recogni- 
tion as an equal; but she goes eager and 
ready to turn to advantage the obvious dif- 
ferences between her conquerors. Poincaré, 
who will not go from Paris, will manifestly 
seek to block the efforts of Lloyd George in 
the conference. 

Looking from the European observatory, I 
cannot believe that any American will regret 
the fact that the United States will not be 
represented at Genoa. If Europe were really 
agreed, ready to act in even reasonable con- 
cert, to deal with certain dominating diffi- 
culties, then it might be of the utmost im- 
portance for the United States to attend. But 
the simple fact is that Genoa will be—must 
be—given the spirit which animates the 
nations which are to attend—a battleground 
between national policies. In addition, it 
will be a desperate fight of the prime minis- 
ters of several great nations to rehabilitate or 
fortify themselves at home by a positive or 
negative success abroad; that is, either by 
establishing a personal policy or by blocking 
the policy adopted by the chief of another 
nation. 

And, in its last analysis, Genoa will be, 
even more than the Washington Conference 
was, a battle between France and Britain, in 
which British policy will again be to isolate 
France and then coerce her, by the concen- 
trated strength of the countries which have 
rallied to British leadership, among which 
will certainly be the Republic of Germany 
and Russia. 
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II. FRANCE TO-DAY 


Now what is the mood of France to-day? 
In many ways the saddest and bitterest that 
I have ever seen. I came here fresh from 
the Washington Conference, and eager to 
discover what in France had been the 
reaction of an international conference in 
which, in America, it had seemed that France 
had played a purely destructive part. With 
Briand gone, with a new government in 
power, what would France think of her 
American policy? 

What she thought remains a little difficult 
to express, and yet is unmistakable. France 
felt, and feels, that while she sent blundering 
representatives, who neither understood the 
situation nor paid the smallest regard to 
American feelings, yet she was far more the 
victim of Washington than even of the Paris 
Conference. France felt that this American 
gathering | simply marked one more of the 
occasions in which France has been sacrificed 
either to the political or the commercial self- 
interests of those who were associated with 
her in the war. 

Above all, France deeply and passionately 
resents the American criticism of her arma- 
ment policy. I do not believe that any 
thoughtful American here will discover any 
considerable evidence of militarism. Neither 
French statesmen nor French soldiers talk in 
the old familiar German strain of annexing 
provinces or crushing border states. No, the 
thing that one hears on all sides and in every 
milieu, the dominant note in all French talk, 
is that Germany is preparing a war of re- 
venge and that America, who will not prom- 
ise the smallest aid if Germany attacks, is 
asking that France weaken herself in the 
presence of the German menace. 

Time and absence from France serve a 
little to separate one from the French point 
of view as to Germany. It is easy in Snow- 
ville, New Hampshire, or Washington, 
D. C., to come to look upon the German 
menace as rather academic. But when one 
comes to Paris over fields which are still 
marked by German devastation, to find the 
mass of men and women with whom one talks 
still profoundly and vitally concerned with 
the reality of the next German attack, it is 
equally hard not to become sympathetic and 
even convinced. 

But I am not trying here to argue. I am 
trying to represent a state of mind. France, 
the mass of the French people, feels that the 
German peril is desperately real, that some 
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time, as soon as France is weakened by her 
allies or Germany has recovered strength, 
thanks to the intervention of those nations 
which once fought beside France, Germany 
will attack again. They ask—the question is 
to be heard on all sides; it has been asked me 
a thousand times—‘‘Do the Americans know 
how Germany is arming in secret? Have 
they read the figures and the official reports?” 

It is incomprehensible to the French mind 
that while, as they are convinced, Germany 
is preparing this new war, France should be 
asked to reduce her armies in the face of the 
coming attack, and is held to be militaristic 
because she does not reduce her forces more 
rapidly. She has already reduced by one- 
half the length of her period of army service 
as compared with 1914. And what cuts 
deepest, I believe, is the fact that France, 
which feels herself certain to be attacked, is 
denounced as militaristic, while not one word 
is said of Germany, merely because the Ger- 
man preparation is secret, while the French is 
public. 

Then there is a second protest. The 
United States asks France to pay the debt 
contracted during the war. But France is 
totally bankrupt if she does not obtain from 
Germany at least a portion of the repara- 
tions. France has poured billions into her 
devastated area. In point of fact it is not the 
expenditure for armies or for navies which 
is breaking the financial back of France— 
these expenditures are relatively insignificant 
—but it is the: sums which are going to 
restore the regions in the north and east 
where the German spread destruction. 

Now the Frenchman does not say, “I will 
not pay.” No, he simply says, “I cannot 
pay, unless Germany pays me.” But the 
American seems to demand that the French- 
man shall at the same time consent to sweep- 
ing reduction of German reparations, and to 
the integral maintenance of the figure. of 
American debts. But why should the Ameri- 
can ask that the Frenchman display toward 
the German a lenience which the American 
is totally unwilling to show toward France? 
This again is a familiar interrogation. 

So far France has spent many billions in 
rebuilding the factories, the roads, the rail- 
ways in the devastated area. So far she has 
not received one penny from Germany for 
this purpose. Every Frenchman believes that 
Germany will never pay at any time save 
under the pressure of the French army. But 
the United States seems to demand that the 
army be reduced and yet in the same breath 
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asks that France pay the United States, when 
France has no other conceivable resource 
save only that which might be supplied by 
German payments. 

I do not think it is possible to conceive of 
a more complete misunderstanding, or, what 
is even more serious, a more complete an- 
tithesis of ideas, than that existing between 
American and French publics to-day. France 
feels that she has been abandoned by America 
and Great Britain, after America and Britain 
at the Paris Conference had persuaded her, 
in return for a guarantee against German 
aggression, to surrender some of the most 
legitimate fruits of her victory. 

She feels that on every succeeding occasion 
she has been asked in each international 
gathering to resign something more of se- 
curity or of reparation. She sees that while 
the British obtained security by the removal 
of the German fleet, profit by the annexation 
of the German colonies, and advantage by 
the elimination of the German mercantile 
marine, France has nowhere received any- 
thing commensurate. 

But now, because French claims for repa- 
rations conflict with British economic needs 
for the German market, and with similar 
American needs, France sees herself asked to 
make still greater concessions in return for 
—nothing, so far as the Frenchman can see 
at the present moment. 


III. THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


As to the Washington Conference, the 
Frenchman asks: “Why should the United 
States seek to reduce me forever to the rank 
of a third-class naval power and place me 
and Europe generally under the enduring 
control of the British fleet?’ Before the 
war the French navy was stronger than the 
Japanese, and it had only very recently been 
passed by the American. During the war 
France spent all her resources in manufac- 
turing shells and cannon. She scrapped her 
battlefleet, then building; she has never 
resumed the construction. ; 

But what the Frenchman does not under- 
stand is why, simply because he was com- 
pelled during the war to make this sacrifice, 
he should be asked hereafter to accept this 
position as final. “Why,” he asks—I have 
heard the question scores of times—“why 
does the United States desire to put the 
French at the mercy of the British 
completely in Europe?” 
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Moreover, the naval item has a clear mili- 
tary meaning. France has come to rely more 
and more upon her African colonies for 
troops. She used hundreds of thousands in 
the last war, and she will use many more in 
the next. But how is she to insure the 
transport of these troops across the open sea, 
if she has not adequate fleet protection, if her 
Mediterranean .fleet is not strong enough to 
cover this operation, as it did, remember, in 
1914? And at the Marne, African troops 
played a notable part. 

It is clear to Frenchmen now that if Ger- 
many attacks again the Americans will not 
come. They no longer expect the British. 
But they do expect the attack, and they do 
believe that they can repulse it only if they 
are able to reinforce their metropolitan by 
their colonial armies. But the fleet, as re- 
stricted in Washington, as outlined in the 
Hughes program, seems to them inadequate 
for this task, and to-day Paris openly talks 
of imposing reservations upon the naval 
clauses of the Washington agreements which 
shall enable France to increase her fleets in 
-the near future. 

From the French point of view the reser- 
vation appended by the United States Senate 
to the Four-Power Treaty established a 
precedent which permits France to append a 
reservation to the Five-Power Treaty; and 
perhaps even before this article is printed you 
will see that such a reservation has actually 
been adopted by the French Senate. Such a 
reservation will insist upon the French right 
to build a larger fleet. It will be based upon 
the French conception that at Washington 
France was sacrificed to American political 
exigencies and British political purposes. 

And, quite frankly, France resents Wash- 
ington almost as bitterly as the American 
public, at least momentarily, resented French 
policy at the Conference. I have talked with 
scores and scores of Frenchmen, from 
Clemenceau to those who are associated with 
the present government, which is anathema 
to “the Tiger” and his followers. But there 
is little real difference of opinion on the main 
question between any of them. 

We have had in recent days discussion 
over the allied debt as provoked by the 
Loucheur interview, by the Allied Debt 
Funding Commission, and finally by the 
Boyden demand for the payment of the costs 
of the American Army of Occupation of the 
Rhine. Slowly, but in the end clearly, the 
French have come to perceive that these 
several things represent a deliberate Ameri- 


can effort to exert pressure upon French 
policy in the matter of armaments by insist- 
ing upon the payment of outstanding 
obligations. 

But, again, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the resentment and the sense of injury 
resulting from these acts. ‘The Frenchman 
feels that his army is all that stands between 
him and a speedy “renewal of the German 
occupation of his territory. He feels, at 
last, that America has gone home to stay and 
will not come again. Therefore the demand 
that he pay, the use of the financial weapon 
to bring about a diminution of his army, 
which he regards as his single means of 
defense, rouses instant indignation. It seems 
an effort to interfere with his domestic free- 
dom; and it brings resentment even from 
those who are most eager to support army 
reductions wherever possible. 

It is a familiar saying in America that 
only a few of the French political leaders are 
responsible for the so-called policy of mili- 
tarism, and that the mass of the French 
peasants are opposed to it. I think this is 
just arrant nonsense. If you leave the 
Socialists, the extreme Socialists, and the 
Communists out, I do not believe there is 
any sensible difference of opinion in France 
either as to the army or as to the policy to 
be pursued toward Germany. 

When Poincaré succeeded Briand, many 
American friends of mine in official positions 
in Washington said, “Ah, it is better; now 
we have got the extreme right, now we have 
got the most militaristic of Frenchmen, he 
will try and fail; and then the pendulum 
will swing to the left.” But that is not what 
is happening; not in the least. Poincaré’s 
troubles are beginning because he is revealing 
himself in office less extreme than he showed 
himself in the press and in the opposition. If 
he fails and falls, I do not believe that the 
result will be the election of a more moderate 
man, but rather a swing back — perhaps 
toward the party of the old Tiger himself, 
who is far from dead. 

To me the dominant circumstance in 
France at the moment is a certain national 
solidarity. It does not exist in Britain. It 
certainly does not exist in Italy. I cannot 
guess what may be the case in Germany. 
But in France the people are resolved to stay 
armed sufficiently to meet a new German 
attack, which they expect, and to use their 
arms to compel Germany, if other means be 
lacking, to pay those reparations without 
which France is ruined. 
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And France does not intend to be ruined. 
If you could travel, as I have, through the 
worst of the devastated area and see what 
Frenchmen and Frenchwomen have _ been 
and are doing there to bring back the land, 
you would feel the enormous vitality, the 
tremendous will to live, which France is 
displaying. You would feel and see the 
spirit of Verdun revealing itself on a score 
of fields, and see the peasant advancing from 
shell-hole to shell-hole to make good the 
military victory. 

There has been a nasty sneer heard in 
some parts of America that France was sit- 
ting with folded arms waiting for outside 
help to rebuild her ruins. The German has 
even alleged that she was keeping her ruins 
for the advantage they gave her as an indict- 
ment of Germany. ‘Two hours spent in any 
region devastated by the Germans will show 
the complete and brutal untruthfulness of 
such allegations. 

It is true that the task is still incomplete; 
it is true that with the meagre sums allowed, 
the rebuilding of cities has not yet been 
finished, and in places is hardly begun. . But 
it is equally true that the peasant has restored 
his land, even in some of the worst shell-torn 
districts. It is true that where three years 
ago I rode along the old Hindenburg Line, 
looking out on mile after mile of rusting 
barbed wire and endless trenches and con- 
crete strong points, you may now ride with- 
out a sign to suggest that the fields had ever 
been withdrawn from cultivation. 

Three years ago I marked down certain 
regions which seemed worst, and resolved to 
come back and see what had been done after 
the passage of time. And having been in 
some of those regions—Lens, Arras, Peé- 
ronne, Bapaume, St. Quentin and Soissons— 
I can testify of my own knowledge and out 
of my own experience how tremendous has 
been the task accomplished in the restoration 
of devastated France—and accomplished so 
fartwithout a dollar of German reparations. 

Whatever else may be true, it is not true 
that the French people have sat down and 
waited for outside aid. No, they have come 
back to their land and their ruins. They 
have restored lands. They live still among 
the ruins in wooden barracks which by the 
thousands the French Government has sup- 
plied. But they must wait for the German 
reparations for money to construct new 
houses. Always from dawn to dark, men, 
women and children, you may see them in 
good weather and in bad, tirelessly at work. 
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IV. AMERICA AND FRANCE 


I am bound to say, however, as a result of 
my brief stay in France, that the American 
notion that France can be brought by per- 
suasion or even by gentle pressure to take 
our view either as to the matter of arma- 
ments or as to that of reparations seems to 
me perfectly inexact. For a very long time 
to come, as far as one can see, French mili- 
tary strength will be based upon the French 
estimate of the German danger, and the 
value of the French army as a means of 
collecting reparations. 

As to persuading France te agree to the 
reduction of the sum of German repara- 
tions, there is exactly one way that seems 
feasible. The French are quite ready to 
reduce the sum of German reparations by 
precisely as much as Britain and the United 
States are ready to reduce the sum of the 
debts owed them by France. But except as 
these nations take such a line, it is useless to 
seek any substantial reduction of German 
reparations, although everyone knows now 
that the present sum is preposterous. 

The British, whose education in debts has 
gone far beyond the American, see this, and 
have been on the point of cancelling the debt 
owed them by France, and unquestionably 
will do so at no distant date. They know 
that for them the restoration of the German 
market is a matter of vital importance, but 
they perceive that the restoration remains 
impossible while the reparations problem re- 
mains unsettled. 

We, on the contrary, are suggesting the 
immediate payment by the Allied nations of 
some part, at least, of their debt to us. But 
when we make the formal demand we shall 
certainly be met by the French statement 
that France has no other asset than her claim 
on Germany, that she is trying diligently to 
collect it, and that, when Germany pays, she 
will pay, but before, it is quite impossible, 
and we must see that one reason she needs 
an army is to be able to force Germany to 
pay, when all patience shall have been 
exhausted.” 

There are two feelings in France to-day 
toward the United States, two well-defined 
and distinct emotions. On the one hand 
there is sense of injury, a feeling of sadness, 
a sense that France has been misunderstood 
by a friend, not perhaps without some fault 
upon her own part. There is a feeling that 
France may have represented her case badly 
at Washington, but there is nevertheless a 
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profound sense that the case itself is just and 
should be appreciated. 

' There is, too, a feeling that France has 
been the victim of the propaganda and of the 
selfish interests of other nations, that the 
United States has now for France rather the 
feelings of a cruel creditor than of an old 
friend. You will never find a Frenchman 
who even in his most secret heart feels that 
the charge that France is militaristic is any- 
thing but a wicked and cruel libel. And you 
will therefore find that as the United States 
presses claims for payment of Allied debts 
with a feeling that by this means European 
war expenditures may be restricted, French- 
men—and not impossibly all Europeans, for 
that matter—will feel that the United States 
is following a purely selfish and brutal policy. 

You have, then, on one side grief and on 
the other resentment; but you do not have, 
and I do not believe you are going to have, 
in France the smallest appreciation of the 
American state of mind. I have just come 
from a luncheon at which there were a num- 
ber of members of the French Senate and 
Chamber present. The table discussion was 
of the period of service in the army, which 
means in reality the number of troops in the 
army, for each year of service adds 225,000 
to the number with the colors. Before the 
war it was three years. _ 

But in this discussion the plea for the 
period of one year was most strongly sup- 
ported by a general who is, also, an Alsa- 
tian. The single point argued about was 
whether a year promised enough security, the 
minimum of security necessary. And it was 
the testimony of all present that the one-year 
period was gaining converts steadily. But 
this would mean reducing the French Army, 
not by one-half, as will be done in any event, 
but by two-thirds, since 1914. 

“Do you think we keep an army because 
we want it?” This is a familiar question. 
“Do you think we like to spend the money 
and keep our boys in the barracks? How 
can Americans believe that we French people 
are so stupid?” ‘These are questions sound- 
ing in my ears over and over again. “If 
America and Britain had only kept their 
promise made in the Treaty of Guarantee, 
not only would France have been able to 
reduce her armies, but Germany would have 
put away all thought of revenge.” ‘This is 
an equally familiar argument. 

Now America has decided to stay out of 
Europe. The events of the latest Senate 
debate over the Four-Power Treaty have 


confirmed this impression. But while America 
continues to give proof that she will not 
return to Europe, she seems to the amazed 
Frenchman to insist upon interfering with 
his measures taken to defend himself. 

“Yes, yes,” said one distinguished French 
legislator, who has been a Cabinet Minister, 
“we begin to understand that America will 
not participate in European affairs. But 
what puzzles us is that, just as soon as we 
take this for granted and begin to take 
measures accordingly, America begins to 
criticise us and to show all kinds of dis- 
pleasure. You tell us you are done with 
Europe, but you do not stop telling Europe 
what she must do.” 

Everywhere I go I am examined and 
cross-examined as to the American situation. 
The Washington Conference, which was 
long a mystery, has now become a fact. De- 
bates in Parliament have attracted public 
attention to the Washington affair. But 
interest is concentrated only upon the con- 
sequences and, as the reports continue to 
demonstrate that France was compelled to 
play a minor part, sat in a corner to wait 
until the great naval powers had completed 
their arrangements, there is not a little bitter- 
ness accompanying a good deal of injured 
pride. Out of this I suspect will come any 
reservation which may be applied to the 
Five-Power Treaty, and a reservation seems 
now likely-in the extreme. 


V. SUMMING IT UP 


France goes to Genoa with frank appre- 
hensions, and the sense of almost complete 
isolation. But I think it is rather a mistake 
to believe as one does both in London and in 
Washington that this isolation will lead 
France slowly but surely to bend her will to 
that of other countries. I don’t think the 
tendency is in that direction at all. Rather 
I think the sense of isolation may end by 
leading France to take more extreme steps, 
not from choice but from her own reading 
of the situation. 

As to British policy, the French speak 
with cynicism but without too much bitter- 
ness. From their point of view the British 
have been loyal to that conception of their 
own self-interests which has dominated their 
foreign policy for many centuries. The 
French are certainly not satisfied, but neither 
are they surprised. ‘The same is true of 
Italian policy; it is merely the logical ex- 
pansion of Italian policy before the war, 
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when Italy was a member of the German 
alliance. 

On the other hand, American action comes 
to France as a total surprise, and leaves a 
few Frenchmen angry, perhaps, but most 
Frenchmen puzzled and hurt. It is an odd 
fact about the Frenchman that he never by 
any accident feels called upon to understand 
the psychology, the politics or the problems 
of another people, but, by contrast, feels 
badly treated if any people fails to see eye 
for eye with him in his own world. Thus 
the Frenchman expects America to under- 
stand, and looks a little impatient when 
one suggests that a little understanding of 
America on his part would help. 

But the Frenchman feels that America 
was in the war. Miuillions of Americans saw 
France, saw the devastated area, saw the 
Germans at work. He cannot understand 
how now, then, the Americans fail to see 
that the Germans are planning another attack 
and can be checked only if France remains 
armed. He has neither much interest in 
nor much patience with the notion that the 
German has changed, and unfortunately he 
is able to find in the mouths of many Ger- 
mans, and in the deeds of more, proof of the 
accuracy of his contention. He insists that 
centuries of proximity enable him to know 
the German better than anyone else and 
also that this same proximity has cost him 
bitterly in all the past. 

I cannot find that three years have much 
changed the real situation. Most of all that 
one hears and sees now recalls the days of 
early April in the Paris Conference. ‘Then 
and ever since then the same old problems 
have dominated all else—the problems of 
security for France and reparations for the 
victims. Then and ever since then the 
Anglo-Saxon nations, having won the things 
the war meant for them, have sought to win 
the peace also by restoring commerce and 
trade. 

But for the Frenchman the war could not 
with victory bring the automatic realization 
of his hopes. His victory depended rather 
upon the peace than upon the war. And so 
far he feels quite bitterly that he won the 
war only to lose the peace, that the world no 
longer cares about his needs, and that British 
and American interests are better served by 
the restoration of Germany commercially 
than of France physically. And this feeling 
dominates all French policy and feeling. 

_ Between British and French policies there 
is unending collision. A portion of this is 
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due to historic rivalries. Britain practises 
once more her historic policy of uniting the 
smaller states of the Continent against the 
dominant power, which is France. In every 
capital in Europe outside of the German 
world, French and British influences are at 
work, The Near East and Russia are battle- 
grounds. Benes recently in Paris and Lon- 
don protested that the accentuation of this 
rivalry would threaten thé unity of all of the 
Little Entente states, yet everyone knows 
that the battle is to be carried to Genoa and 
there fought with renewed bitterness. 

To historic rivalries are added present ne- 
cessities. Britain must restore the markets 
of the world or suffer terribly. But to 
restore the markets of the world is tanta- 
mount to restoring Germany. France does 
not care about markets, but she is deter- 
mined Germany shall not be restored unless 
Germany pays France. And Germany is 
convinced that if she continues to pay nothing, 
Anglo-French rivalry will one day save her. 
Moreover, if Germany is to be restored, the 
first step is the reduction of reparations and 
the elimination of the menace of the use of 
the French army to force payment or apply 
sanctions. 

When you come to the bottom of the thing 
you see that France regards a certain solution 
of German facts as a matter of life and death 
for her, and is resolved to insist upon it. 
Britain, on her part, sees her own prosperity 
or ruin dependent upon another solution of 
the same facts and for this she fights in every 
world conference. You have, then, substan- 
tial paralysis in the world of international 
politics. You have had it for three years, 
and there is no present promise that it will 
be interrupted. 

But unless it be interrupted, almost every 
witness who has testified to me agrees that 
disintegration, political and financial, will 
continue in Europe, that economic degenera- 
tion will go forward, and a few—I think of 
a distinguished Dutch editor for one—de- 
clare that so far from marching toward any 
settlement, Europe is moving toward more 
wars as the inevitable prelude to any actual 
adjustment. As to the accuracy of this fore- 
cast, I do not venture an opinion. As to his 
declaration, on meeting me after three years, 
“You must know first that Europe is still 
going to pieces,” I can only say that I have 
heard it on many sides and from many men 
of worldwide prominence. 

But to come back to America and the 
Washington Conference, for a moment, I 
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feel sure that the notions born of events 
there, that the United States by the use of 
gentle pressure can enforce certain ideas in 
Europe, or by refusal to participate in Europe 
until certain things are done, can hasten these 
things, are essentially misconceptions. They 
are too completely abstractions to have real 
value, when one tries to translate them from 
the banks of the Potomac to those of the 
Seine, much less of the Vistula. 

If I believed the current American legend 
that France was militaristic I might, perhaps, 
see things more optimistically, because for 
such an excess of policy there is an inevitable 
corrective. But I do not share this view. I 
can find nothing to corroborate it in the lives 
of the scores of French people I have met 
here. No, to me French policy and feeling 
seem rather to rest upon a well-nigh unani- 
mous interpretation of French history and 
French problems, that, to say it baldly, 
France is not militaristic but purely French, 
faithful to her history and her traditions 
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and, therefore, in collision with those nations 
whose interest, and therefore whose tradi- 
tions and history, are quite different from 
those of France herself. 

I have been in France at various times 
during the war, throughout the Paris Con- 
ference, and now again after three years of 
alleged peace. And the feeling which I have 
is that France, in the light of all that has 
liappened in these crowded seven years, has 
been thrown back upon her own self, upon 
her own conceptions, rather than been in the 
smallest degree affected by outside opinions, 
ideas or principles. 

And for better or for worse, for herself 
and for the world, I believe France means 
to hold her ground, even if in the end she 
stands alone, which is possible. And events 
at Genoa will, I venture to predict, demon- 
strate this even more clearly than those of 
Washington, where at least theoretically 
France was among friends, which will not be 
true in the city of Columbus. 





THE CZECHOSLOVAK 


VIEWPOINT 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PREMIER BENES 
BY EDWARD T. HEYN 


N the course of an interview granted me 

on March 25 at his office in Prague, Dr. 
Eduard Benes, Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia, spoke 
trankly of his expectations regarding the 
Genoa Conference and stated his views as to 
the attitude of the United States in declining 
to take part in that international meeting. 

After meeting Dr. Benes’ private secre- 
tary, a young vice-consul who speaks English 
well, having long lived in Australia, I was 
ushered into the beautifully furnished apart- 
ment occupied by the Foreign Minister him- 
self, who is a slight man in stature, speaks 
excellent English, has a democratic manner, 
and looks and acts like an American. 

In response to my request for his views 
concerning the reasons set forth by Secretary 
Hughes for refusing to take direct part in 
the Genoa Conference, Dr. Benes said: 


All questions are more or less economic and 
political, according to the long-accepted views of 


Europe. Europe has been greatly demoralized 
by the war, and the idea that a full understand- 
ing can be reached by a mere economic process 
seems a somewhat materialistic conception. It is 
true that every question is an economic one to a 
large degree, but it also has a political side. I 
appreciate the American unwillingness to partici- 
pate in the political affairs of Europe, but after 
all, the world is realizing that your country has 
not fully understood the catastrophe in which 
we have fallen and the terrible time through 
which we have passed. But still I am an opti- 
mist, and we must work for reconstruction, and 
through the amelioration of present conditions 
give the people of all countries a chance to work. 

America cannot remain out of Europe, because 
the United States is now too intimately connected 
with continental affairs. The questions now 
needing solution are not merely economic but 
political. I desire to show from our own expe- 
rience how far this goes. I came back to Prague 
in 1919, when Austria was on the point of col- 
lapse. It had no coal, and I arranged with 
Dr. Renner, then Austrian Chancellor, to send 
to Austria 5100 tons of coal daily, and although 
we had but little coal ourselves for our railroads 
and industries, we fully realized that we must 
help Austria. We also helped Austria with 
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money. Some of our political leaders were op- 
posed to this, but I told them that if you wish 
to have employment for our people which would 
be worth at least 800,000,000 crowns, it would 
be well to extend to Austria a credit of 500,- 
000,000 crowns. 

For the United States the present problems 
are much easier, as it is unified, but Europe has 
forty-eight different states. Some of them are 
agrarian, others are industrial, with different 
customs and different frontiers. Some of the 
people of these countries are still imbued with 
national hatreds and a chau- 
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ally supposed—for example, it does not com- 
pare with the amounts spent for education or for 
social welfare purposes. I fully agree with the 
United States that the size of national armies 
should be limited, but this to my mind will not 
be accomplished entirely by agreements or in- 
ternational conferences. The Genoa Conference 
has created great hopes in the minds of some, 
but people now seem to expect much less from 
it, and it is my impression that it will be only 
a step forward toward a slow but gradual 
reconstruction of Europe. 

After all, I am fully con- 





vinistic spirit. We have 
twelve centuries of tradi- 
tion behind us, which is 
hard to overcome. Our own 
country fought against Aus- 
tria. We fought the great- 
est war in history, and it is 
dificult to bring about a 
change in the point of view 
of people in only three years. 
We must educate the nations 
to a conception of a new 
humanity, so that in the 
future armies will be no 
longer necessary, but this 
time has not come yet. I 
fully appreciate the Ameri- 
can point of view—not to 
give financial and other aid 
to Europe,-unless disarma- 
ment follows. We agree to 
this, but this conception must 
be gradually obtained, step 





vinced that sooner or later 
the United States will partici- 
pate in the affairs of Europe, 
for the reconstruction of the 
continent is not _ possible 
without the aid of your 
country. The position of 
the United States is exactly 
as was that of Czechoslo- 
vakia three years ago. At 
that time this country asked 
for a loan, but there was no 
confidence existing anywhere, 
as a future war was feared, 
and so we helped ourselves. _ 
Now we have obtained a 
loan in England and Amer- 
ica. Just as we did three 
years ago, America now 
waits for a better position, 
but in the meantime much 
time is thereby lost in the 
reconstruction of Europe. 








by step, and people must be 
educated first through a po- 
litical policy in this direc- 
tion. America says disarm 
at once, but this method is 
oppressive, for when the states of Europe are 
fully reorganized and _ reconstructed, there no 
longer will be a need for great armies. 


I asked Dr. Benes what he thought of the 
plan of Lord Esher, which will be submitted 
to the League of Nations meeting in Septem- 
ber, to reduce land armaments in Europe, so 
that Czechoslovakia would be allowed an 
army of only 90,000 men. In reply he said: 


This would be a dangerous method. Next 
year, however, we have already decided to reduce 
our army to 15,000 men, practically one-third. 
Such a reduction the first year after the war 
would have been extremely difficult. After all, 
the present amount fixed in our national budget 
for military purposes is not as great as gener- 
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Dr. Benes added that 
he did not believe that 
the question of repara- 
tions would come up in Genoa. ‘After all, 
that question must be settled by some agree- 
ment between France and Germany, for as 
long as either country is dissatisfied there 
can be no real peace in Europe.” 

The Vienna Mittagszeitung a few days 
ago reported that Dr. Benes, at the request 
of the American Government, had presented 
an economic program for the “Succession 
States,” which had already been transmitted 
to Washington. Dr. Benes, when I asked 
him with regard to this report, denied that 
he had worked out such a plan in detail, but 
admitted that for some months he had con- 
ferred with Lewis Einstein, the American 
Minister in Prague, on the subject. 
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THE IRELAND OF TO-MORROW 


AND THE MEN WHO WILL LEAD HER 


BY SHAW 
RELAND is at the parting of the ways. 


She is passing from aspiration to realiza- 
tion. For the first time in seven centuries, 
she has, with the coming of the Free State, 
to justify herself both to herself and the 
world. She has, one believes, the men, the 
material, and the method with which to do 
it. Present dissensions are but transitory. 
The Irish Free State has come to stay. 

The Ireland of to-morrow is not going to 
be a country of two civilizations—UIster 
and the South. Within a generation, per- 
haps within a decade, Ulster will have voted 
herself inside a united Ireland because, in 
the first place, Ulster, as she is beginning 
to realize, is really “Irish to the heels of 
her,” being bound to the other four-fifths 
of Ireland by the surest, subtlest bond in 
the world—the bond psychological; and in 
the second, because, cut off from the rest, 
she is going to be hurt in pocket, not only 
by boycott, but by increased taxation. Now, 
as the recent boycott by the South proved, 
Ulster does not like being hurt in pocket— 
something that Arthur Griffith pointed out 
to me nearly two years ago. 

Ulster gave the Ireland of a hundred 
years ago her leaders in rebellion. She is 
going to give the Ireland of to-morrow her 
economic leaders. We can learn Ireland’s 
future from her past. 

Those who speak of “the experiment in 
Erse” and its absurdity do not realize two 
things: First, that of Ireland’s four millions 
nearly a fourth already can speak Irish; 
and, secondly, that the little children lisping 
their prayers and prattling at their mothers’ 
knees since the 1916 Rising are doing so in 
Irish, not English. I myself have been in 
many houses, the past two years, in which 
the children scarcely understood English. 


Irish to Be Spoken 


To-morrow’s Erin will be bi-lingual, like 
Wales. Irish will be taught as “a living 
tongue” in the national schools; it will be 
spoken in street and forum, but English will 
be used for communication with the outside 
world and for commerce. Steady, far- 
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seeing Professor John MacNeill, the Sinn 
Fein Minister of Education, and chairman 
in the Dail Eireann, has in many conversa- 
tions outlined his hopes upon these lines. 
Professor Dillon, of Galway University, 
with some of his colleagues, expressed it as 
their opinion that Irishmen within a few 
generations would use Irish colloquially, as 
they and their families even to-day use it in 
their own homes. 

The insistence upon Irish is extraordi- 
nary. It is regarded by men so widely 
separated as the romanticist de Valera, reared 
in the cottage of a Limerick laborer, and 
Desmond Fitzgerald, the brilliant Sinn Fein 
Minister of Publicity, reared and educated 
in a comfortable English environment, with 
an accent as English as any Anglo-Saxon of 
them all, and himself a fluent Gaelic speaker, 
as essential. Scores of Irish leaders have 
said to the writer: ‘Language is the cement 
of nationhood.” 

Three broad concepts are going to group 
Irishmen in the early days of the Free State: 
the romantic, the industrial, and the agri- 
cultural. The first will be typified by de 
Valera, that modern Don Quixote who 
sometimes breaks his ghostly spears upon 
ghostlier windmills, and who will lead the 
“Trish Republican” section in the Irish Par- 
liament; the second group will be led by 
Arthur Griffith, the man of cold fire and 
exquisite judgment, who wishes to see an 
industrial Ireland of factories evolving upon 
English and Continental lines; and the third 
group headed by Sir Horace Plunkett, for- 
mer Unionist and now Free Stater, who, 
unemotional, practical, with his famous 
coadjutor, “A. E.” (George Russell), sees, 
probably rightly, the salvation of the future 
Ireland in codperation and agriculture. 

Those three men typify in a country 
which sees everything through symbols and 
personality the three main forces in the 
Ireland of to-morrow. 

To them will be added within a few years 
the Ulsterman, hard-headed but hot-headed. 
Three men will represent Ulster in the first 
year: Sir James Craig, J. M. Andrews, 
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Ulster’s Minister of Labor, and H. N. Pol- 
lock, her Minister of Finance. 

These three men come to one’s mind as 
I saw them one morning in the Ulster 


Reform Club, Belfast, where they had been 


good enough to receive me as special corre- 
spondent for a group of London newspapers. 
Craig, grim, dour captain, with much humor 
and, for all his grimness, not insensible to 
argument—a terrible man with a terrible 


mouth—but a “bonnie fechter.” Andrews, 


black-avised, immovable as an Antrim rock, 
but underneath none kindlier, as he proved 
to me some days later when he showed me 
round his beautiful house outside Belfast, 
and told me stories of Sir Edward Carson, 
now lost forever in the obscurity of a peer- 
age and the tortuous labyrinth of the legal 
brain—the man who learns nothing and 
forgets nothing: And the statesmanlike 
Pollock, head of the world’s largest rope- 
works, of the kindly eyes and well-trimmed 
beard, who told the secret story of the Irish 
Convention of 1917, when the Southern 
Unionists were prepared to make their own 
peace behind the backs of their Ulster 
brethren and so explained that dislike and 
distrust which, unknown to the world, 
existed between Ulster and the chiefs of 
the 100,000 Protestant Unionists scattered 
throughout “the South.” 

Pollock will be the link between Sinn 
Fein and Ulster and, as one has reason to 
think, would probably not be averse to a 
working alliance between North and South. 


“TIndividualist Codperation” 

Ireland will launch an experiment in 
society which may yet have profound effect 
upon the future of the world. That is the 
experiment of “individualist codperation.” 

Competitive individualism has begun to 
show increasingly wide cracks in the walls 
of its house. Bureaucratic socialism, on the 
other hand, has, especially since the war, 
shown its essential weaknesses of control and 
production. The world already is looking 
for a new gospel—or rather, for a variant 
of democracy. Ireland believes that she has 
found this in “individualist codperation.” 

The pivot upon which to-morrow’s eco- 
nomic Ireland will turn is the pivot of co- 
operation. Already the thirty or forty 
creameries burned down by British troops 
against orders are being rebuilt. Already, 
countries like Denmark are being ransacked 
for the best of their brains and organization 
in connection with codperation. 

The Irishman is the world’s first individ- 
ualist. But, it is not unlikely that he will 
prove himself one day the world’s first co- 
operator. (As a matter of fact, he had, 
prior to the terrible events of the last five 
years, made quite exceptional strides upon 
the codperative road, or “milky way,” as it 
has been called, from its partial association 
with the creameries.) What he is now 
going to do is to graft upon the tree of some 
system like that of Danish codperation, with 
its meticulous system of standardization, a 
full and free individualism. In other words, 
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while using a minimum of the standardiza- 
tion necessary to cement the agricultural and 
codperative fabric together, he will give the 
individual farmer free play for the develop- 
ment of initiative and experiment. 

All this, curious as it sounds to modern 
ears, is but a modification of the old “clan” 
system of the Gael. By it, Ireland hopes 
to secure all the advantages of organiza- 
tion without corresponding disadvantages— 
to secure economy of effort without bureau- 
cracy and stagnation. 


George Russell 


One man will be the inspirer of this, 
perhaps Ireland’s greatest man—‘A. E.,” 
those magic initials by which George Russell 
is known. 

This brown-bearded, brown-eyed Ulster 
Protestant, who looks more like a saint who 
has stepped out of the pages of a medieval 
missal than a modern cooperator, is regarded 
in all countries as one of the foremost living 
cooperators and economists. ‘To see _ this 
pacifist Sinn Feiner, his short briar in his 
mouth, sitting on one side of a hob in Plun- 
kett House, Merrion Square, Dublin, with a 
brown earthenware pot of tea brewing be- 
tween himself and that remarkable young 
woman, green-eyed and white-haired, Miss 
Susan Mitchell (George Moore’s biogra- 
pher and George Russell’s assistant), behind 
him the walls of the room covered with 
paintings of fairies “taken from life,” is to 
see the poetry of life applied to its realittes. 

George Russell is adored by all Irishmen 
irrespective of class or creed. If one had 
to point to a single man who might one day 
be the savior of Erin, one would unhesi- 
tatingly point to George Russell. He, prob- 
ably more than any other man, not excepting 
Griffith and Michael Collins, has made the 
Irish Free State possible by the inspiration 
and the influence that so often determines 
the actions of the statesman. 

Here is a man who applies the mystical 
to the material, who believes as assuredly 
in the existence of his fairies as he does in 
his codperation, and regards Heaven as an 
integral part of earth. At his house in 
Dublin one meets Basque priests, Sinn Fein 
revolutionary leaders, English society women, 
poets like Yeats and prose writers like James 
Stephens. One may meet a king or one 
may meet a_ beggar. George Russell’s 
“Sunday evenings” with their bewildering 
“democracy,” which does not even exclude 
the aristocrat, are examples of that spiritual 
alchemy which is Erin’s—the alchemy which 


is going to dissolve the insoluble and solve 
the difficult problems which await the men 
who will lead Ireland. 

Within less than a century Ireland has 
lost about four millions by emigration and 
famine. To-morrow’s Ireland, or rather 
the Ireland of the day after to-morrow, will 
assuredly see its old population restored, and 
even a population of ten millions is not out- 
side the bounds of possibility. 

With the cause of the eternal devitalizing 
battle with England removed and with the 
flood of Irish brain and energy poured into 
productive channels, we are going to see the 
emigration blood-flow stanched, as even since 
the war it has begun to stanch. Ireland for 
the first time holding her population, or even 
gaining a little. Her new coéperative sys- 
tem, getting into its stride, combined with 
the coming introduction of the modern 
power-machinery which has always been her 
sore need and which can be purchased by 
a country which even to-day is one of the 
most prosperous in Europe, will give to the 
future Ireland the material resources for a 
population of double the present number. 
“Birth-control” has never been practised, 
nor is it likely to be practised in Ireland, 
which is noted for its large families. Prince 
Kropotkin, one of the greatest authorities 
of his day upon food resources, demonstrated 
many years ago that a country the size of 
Ireland could be made to support at least 
twenty millions of people. 

Ireland will find her chief markets in 
England, with its increasing population and 
increasing demand for butter, eggs, and 
bacon. Even to-day Ireland herself is 
England’s best customer, no other country 
excepted. 

In the Ireland of the next twenty-five 
years we are going to see the final disap- 
pearance of the remnants of the landlord 
class) When Arthur James Balfour por- 
tioned out his small holdings in the Con- 
gested Districts of the West, he drove the 
first nail into the coffin of the land-owning 
class. The squire with the “squireen” will 
disappear, and with them a class that were 
the vampires of Erin. 

The country will be ultimately divided 
into small holdings upon similar lines to 
those of Denmark, all these small holders 
being linked together, as Griffith, Russell, 
and others pointed out to the writer, by the 
cooperative system. There will be farmers’ 
seed, fertilizer, and agricultural machinery 
unions for purchase and experimentation. 
Cattle-breeding experts will travel from 
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farm to farm to advise as to the best methods 
of rearing livestock, while one day it is 
the dream of Irish codperators to have a 
national seed and soil-testing station for the 
examination of seeds and soils. The future 
of economic Ireland really lies in the hands 
of the agricultural chemist—and Plunkett 
House knows it. 

Having recently had the opportunity of 
traveling throughout the Congested Dis- 
tricts in a four-hundred-mile tour under the 
guidance of one of the heads of the Con- 
gested Districts Board, I am in a position 
to state that it is not the intention of the 
new Ireland to scrap what is generally ad- 
mitted to be one of the few feathers in the 
cap of English occupation. ‘The lace, weav- 
ing, and other industries established by 
“the Boord,” as it is known, to relieve the 
dreadful congestion of the past along that 
stony strip of land on to which the Conne- 
mara peasantry had been herded in the bad 
old times, will be continued in an Irish Ire- 
land. Nor, so far as I have been able to 
gather, is it intended to scrap the Civil 
Service merely because it is “British.” Ex- 
perts on land purchase, pensions, and taxes 
will still be needed in the new Ireland—only 
they will have to be “Irish,” and not “West 
British,” in their outlook. 


Ireland to Be Led by Youth 


What is scarcely realized out of Ireland 
is that the Ireland of to-morrow will be led 
by not more than a handful of men and 


women in the first five years of the transi- 
tion stage, and that the majority of the men 
and women who will lead her after that 
time will probably be under forty. 

Ireland is to be led by youth, as is already 
evident from the “‘youngsters” like de Valera, 
Collins, and others, under whose leadership 
she has so gladly placed herself during the 
last eventful years. Pearse, the first Presi- 
dent of the Irish Republic, that beautiful 
fated boy whose face at St. Enda’s College 
outside Dublin, the light of other worlds 
upon it, I still remember as its owner painted 
to me in glowing colors the future of a 
Gaelic Ireland, all unwitting that ere three 
years had run he was to die before a firing 
platoon with that “beau geste” of so many 
of his countrymen when they meet death, 
was little older than one of his own pupils. 
Pearse, like Griffith, an Irishman of Welsh 
descent, is almost unknown to the great 
world. It is enough to say here that his 
life-concept, more than that of any ether 
man, will be the inspiration to the youth of 
the Ireland to come. Artist and fighter, 
scholar and educationalist, he was one more 
example of the queer combination of artist 
and sociologist so often met with in the little 
island. 

Speaking of art and the artist, not only 
the men of the Irish literary movement, but 
tens of thousands of Irishmen overseas are 
looking with confidence to an Irish Renais- 
sance in literature and the arts, now that 
her genius can find its medium outside the 
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political maelstrom. 
Already, many new 
writers and painters 
of promise are show- 
ing themselves. 
Within a generation 
we should see the 
Irish literary move- 
ment rise to the full 
flower of attainment 
and recognition 
throughout the 
world. 

It looks at the 
moment as_ though 
Ireland’s most fa- 


mous guerrilla war- 
rior, Michael 
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at any rate an open secret that for him Sir 
James Craig and some of the men who lead 
Ulster have conceived a high respect. He 
is the man who will one day reopen the 
broken “negotiations” with Ulster. 

There is another man, Michael Collins’s 
deadly antagonist at the moment, whose 
name is scarcely known to the world, bu: 
who is probably destined to lead the Irish 
Republican section in the Irish Parliament 
on College Green. That man is Cathal 
Burgha, or Charles Burgess as his name is 
known in the English. This formidable 
fighter who, as Minister of Defense, made 
himself respected by both the de Valera and 
the Griffith party, comes from my own native 
town, and, as I learned from his own lips 
when “on the run” during the stormiest 

period of the fight with Eng- 





(The brilliant Sinn Fein 

Minister of Publicity) 
Collins, would win his spurs in 
a sphere which at one time 
seemed remote from this fear- 
less young fighter, whose cool- 
ness under stress has become 
proverbial. Michael Collins, 
who was once seen to ride. in 
broad. daylight down O’Con- 
nell Street, his hip pockets bulg- 
ing suspiciously, so feared that 
he was untouched by the dozens 
of spies and detectives who 
passed him, has the makings of 
a statesman. There are two 
men: in the world whom Pre- 
mier Lloyd George was never 





land, is entirely implacable 
upon the question of a Repub- 
lic. For him, a Republic or 
nothing. 

De Valera, as likely as not, 
will retire from active politics 
within the next few years, and 
if he does, then Burgha will 
take his place as chief of the 
irreconcilables. De Valera’s is 
essentially the academic mind— 
Burgha’s that of the man of 
action. .De Valera is primarily 
an educationalist and has writ- 
ten a book upon pedagogics. 
Burgha ‘finds the rifle handier 
than the pen. This little, tense 
man, with gentle manner and 








able to turn—one of them Grif- 
fith, the other Michael Collins. 
Mr. Lloyd George _ himself 
will confess to-day that in the 
Downing Street negotiations neither of these 
men succumbed for a moment to his own 
Celtic charm and “persuasion.” ‘They suc- 
cumbed to force majeure, another thing 
entirely. 


The Real Michael Collins 


This boy “with! the ‘cold’ fire in his eyes is 
likely, and against all conviction, to one day 
become the Irish Premier, or, perhaps, who 
knows, to become the President of an Irish 
Republic, if; as he himself has said, the Free 
State has within it not only “the substance 
of freedom,” but “the means to get it.” 
Quick in decision, with a brain that can be 
constructive as well as destructive, “the 
darling of Sinn Fein’ should go far. It is 


ERSKINE CHILDERS 
(Who has called the Irish 


treaty “a vast trap’’) 


burning eyes, will make history. 





Incidentally, the 
Irish Republican 
Army, which is pos- 
sibly the most dis- 
ciplined body of men 
in the world, will 
not be disbanded, 
but will probably be 
used as the nucleus 
of the Irish Army 
of Defense. Both. 
Griffith and Mac- 
Neill (the first 
Commandant of the 
Irish volunteers) 
are “pacifists” by ROBERT BARTON 
conviction, as they (Minister of Agriculture) 
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have told me with their own lips, and within 
a comparatively short time I should not be 
surprised to see Ireland preaching disarma- 
ment—if England will let her! 


Catholic and Protestant to Be One Nation 


In the Ireland of the next two decades 
we shall be likely to find Catholic and 
Protestant at rest and 


religion, and has never pigeonholed its activi- 
ties into’ “‘secular’” and« “Sunday.” ) 

In this connection, we must remember 
that nearly-half-of:the-larger pre-war Ulster 
was Catholic ‘and- Nationalist and that’ of 
the: Protestant half; about 10.per cent. were 
Nationalists: “Further, although it is per- 
fectly true- that Ulster hatés.the Catholic 

‘ South;‘it -is-also true’ that 





even friends. Here again, 
we can, if we wish, learn 
Ireland’s future from Ire- 
land’s past. 

Let it be stated once 
and for all that never has 
there been any persecution 
of any kind whatever of 
Protestant by Catholic in 
that five-sixths of Ireland 
euphoniously known for 
the purposes of _ states- 
manship as “the South.” 
(There really never has 
been any “South.”) Only 
at one or two places in 
Ireland, where _ propin- 
quity on the one hand, 
combined with artificial 
segregation on the other, 
have determined the con- 
ditions and set up irrita- 
tion, has there been strife. 
Catholic and Protestant 
in Belfast, for example, 
each segregated behind his 
particular bars, whether 
orange or green, glower 
at each other. But elimi- 





“Ulster’s’ dislike and’. even 
hatred of England -is not 
inferior. to that other hate, 
as anybody -can ‘find out 

~ who takes the trouble, as 

did the. writer, to obtain 
the views of: leading Prot- 
“estant,.' Ulstermen. .. Sir 
James Craig’s “You have 
betrayed us!” in the 
‘House of Commons upon 
ithe passage of the ‘Irish 
'Free State bill was more 
than an exclamation—it 
‘was a_ revelation. : Mr. 
‘J. M. Andfews’ himself 
‘said before me at the time 
of the first secret negoti- 
ations with Sinn Fein in 
1920 that “if England 
continued these  under- 
hand negotiations with 
Sinn Fein, the cord would 
snap.” He did not say 
what cord, but every UI- 
sterman around the table 
knew, and not one of 
them, captains of Ulster 
though they were, pro- 








nate Belfast, Derry, and 
half a dozen other danger 


that there never has been jrgjana) 

religious strife and that 

the Irish question has never fundamentally 
been a religious question—only a psychologi- 
cal one, and that psychological difference one 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt—not 
one between North and South. 

For the first ten years we are likely to see 
the children segregated and taught in Protes- 
tant and Catholic schools. After that time— 
and the breaking down process, with Eng- 
land out of the way, will begin at once— 
we shall probably see Catholic and Protes- 
tant sitting side by side in the National 
Schools, with “religious instruction” given 
to them in separate classrooms during the 
hours devoted to religion. (Ireland, Catho- 
lic or Protestant, roots its faith and life upon 

May—4 


tested. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


(The famous guerrilla warrior, one of the [J] ster to hro Verse 
spots, and one finds that negotiators of the treaty of peace, who is . T w Hers If 
now head of the provisional government in 


on Sinn Fein’s Bosom 


In a word, what is 
likely to happen is that Ulster, indignant. 
irritated, will throw herself into the arms of 
the rest of Ireland and then, as one of the 
Sinn Fein leaders said to me: “We will have 
our hands full to hold her back from the 
throat of England.” The Sinn Fein revolu- 
tionist acting as policeman of the British Em- 
pire conjures up a picture irresistibly funny! 
Here is little Arthur Griffith, his_ arms 
around the burly Craig, saying: 
for God’s sake don’t hit him!” the 
being poor bewildered John Bull, who has 
never understood Ulster and never will. 

In to-morrow’s Ireland, the theologian 
will have ceased to use his spiritual powers 
as handmaidens of the temporal. The 
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Church and politics were divorced forever 
in the “Isle of Saints” by the 1916 Rising. 


Erin’s Fiery Daughters 


There is one phenomenon in the Ireland 
of to-day which baffles the outsider. It is 
the part the women are playing. Contrary 
to all expectations, it is the women, from 
the fiery Countess Markievicz to the queenly 
Maud Gonne, who are showing themselves 
most militant—sometimes, most implacable. 
Women like Mary MacSwiney, sister of the 
martyred Lord Mayor of Cork, 


To-Morrow’s Political Parties 


The political map of the Ireland of to- 
morrow can be forecast with some assured- 
ness. 

After Ulster has come in and the “Re- 
publicans” and “Free Staters,” who differ 
only upon tactics and not upon goal, for 
both sides wish a Republic, have ceased to 
clash, we shall find sitting in College Green 
with what is likely to be the blue flag of 
Ireland (the green was but a later incur- 
sion) waving above, a main block of Free 
Staters, a smaller Republican 





will, one fears, forgive the Sas- 
senach, neither in time nor in 
eternity—and these women have 
influence. On the other hand, 

















COUNTESS MARKIEVICZ 


there is now developing a more 
moderate section which wants 








party, a handful of Nationalist- 
Liberals, a pretty formidable 
block of Labor people, and a 
militant Ulster party. 

















MRS. DE VALERA 


The Free Staters will of 
course be led by Griffith and 
Collins; the Republicans by 








to forgive, if not to forget. 
Prominent among these latter 
is Maud Gonne, that modern 
Deirdre, whose beauty of mind and face has 
been ‘to Ireland at once her inspiration and 
her hope. With her in the Cumman-na- 
Mban (“League of the Women”) she will 
have a little coterie of the daughters of Erin 
who will preach reconciliation—although it 
is quite assured that none of these women 
will be satisfied with anything less ultimately 
than “the right of secession,” which is really 
the idea for which Ireland has fought for 
seven centuries. Had this same right of 
secession been admitted by England at any 
time within the long period of discord and 
strife, the Irish question would undoubtedly 
have been solved. 


© Keystone View Co, 
MAUD GONNE 


de Valera or Cathal Burgha; 
the National-Liberals by Tim 
Healy, who is not by any means finished with 
yet; the Labor Party by Jim Larkin and 
perhaps Joe Devlin, who, it is believed, will 
be resurrected. And the Ulstermen will be 
captained by. Craig and Andrews. (Ulster 
has yet to develop another Carson. ) 

“Tim” will be invaluable in such a Par- 
liament. A master of tactics, a diplomatist 
of metal, this prince of political, swordsmen 
will be as faithful to a United Ireland as 
he has been faithful to the Nationalist con- 
victions of a lifetime, but we shall never 
again see in Ireland a National Party like 
that under Redmond. Irishmen will be 
either for a Republic or against it—and as 
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I firmly believe that the day will yet come 
when the Ulstermen will as ardently demand 
the right of secession, which Canada now 
has, as they demanded it over one hundred 
years ago, it will simply mean that the 
British Empire will be forced to concede it, 
and then Ireland will as likely as 
not decide to stay with the Commonwealth of 
Free Nations, known as the British Empire! 

The Irish Labor Party will be as differ- 
ent from those of England or the Conti- 
nent as Ireland is different from the world, 
although Mr. H. G. Wells refuses to see 
it. (Would that Mr. Wells could learn 
his Irish lesson as well as he has learned 
his world lesson!) Thomas Johnstone, the 
English Sinn Feiner who practically leads 
that party, told me with Mr. Thomas 
Farran, its then Chairman, that “we have 
nothing in common with Bolshevism, or 
even with bureaucratic Socialism. We are 
individualists. The British Labor movement 
doesn’t understand us.” 

Jim Larkin, now in an American jail, 
will yet return to lead the Irish Labor 
Party, for his memory is still green in the 
island that never forgets. I have seen “Jim” 
at work both in the agricultural districts 
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and in Dublin, when it was evident how 
he loved and was beloved. But if he or 
any other labor leader tries to teach Bol- 
shevism, which one dare not suggest, then 
he will be thrown down and out. 

Which would let in that grey-eyed pugi- 
list of politics—Joe Devlin, the man who 
was Redmond’s lieutenant and chief magician 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians, with 
its quarter of a million membership. Joe is 
not trusted in to-day’s Ireland, but if he 
shows himself of a contrite heart, Ireland 
may yet forgive him his once stodgy nation- 
alism and his. wire-pulling. 

Finally, the strength of the Ireland of To- 
morrow is going to be the strength spiritual. 
Every Sinn Feiner who laid down his life 
during the last five years believed he was 
doing so not only for Ireland, but for the 
world—for belief in a principle—in a spirit- 
ual principle of life as opposed to a material. 
These men may have been right, or they 
may have been wrong, but it is that con- 
viction that the Ireland of the future has 
a message to a world fast passing into the 
trough of materialism which is going to be 
the motive force and the inspiration of the 
Ireland of To-morrow. 
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BY P. W. 


N India, at this moment, the big fact to be 

faced is the emergence into fame of a 
great man, M. K. Gandhi, and his arrest on 
a charge of sedition by the British Govern- 
ment. ‘Throughout the world this man and 
his meaning are eagerly discussed, and no- 
where with greater eagerness than in the 
United States of America. With the main 
outlines of his career we are thus—most of 
us—fairly familiar: how he was educated in 
England, afterward fought for the British in 
South Africa, was then challenged by the 
great issue of race-equality—thus became the 
spokesman and champion of the Indian peo- 
ples—felt the supreme call to poverty and 
sacrifice—adopted the simplest life—and so 
acquired a world-wide influence, and the in- 
spired leadership of Indian nationalism, 
whether it be Moslem or Hindu. That is 
Gandhi—what are we to make of him? Is 
he simply an agitator? Or is he the George 
Washington of Southern Asia? Will he 
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supplement British rule or will he supplant 
British rule? These are questions of momen- 
tous importance to which an answer must be 
attempted. 

The first thing to realize about Gandhi 
is that he is a saint or holy man or Mahatma 
or spiritual teacher. He himself insists on 
this. “Victory,” he declares, “must be 
won by soul-force.” To the unmarried he 
preaches celibacy; to the married, birth- 
control by continence; and to all, fasting. 
“One does not feel it blasphemous,” writes 
Colonel Wedgewood, the Liberal M. P., “to 
compare Gandhi with Christ.” He is 
against bloodshed and belongs to the pious 
dynasty of Buddha, Tolstoy, and St. Francis 
of Assisi. He constantly quotes from the 
Bible. In a land of mysticism, Gandhi is 
a mystic. 

The real question, not always faced by 


-those who rightly revere Gandhi, is whether 


he can, by his mysticism, govern India. 
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St. Francis was a great mystic, but Italy 
remained none the less a prey to dissension 
and tyrannies which were only ameliorated 
by statesmen, centuries after he died. Tolstoy 
was also a great mystic, but millions of Rus- 
sians are to-day starving and Herbert Hoover 
has had to be called in to help. And Buddha 
was a mystic, but among his worshippers 
there has been, since he lived, an incalculable 
burden of social oppression and of unreme- 
died ignorance and disease. The program of 
Gandhi is, broadly, to tear East and West 
apart—to him, British rule in India and all 
it brings, whether of irrigation, of railroads, 
of hospitals, of schools, of books, is simply an 
abomination of desolation, standing where it 
ought not. With the British, he wishes to 
expel and to exclude from India modern 
machinery, modern science, and arts other 
than Indian. Hence, the boycott even of 
India’s Parliamentary institutions ; and hence, 
the feeling that foreign missions in India are 
rather an insult. India is invited to take one 
courageous plunge back into her own dim 
antiquity. Western civilization has failed; 
let the East turn her back upon it and resume 
her own. It is a stupendous conclusion to 


force upon the mind of the human race; it 


is as much a severance of India from brother- 
hood with America as it is her severance from 
brotherhood with Europe. Indeed, on some 
applications of his own logic, Gandhi him- 
self has wavered, but in the main he is reso- 
lute, and at his trial he frankly admitted 
that his attitude toward the civil power left 
him no alternative save to plead guilty. He 
invited the judge to impose the maximum 
sentence and he is in prison now for six years. 

Among the friends and the foes of the 
British Empire, it is recognized that a 
new day has dawned in India. Whether 
the Home Rule Act (now in operation) suc- 
ceeds or fails, it means that southern Asia 
can never again live and think as in the past. 
Populations numbering 330,000,000, always 
governed hitherto by hereditary or conquer- 
ing authorities, always surrounded hitherto 
by despotisms like Russia, Afghanistan, 
Tibet, and once Imperial China, have been 
brought, for the first time, face to face with 
democratic ideas—have had to learn the 
meaning of the word vote; have watched 
with astonished eyes the collapse of thrones 
and czardoms regarded as unshakable; have 
witnessed a republic in Peking and liberalism 
struggling to its feet in Japan. The back- 
ground is completed by a Christendom in 
Europe, riven and ruined by war, and by 
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an Islam in the near East, disgraced and 
dismembered, but never more spiritually 
enthusiastic. 


What British Rule Has Accomplished 


For this political and spiritual crisis India 
has been imperfectly prepared. British rule, 
extending over a century and a half with an 
ever-widening. influence, has achieved two 
objects, two essentials of ordered existence, 
namely, security against external aggression 
and immunity from internal war. In the 
main, India has been no longer overrun by 
her northern neighbors and has lived at peace 
within herself. How formidable may be in- 
vasion, even to-day, is shown by the startling 
fact that, within the last three years, an army 
of 250,000 men was dispatched to the north- 
west frontier, there to deal with the Afghans 
and associated tribes. The valleys were 
swept by aircraft and a major war was 
fought to a finish. 

It is British diplomacy which has held 
back Russia from India, whether Czarist or 
Soviet Russia, and which maintains a friendly 
contact with Japan. Yet the normal force 
of white troops in the Dependency is only 
70,000 men for all purposes, or one armed 
white man for every 4,500 persons. The 
armed native forces are four or five times 
that number of whites. It is thus arguable 
that however dubious be the origins of Brit- 
ish rule in India, it is maintained by a mini- 
mum of force and could be brought to an 
end at any time, if the Indian races were to 
unite for this object. In this sense, India is 
governed by her own acquiescence—a con- 
sent, perhaps uneasy, but none the less 
implied. 

The very fact that, comparatively speak- 
ing, local disturbances like the Indian mutiny 
of sixty years ago, or the riots which cul- 
minated in the shootings at Amritzar, create 
such an impression throughout the world 
merely shows how absolute, save for these 
rare incidents, is the Pax Britannica. Of 
the numerous little wars of Europe, the 
conflicting terrors in Ireland, the disturb- 
ances in Mexico and similar interruptions 
to normalcy—India in the main knows little. 


The Rise of an Indian People 


In a land where many races of bitterly 
opposed religions and different complexions 
and castes have perennially fought together, 
it is now possible and it is becoming custom- 
ary to speak of the Indian nation or people, 
instead of the Indian peoples. Slowly but 
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surely there is evolving out of an oriental 
chaos the United States of Southern Asia. 
This confederation will ultimately include 
Burmah to the east, Baluchistan to the west, 
and possibly Tibet and Afghanistan to the 
north. In the administration of the vari- 
ous states and provinces, there may be no 
attempt at uniformity. Some are governed 
directly, others are protectorates, and others 
again are independent, save for treaties as 
between sovereign powers. 

But among all the areas there may be 
found one common objective—namely, a de- 
velopment of human life instead of its de- 
struction. The people are fighting plague 
and famine and ignorance and disease, in- 
stead of fighting one another. They are, for 
the time being, accepting European leader- 
ship, not political only, and not entirely 
British; for the influencé of Christian mis- 
sions, Catholic as well as Protestant, and to 
some extent American, must be. recognized. 
But the ultimate result will not be govern- 
ment of Asia by Europe. Rather should it 


be that very resurrection of Asia for which 
Gandhi has so earnestly yearned and labored. 


British Codperation 


The British Crown is to India what the 
American flag is to the United States; not an 
active force, though there is force behind it, 
but a symbol of coéperation. It is the com- 
mon denominator which brings Hindu and 
Moslem into one citizenship. All the enter- 
prizes involved in the Anglo-Saxon occupa- 
tion—railroads, taxation, colleges, schools, 
irrigation, banking, post office, sanitation, 
hospitals, justice—tend to obliterate ancient 
feuds within India herself. In these enrich- 
ments of life only a beginning has been made. 
The population of India is increasing, but 
while her birth rate is 39 per thousand com- 
pared with 20 per thousand in the United 
Kingdom, her death rate is 33 compared with 
15. Every year she loses nearly two million 
babies, owing to infant mortality, of which 
the ratio is 206 per thousand births compared 
with 91 for the United Kingdom, and a 
considerably lower figure for New York. 

This situation is the direct result of the 
seclusion of women and of child marriage, 
which condemn the girlhood of the nation 
to an early old age and remove the victims 
from education and medical assistance. So 
powerful are these prejudices that even in 
directly governed India, where most prog- 
ress has been made, only one girl in a hun- 
dred of women goes to school, as compared 
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with about five boys in a hundred of men. 

Hitherto the Government has left educa- 
tion largely to the missionaries. Out of a 
revenue of $600,000,000, only $45,000,000 
are spent on schools and colleges, and out of 
240,000,000 people only 8,000,000 attend. 
This shows two things—first, that democ- 
racy in India can never be a complete suc- 
cess until education is universal, and sec- 
ondly, that, even when secured of peace, 
Indians themselves have not been able or 
willing to develop such a system, without 
European inspiration and assistance. Yet we 
have here one of the most baffling of world 
problems. No one is satisfied with ‘“edu- 
cated” Europe. And no one who has met, 
let us say, Sir Rabindranath Tagore or Mr. 
Gandhi—I might add that amazing Chris- 
tian mystic, Sadhu Sundar Singh—will deny 
that India has her own thought to think. To 
some extent, Indian nationalism is resisting 
the western mind. It fears our view of life 
and would rather die of leprosy and plague 
than drink our medicine. In this sense it is 
exclusive, conservative, reactionary—as op- 
posed to American missions as it is to British 
officials—but is the reason entirely a compli- 
ment to us? Indians weigh up our civiliza- 
tion and find it, in many respects, wanting. 


How India Awoke 


It was in the year 1905 that India awoke 
and “found herself.” A bureaucracy, as rigid 
in its honesty as in its benevolent Toryism, 
was led by Lord Curzon as Viceroy. It pur- 
sued a policy of flattering the Moslems in 
their rivalry with the Hindus, and when 
public opinion in Bengal became vocal and 
therefore formidable, the province was par- 
titioned as coolly as Europe partitioned 
Poland. The agitation which followed was 
met by Lord Morley with measures of coer- 
cion on the one hand and of reform on the 
other; and King George, on his accession, 
was able to attend a coronation Durbar at 
Delhi, now declared to be the capital of 
United India. 

When the Great War broke out, India 
remained loyal despite propaganda which 
swept over her from Germany, Turkey, and 
Soviet Russia, but of course the depths were 
stirred. Apart from any other circumstance, 
prices had risen and there was genuine eco- 
nomic distress—cotton goods, for instance, 
costing five times what had been usual. The 
small but eager class of educated intellectuals 
was conscious of knowledge without an 
opportunity for using it except in agitation, 
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and in the great issue of race equality, as 
challenged particularly by South Africa in 
her treatment of Indian settlers, there was 
discovered a rallying cry. Here was Gandhi, 
who had fought for England against the 
Boers, denied his full status as a man in the 
empire he had served. Over the situation, 
moreover, there was distilled the news of 
events in Ireland and Egypt and of Bolshe- 
vism in Russia. 


Native Discontent 


Happily, these discontents were not met by 
a mere negative. New reforms were an- 
nounced, reaching far beyond the old, and 
yet confessedly only an instalment, to be ex- 
tended by statutory guarantee every ten 
years. With an electorate of 5,000,000 
voters, to be increased as years pass, pro- 
vincial councils were established, with modi- 
fied cabinets or executives, partly answerable 
to them. On the councils there was still to 
be a nominated or official element, but India 
was given a voice; her finances were decen- 
tralized; and her peoples were invited to 
undertake an ever-widening share of actual 
responsibility. In every direction—for in- 
stance, the administration of law—lIndian 
assistance has been secured, or at any rate 
invited. 

Yet in India there continues to be un- 
rest. Political aspirations have in them an 
element of the unattainable, of the ideal, 
which is to any particular scheme as the soul 
is to the body. It is so much easier to de- 
mand liberty and justice than it is to settle 
down to the dull routine of parliamentary 
duty, when the parliament has been actually 
achieved. Indian reformers are learning that 
there is no magic and no charm in elected 
institutions, with their gradgrind of blue- 
books and speeches that no one reads when 
reported. As an ideal, every Indian intellec- 
tual clamored for a constitution like the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, as it is called. 
But the scheme, when started, was met by an 
attempt at boycott. 


Mr. Gandhi's Leadership 


This remarkable situation has arisen out 
of the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, whose now 
historic personality in Indian annals was 
faced in 1918 by the two Rowlatt Acts deal- 
ing with sedition. ‘These ill-starred meas- 
ures were to be forced through the Viceroy’s 
legislative council against the protests of the 
native members, whose very protests by their 
exaggeration should have warned the officials 
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that they were putting into the hands of the 
extremists a perfect weapon for propaganda. 
All over the world, and especially in the 
United States, the acts were denounced; 
although there was in them no restriction of 
liberty, whether of person or of press, so 
severe as “D. O. R. A.”—or the Defense of 
the Realm Act—under which the United 
Kingdom lived during the war. Of the 
Rowlatt Acts, one was dropped and the other 
never enforced, but the harm was already 
done. Gandhi declared for Swaraj, or what 
in India means Sinn Fein; and his method 
of advancing the cause was Satyagraha, a 
holiday, or general strike. 

Like the first leaders of Sinn Fein in 
Ireland and the Tolstoyans in Russia, he 
opposed bloodshed and limited himself and 
his followers to passive resistance. That 
limitation, to Gandhi’s own distress, soon 
broke down and hotheads began grave riot- 
ing in the Punjab. There followed the 
shootings at Amritzar and a deplorable em- 
bitterment of feeling. Even Mrs. Besant, a 
stern critic of the older officialdom in India, 
threw in her lot with the moderates and 
against the boycott. Unfortunately, the 
crisis was complicated by events in Turkey, 
where the Ottoman Empire fell in ruins. For 
the first time in the history of India the 
Moslems threw in their lot with the Hindus, 
sharing the most sacred ceremonies of death 
and even admitting a Hindu to speak in a 
mosque. Such a reconciliation, if based upon 
a common ideal, is good, but there was in 
this case an ideal, poisoned to some extent 
by antipathy to a third, yet still essential, 
party, the British. 


Britain’s Present Attitude 


Whatever mistakes the British have made, 
it may be claimed on their behalf that, as a 
mere handful in a continent teeming with 
oriental enthusiasms, intrigues, and mysti- 
cism, their officialk—though ‘conscious that 
the troops were “contained,” as soldiers say, 
on the northwest frontier, and that England 
was in no mood cheerfully to send out 
more—proceeded with cool courage to insti- 
tute the Reform Scheme. These officials 
thus showed in the face of danger a firm 
conviction that the mass of Indians, how- 
ever worked up at the moment, did not 
want their lives plunged into chaos. Though 
greeted by the boycott, the Duke of Con- 
naught, only surviving son of Queen Vic- 
toria, inaugurated the Council of Princes 
at Delhi, and King George authorized an 
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amnesty of political prisoners, which, how- 
ever, might have been more promptly applied. 


England’s Hebrew Proconsuls 


At this supreme moment, when her sagac- 
ity and good-will were tested as never before 
in a world by no means friendly to her, 
Britain summoned to her aid the ancient 
wisdom of the Jewish people.. Mr. Lloyd 
George appointed as his Secretary for India 
Edwin §. Montagu, a comparatively young 
statesman of the strictest Hebrew faith, 
which his wife, of Christian birth, adopted 
on her marriage. The Viceroy for India 
became the Earl of Reading, formerly Am- 
bassador to the United States and Lord 
Chief Justice of England. With Sir Herbert 
Samuel—first cousin to Mr. Montagu—rul- 
ing in Palestine, it may fairly be said that 
the reign of the Hebrew judges had. been 
extended beyond the wildest dreams of 
Samuel the Prophet or Solomon the King. 

Montagu was aware that he could rely 
with absolute confidence on the loyalty of 
the Indian princes whose thrones are securely 
guaranteed by treaty with Britain. Over a 
population of about 75,000,000—one-quarter 
of the whole—the problem of “sedition” did 
not give trouble. Elsewhere, Montagu zeal- 
ously applied his Parliamentary solution, but 
amid many difficulties. The Nationalists 
were told by Gandhi not to codperate. This 
meant that on a franchise, already limited, 
many abstained from voting. Still, the legis- 
latures have done good work. ‘The debates 
are real and the standard of responsibility 
is well maintained. In Madras, women’s 
suffrage has been carried, and at Delhi the 
Parliament of India was the first in the 
world to ratify the proposals for limiting 
the industrial labor of women and children, 
passed at the conference held at Washington 
under the League of Nations, when Wood- 
row Wilson was President. 


The Prince’s Visit 


What moved Gandhi to adopt isolation 
from all this was his intense belief that even 
progress, if assisted by Europeans, merely re- 
vealed “the helplessness” of India. He has 
fought, disregarding consequences, for the 
dignities of the individual Asiatic, chafing 
under tutelage. At this stage, Allenby’s plan 
would have been to maintain authority with 
as little fuss and show as possible. Unfortu- 
nately, a visit to India by the Prince of Wales 
had been more than once postponed. To 
suggest that the heir to the Crown could not 
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visit his prospective Dominions seemed fatal 
to prestige and the tour of the Prince has 
taken place. It was only a partial success. 
Every ceremony rallied controversialists on 
both sides.’ The true defense of the British 
occupation is, after all, not pageantry. In 
mere pageantry India can give lessons to man- 
kind. The true argument is service rendered. 


The Moplah Rebellion 


Gandhi sincerely dislikes the use of force, 
but his language none the less provoked it, 
both among Moslems, to whom force is in 
accordance with religion, and among the 
Hindus. The Moplah rebellion was wholly 
pan-Islamic and was directed to converting 
Hindus by the sword. The Ali brothers, 
who led the Moslems, were arrested and 
Gandhi’s arrest has followed. It is quite 
likely that it has come to him as a relief from 
an impossible dilemma. He might rebel or 
he might not rebel, but he could not rebel 
without accepting responsibility for conse- 
quences which must include bloodshed. 

Worried by Conservative criticism in Lon- 
don, and conscious’ doubtless that the Court 
deeply regretted incidents in the tour of the 
Prince, Montagu relied more and more on 
pacifying the Moslems. Never really sym- 


pathetic with Zionism, he stood out boldly as 
a pro-I urk, opposed to the Treaty of Sevres, 
which divided Turkey, and, finally, he ap- 
pealed to the world, without permission of 
the Cabinet, for what was, in effect, a surren- 
der of the Near East to Moslem pressure in 


India. As Foreign Secretary, responsible for 
negotiating with Turkey and other powers, 
Lord Curzon, ever a haughty colleague, was 
deeply incensed. Montagu was immediately 
called upon to resign. He had invited his 
fate, but, in the tone adopted toward him, 
there could be detected a distinct and an 
unfair note of anti-Semitism. 

Neither Gandhi’s arrest nor Montagu’s 
disappearance has, up to the present, caused 
disturbance in India. As Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Henry Rawlinson states plainly 
that he is ready for emergencies. But in 
London the investments of India, her loans 
and stocks and bonds, stand as high as those 
of Britain. A sensitive money market is un- 
alarmed. ‘The criticisms of British rule may 
do great good. They may transform the 
spirit that would thus “rule” into the spirit 
that regards “rule” as only a form of social 
service. In such service a reconciliation with 
Gandhi and with the good that Gandhi 
has voiced might prove to be of value. 





THE GERMAN MONETARY 
SITUATION 


BY J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


[Professor Laughlin, one of the most eminent of American economists, has an international 
reputation as an authority in the field of monetary science. The article which he contributes here- 
with will be recognized as a notable American contribution to the discussion of the most imme- 
diate problem before the Genoa Conference; namely, that of Germany’s trade position as affected 


by her paper money policy—TuHeE Eprror.] 


HEN King Perdiccas of Macedon 
was hard put to it to pay the expenses 
of his army in the war against the Chal- 
cidians, he had no silver money with which 
to meet the emergency. Therefore, he made 
a large supply of coins having a cheap copper 
core which was veneered with a thin cover 
of silver and with them paid his troops. It 
is not a far cry from Macedon to Germany 
—as astral matters go—when we think of 
the present devices to pay German obliga- 
tions in paper marks which do not go 
through the formality even of having any 
metallic core. The Macedonian code of 
monetary morals does not appear to be in- 
ferior to the German by comparison. We 
of the United States can speak by the book 
on this matter, because we had a bad attack 
of monetary insanity after the Civil War 
and were (and still are) deeply “battle- 
scarred” by the greenback of unholy memory. 
There seems to be some fatal obsession re- 
sulting from the destruction of war which so 
enfeebles the public mind that it is unable 
to distinguish between monetary measures 
intended to maintain the functions of money 
as a standard of price as well as a medium 
of exchange and fiscal measures intended to 
obtain funds by use of the public credit. The 
ever recurring fallacy of trying to borrow 
by issuing bad money—even at the risk of 
ruining both the monetary and the fiscal 
systems—has again appeared in Germany (as 
well as in Central Europe and Russia) as if 
the sad experience of the past had never 
been. ‘That it should have become the ac- 
cepted policy of Germany, where knowledge 
has been worshipped as a fetish, seems al- 
most incredible. It can hardly be explained 
except by some characteristic preconceptions 
about the principles regulating the value of 
money. 
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To issue promises to pay on demand— 
i. €., paper money—without providing any 
means for the redemption of those promises is 
usually the trick of a fraudulent absconder, 
who buys goods and disappears without in- 
tending to pay. But is a state, that cannot 
disappear, any less fraudulent if it tries the 
trick of getting something without giving a 
due equivalent? ‘The fact that the state can- 
not be sued puts the act in a class of sins of 
a deeper dye than if performed by individuals, 
How can such aberrations from honor and 
morals be justified ? 

Usually the time-worn argument (as with 
us in 1862) is necessity. That further 
taxes are impossible and loans unattainable, 
so that the printing press affords the only 
means of making payments in a dire emer- 
gency. That justification, of course, is the 
same as that of an embezzler who has sunk 
millions in his speculations and now claims 
that by adding to his stealings he can escape 
from the inevitable day of reckoning. Why 
should the day of humiliating necessity have 
ever been allowed to arise? Or, if caught 
cheating, why continue? 

If the excuse be that the emergencies. of 
war forced a resort to paper money, the 
obvious reply is that the crisis bred of war is 
all the more reason for not confusing the 
monetary with the fiscal functions of the 
state; all the more reason for not so abusing 
the issue of inconvertible paper that the 
credit of the state in borrowing by loans 
should be practically destroyed. To confuse 
the monetary with the fiscal functions of the 
treasury by resorting to forced loans in the 
form of paper money is the very means of 
creating the most expensive form of neces- 
sity which demands additional paper-issue 
because the springs of credit have been 
dried up. 
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II 


German monetary thinking, however, has 
been so naive that it, rather than necessity, 
should be held responsible for the entrance 
on a path which has led eventually to the 
existing impasse. Bureaucratic Germany, at 
the beginning of the war in 1914, was domi- 
nated by a supernal confidence in the power 
of the state to control the beliefs and actions 
of the people, and even to regulate prices 
and the value of money. 

The ability of the state to maintain the 
value of inconvertible paper money, espe- 
cially under the autocratic conditions of 
war, was taken for granted. It was the 
basis of the carefully drawn-up plans put into 
effect in August, 1914, for financing the 
coming struggle. The Reichsbank (the 
issuer of practically all the banknotes in 
circulation) was by law relieved from the 
obligation to redeem its notes in gold. Im- 
perial Treasury notes, also inconvertible, 
were made legal tender, and small denomi- 
nations were put out to replace subsidiary 
coins. Books (like those of Helfferich and 
Riesser) had been written to show how 
money and credit should be managed in the 
war. The Reichsbank announced that, as 
its notes were legal tender, they were as good 
as gold in making payment, and hence there 
was no reason for presenting them for 
redemption. 


III 


How did this theory of money work out? 
As soon as specie payments were suspended, 
the banknotes went to a discount in the 


shops. Absolutism declared that, as they 
were legal tender, the goods of those shops 
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which refused to accept them at par would 
be confiscated. This difficulty was met 
simply by raising prices. In medieval 
fashion, autocracy then fixed prices. Never- 
theless prices rose. There are some things 
that the state cannot do: it cannot over-rule 
the laws of trade. 

Then, as if itself distrusting its own 
theory, every effort was made by the state 
to accumulate gold in the Reichsbank, for 
the psychological effect (even if not used 
tor redemption). The war-chest at Span- 
dau, with other helps, had raised the Bank’s 
gold to $339,000,000 in July, 1914. It was 
estimated that some $610,000,000 of gold 
was held in the country, outside the Bank; 
and possibly $255,000,000 in the Austro- 
Hungarian State Bank. ‘Then a drastic 
campaign was later made to gather in this 
gold. With every possible effort during 
three years, about $300,000,000 was col- 
lected, until the gold reserves of the 
Reichsbank reached the highest point of 
$641,500,000 on May 31, 1917. 

Meanwhile, inconvertible banknotes had 
been increased more than four times. The 
5 per cent. tax on the uncovered notes in 
excess of the Kontingent had been early sus- 
pended. In addition, the notes of Loan 
Bureaus (Darlehnskassenscheine) without 
any gold cover were heavily expanded, as 
well as the Imperial Treasury notes. There 
was a royal debauch of paper money, on the 
value of which the super-state seems to have 
been powerless. The course of events can 
be sufficiently seen by giving the figures of 
the expansion of only the main items of the 
Reichsbank’s accounts throughout the war 
to date: 


REICHSBANK [IN MILLIONS OF MARKS FOR DEC. 31, EACH YEAR] 


1914 
5,045 
2,129 
1,756 


1915 
6,917 
2,477 
2,359 


Circulation 

Gold and Metallic Reserve. . 
Demand Liabilities 

Ratio of Reserve to Notes and 


Demand Liabilities 31.3 26.7 


More than this, the note-issues are still 
being increased enormously. ‘Toward the 
end of March, 1922, they had reached 
123,457 millions of marks. Especially should 
it be noticed that the wildest increase has 
taken place since the armistice (1918). 
Since then, the issues have risen to five times 
those of 1918. 

With these facts before us, there can be 
no doubt whatever as to the cause of the 


1917 

11,467 
2,587 
8,050 


1918 
22,187 

2,282 
13,280 


1919 
35,689 

1,110 
17,071 


1920 
68,805 

1,097 
22,327 


1921 
113,639 
1,007 
32,905 


1916 

8,054 
2,536 
4,564 


20.1 13.2 6.4 2.1 1.2 0.69 


fall in the value of the German paper mark. - 
An increase of 4800 per cent. in notes, while 
the gold reserves fell off about 68 per cent., 
tells the whole story. Legal tender power 
has not prevented the mark from falling 
from its gold: value of 23.8 cents in our 
money to less than one-third of one cent. If 
redemption had been maintained, its value 
would have been kept at par and its quantity 
restricted solely to what was required for 
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monetary purpose. ‘The colossal blunder 
was in trying to borrow by issuing paper 
money. ‘The German mark will now take 
the place of the French assignats as the 
classical example of a wrong monetary policy. 


IV 


In his recent speech before the House of 
Commons on the problems to be taken up at 
Genoa, Mr. Lloyd George mentioned the 
necessity of a restoration of the exchanges 
and the convertibility of the 


currency into gold. As to the Wie 


means of attaining this end he 1913 


was astutely vague. In the case 1914 


of Germany, there is a wide ee 


difference between economic and $917 
monetary destruction. The 1918 
monetary debacle could hardly 1919 
be worse; but the economic 1920 
factors of production—labor, LU ae 
resources in plants, factories and | tn 
fields untouched by war, skilled 4994 
management, and working capi- » “ena2 
tal—are fully sufficient for a 1922 

. : +s ae March, 1922 
large industrial activity as soon Apr. 1, 1922 
as political questions are dis- ‘ 
posed of. 

Production of goods is the fundamental 
thing, underlying all questions of repara- 
tions, taxation, foreign exchanges, credit and 
the restoration of the currency. The derange- 
ment of the currency and of the mechanism 
of credit react on production and impede it; 
but they can be cured only when production 
is allowed to function naturally. Credit and 
the exchanges depend on the production and 
movement of goods; stabilize the latter and 
the former will quickly stabilize themselves. 
If we had no money or credit, we could 
exist by barter; but, if we had no production, 
we could not exist at all. 

Nevertheless, production and the move- 
ment of goods are amazingly facilitated by 
the mechanism of money and credit. The 
chief damage which a disordered currency 
brings to trade is the loss and uncertainty 
to all contracts brought about by changes in 
the levels of prices. Germany’s depreciated 
mark, as it has fallen, has forced a repeated 
revaluation of goods, labor and foreign ex- 
change. ‘Such a confusion of readjustment 
in wages, freight rates and the like, as prices 
have risen, has not only brought losses to 
the working classes, but the wildest specula- 
tion in the prices of stocks, property and 
goods. Of course, as the money in which 
prices are quoted falls, all prices inevitably 


go up. Such changes in the level of prices 
affect the cost of living and act as a means 
of redistributing wealth—by which the 
adroit speculator always gains. ‘The present 
prices of iron and steel are eighty to ninety 
times the pre-war quotations. How great 
has been the change of prices due to the 
depreciation of the mark may be seen by 
the following brief comparison of prices in 
several countries (Fed. Res. Bulletin, 


March, page 325): 


United United 
States Kingdom France Italy Germany 
100 100 100 100 100 
100 101 101 95 100 
101 126 137 133 
124 159 187 202 
176 206 262 299 
196 226 339 409 
.212 242 357 362 
243 291 510 624 1509 
148 186 330 520 1473 
152 175 344 580 1820 
149 161 332 595 2698 
149 157 326 595 3283 
148 167 314 562 3467 
306 — 3814 
306 _ 4713 
— —_ 5899 


V 


It is quite clear that the value of the 


paper mark is fundamental to certainty of 
prices and trade at home and abroad. ‘The 
situation (including foreign exchange) pivots 
on the restoration of the value of the mark. 
If, as Mr. Lloyd George says, convertibility 
of the paper into gold is necessary, what 
steps can be taken to that end? Proposals 
to scale down the point at which converti- 
bility could be undertaken, such as the foolish 
cne of Professor Gustav Cassel in England, 
are measures of repudiation, and would in- 
flict untold damage on the future credit of 
the countries adopting them. England has 
no such intention, and her money is within 
10 per cent. of par. Not only England, but 
France, is retiring her excessive paper money. 
What can Germany do? 

The least that can be done at Genoa is to 
insist that any further issues ‘of paper be 
stopped. That goes without saying. Then 
what next? Germany must give up the 
insane policy of trying to borrow by printing 
money. She has already created a demand 
debt for the Reichsbank by the enormous 
issue of 123,457 millions of marks, which is 
increased by billions every week. There is 
cnly one thing to be done: that demand 
debt must be funded into long-term bonds. 
But, it is at once objected, Germany has no 
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credit and cannot float any such loans. That 
cbjection is aside from the point of refund- 
ing the paper. Let bonds be authorized to 
be exchanged only for paper marks, bearing 
no interest the first year or two; after that 
fixing the rate at 1 per cent., and increasing 
gradually. These bonds could be offered in 
exchange for paper marks at a rate slightly 
above their current value, to be frequently 
raised at the discretion of the Treasury, as 
the mark rises in value. 

There would thus be given an opportu- 
nity for disposing of an excess of paper 
money, without adding any immediate charge 
on the revenue of the country or lowering 
the means of meeting reparations. If the 
notes were gradually retired, the credit of 
the state would insensibly be improved. In 
course of time, if this policy were persistently 
followed, the outstanding notes would be so 
reduced that a moderate gold reserve would 
be able to maintain them at par. There is 
now about $250,000,000 of gold held by 
the Reichsbank. 


VI 


While it sounds very simple in principle, 
the carrying out of such a policy would, of 


course, be met by many practical difficulties. 
The one great obstacle—as was experienced 
in the United States from the close of the 
Civil War to 1879—would come from the 
necessary, but steady, fall of prices as the 
mark rose in value. Just as the depreciation 
of the mark caused a great change in the 
level of prices and affected all obligations, so 
the appreciation of the mark would bring 
about a great readjustment in the opposite 
direction. There is, however, no escape 
from such a painful process. The intoxica- 
tion from oyer-issues and rising prices was 
easy, but it must be held responsible for all 
the pains of recovery. There is no other 
way back to health. The sufferings arising 


‘from falling prices, however, could be much 


mitigated by announcing a definite but 
gradual schedule of retirement, so that busi- 
ness could know with some certainty what 
was to be expected. Much would depend 
upon the skill and business insight with 
which the policy was carried out. 

The control of public opinion during such 
a process might be far from easy. It would 
be a time when monetary fallacies would be 
plausibly presented by agitators and_poli- 
tic:ans, and they would find ready acceptance 
when prices were falling. Moreover, the 
reduction of money wages (even though real 


wages may not be reduced) inevitably brings 
opposition, especially from all those who 
would seize upon the opportunity to 
redistribute wealth. 


VII 


Once the standard of domestic prices is 
placed on a more stable basis, a correspond- 
ing change would be brought into the 
mechanism of foreign trade. If the value 
of the mark is improved, so will bills of 
exchange drawn in marks be affected. That 
is the order of progress, not vice versa. It 
would be futile to try mechanical methods 
of stabilizing foreign exchanges without re- 
constructing the factors that underlie the 
operations of credit. When production of 
goods can go on without political or inter- 
national interference, and when they can be 
exchanged on some definite and sound basis 
of prices, foreign exchange will afford no 
difficulties. 

At the present time, two distinct elements 
enter into the quotations of foreign exchange 
for Germany or any other country whose 
currency is depreciated: (1) If there were 
a free international movement of gold, and 
if Reichsbank notes were convertible into 
gold, German foreign exchange could 
vary only within the narrow limits of the 
“shipping-points” of gold, due to the swing 


‘ between the exports and imports of goods 


and financial items. (2) On the other 
hand, there is now no convertibility for the 
notes and no shipping-points for foreign ex- 
changes (which for them would be the same 
as redemption for domestic currency). 
Hence, foreign exchange is at the mercy of 
the depreciated mark, while the relative ex- 
cess of imports or exports have only a remote 
influence on the actual quotations as pub- 
lished from day to day. 

The reason is very simple. A foreign bill 
is simply a claim to money in another coun- 


‘try. Should an American send copper to 


Germany, everything depends on the kind 
of money in which he is to be paid. If he 
draws on the buyer for marks, the figures 
in the bill would rise as the value of the 
mark falls relatively to our gold standard. 
Consequently, a bill of exchange drawn in 
German marks would be worth no more 
than the depreciated paper (now less than 
one-third of a cent for each mark) in which 
it is payable. Of course, there is great un- 
certainty as to the value of the mark, and 
there invariably follows a wide speculation 
in everything priced in paper marks—that 
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is, goods, property, securities, and especially 
foreign exchange. ‘The tendency of German 
exchanges must continue downward as long 
as billions of paper marks are put forth each 
week. There is little sense in talk about 
“stabilizing” the exchanges when the stand- 
ard of prices is fluctuating madly. 


Vill 


It is passing strange that Berlin (and 
even London) should imply that the depre- 
ciation of foreign exchange is due to the 
payment of reparations. ‘They suggest that 
the necessity of buying dollars and foreign 
currencies is the cause of the depreciation of 
the mark. That is not a cause, but a result. 
They assume that the only way of buying 
gold is by speeding up the printing-presses. 
That, however, is the most direct way of 
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lowering Germany’s power to buy gold. She 
may think that the resulting chaos to her 
financial and industrial system is a possible 
way to excite sympathy and get a reduction 
in the reparations demanded ; but, while try- 
ing to get her roast pig in that fashion, she 
is burning up her own house. 

The matter of reparations is, after all, a 
political question just now; it cannot be 
approached economically except by first giv- 
ing up the fiscal attempt to borrow through 
issuing bad money, and by giving to credit 
and exchange a stable standard of prices. 
Then production, which must be the source 
of all reparations, will have a chance to 
function normally. Only harm is done by 
trying to veneer a money with an artificial 
value. Perdiccas, or John Law, should 
teach the Germans better. 














DR. JOSEPH WIRTH, GERMAN CHANCELLOR, NOW REPRESENTING HIS COUNTRY AT THE GENOA CONFERENCE 
(The German Government’s new tax measures, as presented by the Chancellor, were passed by the Reichstag 


on April 4. 


These proposals comprise a compulsory loan of one billion gold marks bearing interest annually after 


three years, intended to cover the budget expenditure for 1922, abandonment of the tax on post-war profits, a 
2 per cent. business tax, and an increase in the duty on coal to 40 per cent.) 
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THE BOARD OF REVIEW WHICH MAKES RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR IN SPECIAL CASES 
ARISING FROM IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION LAWS 

(From left to right are: Terence V. Powderly, former Commissioner General of Immigration; Edward J. Shaugh- 

nessy; Robe Carl White, chairman; Albert E. Reitzel; George W. Bope; and Miss Anna V, Moynihan, secretary) 


HOW THE IMMIGRATION LAWS 
ARE NOW WORKING 


BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, SECRETARY OF LABOR 


E have recently set in motion in the 
Department of Labor a new and im- 
portant addition to the United States Immi- 
gration Service. Although this feature of 
the Service has been in operation little more 
than three months, it has already simplified 
the workings of the so-called Three Per Cent. 
law ‘and has eliminated all or nearly all the 
cases of threatened individual hardship or 
distress that were certain to arise from a law 
at once so strict and so suddenly applied. 
This new addition to the Immigration Ser- 
vice is by name “The Secretary’s Board. of 
Review.” At practice it is a court of appeals 
for the hearing and settlement of just these 
thousand and one close questions, or excep- 
tional cases of persons whose status falls 
outside the precise requirements of the law. 
It is common knowledge that this new law 
restricts immigration from any nationality to 
three percentum of the number of persons of 
that nationality already settled in this coun- 
try, as reckoned on the census of 1910. It 
was a necessary measure if, during this period 
of business reconstruction, we were to save 
our many unemployed from the millions of 
aliens who threatened to flood in on us. 
Coming at such a time these crowds of aliens 
would have been certain to increase the num- 
ber of unemployed to dangerous proportions 
and to place a staggering load upon our pub- 
lic and private charities. 


In support of this statement I have only 
to refer to the official immigration totals for 
typical pre-war years. In the fivé years from 
1910 to 1914, the average annual number 
of aliens admitted was -1,034,940. Not the 
war itself served to cut off immigration com- 
pletely. If anything, the first year of war 
accelerated immigration, for in 1914 the 
alien wave reached the high-water mark of 
1,218,480. In 1918, when the slaughter of 
the battlefields had begun to tell, and the 
European nations were at the utmost stretch 
for man-power, the incoming tide to’ Amer- 
ica did drop to its lowest ebb—110,618. 
How even these hundred-thousand-odd es- 
caped home draft regulations it is impossible 
to tell; but the fact remains that they came, 
in only lowered proportions, from about the 
same countries as of late have furnished us 
immigrants. And the cessation of war 
brought instant proof that the flood of immi- 
gration would rise to heights never attained 
in former years. 


Situation as Affected by Three Per Cent. Law 


In the fiscal year of 1921, not covered by 
the Three Per Cent. law, the number of 
arrivals rose to 805,228. Counting in the 
non-resident or tourist foreigners and the 
alien seamen examined by the Immigration 
Service, the grand total was 2,117,502—far 
in excess of anything before. The European 
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peoples, sick of war and beggared by it, were 
persuaded that America had emerged from 
hostilities untouched and prosperous; and 
they were poised for a migration to this 
country on a scale hitherto unapproached in 
human history. Whereas, the truth was that 
America was as deeply caught in war’s eco- 
nomic aftermath “as the rest of the world. 
Its economic situation was, in one way, even 
worse. The good fortune which left our man- 
power so lightly touched in war enlarged 


Country or Place of Birth 


Belgium 
Bulgaria 


Germany 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland (including Eastern Galicia) 

Portugal (including Azores and Madeira Islands) 
Rumania 


Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Jugoslavia 

Other Europe (including Andorra, Gibraltar, 


the army of job seekers in our prostration of 
peace. And this army of our own un- 
employed was now threatened with a rush 
of recruits from abroad. 

The emergency was grave, and the need 
of meeting it was imperative. In general, 
the Three Per Cent. law has fully measured 
up to this emergency. Its workings stand re- 
vealed in the accompanying table, with totals 
completed to March 22, 1922, which speak 
for themselves: 

Number 
Total Admissible 
Total Admissible During 


Admitted Fiscal Year Remainder 
1921-22 Of Year 


Lichtenstein, 


Malta, Memel, Monaco, San Marino, and Iceland) 


Armenia 
Palestine 
Syria 


Turkey (Europe and Asia, including Smyrna District) 

Other Asia (including Persia, Rhodes, Cyprus, and territory 
other than Siberia, which is not included in the Asiatic Barred 
Zone. Persons born in Siberia are included in the Russia quota) 


Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Atlantic Islands (other than Azores, Madeira, and islands adja- 


cent to American Continents) 


Pacific Islands (other than New Zealand and islands adjacent 


to the American Continents) 


TOTAL 


355,825 157,015 


*Including aliens who were admitted in excess of quota of certain nationalities for the month 
of June, 1921, and charged against the quota for the fiscal year 1921-22, as provided in House Joint 


Resolution No. 153. 


**Admissions in excess of the quota for the year appearing in the above table represent tem- 
porary admissions made in cases involving unusual hardship. Total excess up to and including 


March 22, 1922, 2,473. 
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HOW THE IMMIGRATION LAWS ARE WORKING Sil 


Yet however carefully the law was framed, 
it could not be shaped in advance so as to take 
care of every individual human variant 
arriving at our shores. 

Hence the number of these exceptional 
immigration cases, outside the direct provi- 
sions of the law, which we have had to adjust 
in the course of its administration. 

For that matter, every immigrant who 
comes here is a case in himself. Immigrants 
are not a standardized article of import; 
each is a human being, with every variety of 
individuality and circumstance, and he is 
multiplied into the hundred thousands. Still, 
in all but these exceptional cases, the Three 
Per Cent. law has worked successfully with, 
the vast majority of new arrivals. The bulk 
of our new immigrants have had no difficulty 
in meeting the provisions of the law as to 
physical and mental fitness and ability to 
earn a livelihood. In the regular course of 
procedure in the Immigration Service, a 


Board of Inquiry sits at every port of entry, » 


and examines and passes the incoming human 
tide. When this Board of Inquiry meets 
exceptional cases—the case falling outside the 
precise terms of the law, the case where 
deportation is recommended, or where a 
question arises balancing the good of the 


country against hardship to the individual 
alien—this Board of Inquiry leaves such 
matters to immigrants for appeal to head- 
quarters in Washington. 


Board of Review for Exceptional Cases 


Until recently I had made an effort to 
review these exceptional cases myself. Of 
late they have been piling in at the rate of 
75 to 100 a day. Even if the problems 
involved were simply matters of adminis- 
trative routine, the task would have been too 
great for any one man, if he were to do 
justice to all the appealing persons. I will say 
also that these strong personal appeals per- 
haps affect me as they might not some others. 
Being originally an immigrant myself, I 
know the aspirations of newcomers, their 
hopes and feelings and trials. It has been 
my aim all along to bring a broad and 
humanitarian spirit into the administration 
of our strict immigration law. Hence, alto- 
gether, the rendering of decisions in these 
exceptional cases has been something more 
than a mere burden of routine; it has meant 
a constant strain on my own feelings. I have 
had on my hands a rigid law to enforce, and 
a hatred of seeing any law cut too deeply 
into human nerves. The law was necessary, 
but it was never meant to create hardship. 


As a way out of these staggering burdens, 
we have set up this Board of Review, work- 
ing under my personal supervision and under 
a binding injunction always to lean on the 
side of humanity so far as a fair administra- 
tion of the law will permit in the handling 
of cases appealed. 

This Board of Review has now held daily 
sittings every working day since the Ist of 
January. Already it has fully justified its 
existence. Its work has been prompt, sys- 
tematic, accurate, fair, and a great addition 
to the service. The five men composing the 
board have handled a vast volume of busi- 
ness, with high speed and smooth precision. 
And their handling of these delicate ques- 
tions, of humanity involved with the law, has 
been beyond criticism. 

Hitherto immigrants who have found 
themselves entangled for some reason in the 
provisions of the Three Per Cent. law, or 
their friends, have been quick to rush into 
the newspapers with stories of fancied wrongs 
—and with resultant misunderstanding on 
the part of the public. The new and more 
systematic method of handling these indi- 
vidual clashes with legal requirements has 
now put the Immigration Service precisely 
where we have wanted it to rest—on a basis 
of equity and system, so that there are no 
longer stories of hardship to tell. 

These close questions as to the application 
of the law are of every conceivable variety. 
Here is one typical example: Two Polish 
parents may be admissible to the United 
States, while a child born to them in Hun- 
gary on their way to America may, under a 
strict reading of the law, be ruled out on 
account of the fact that the quota for 
Hungary has been exhausted and no more 
Hungarians can be admitted. Of course this 
is, on the face of it, absurd. Such matters 
were not anticipated in the original shaping 
of the law. What is more, any law must 
necessarily be blind to individual interests, 
although at times such personal interests may 
be important enough to make the law itself 
appear, as Carlyle once called it, “an ass.” 
It happens, however, that Congress has been 
asked to amend the Three Per Cent. law so 
as to accept all children, wherever born, as 
of the same nationality as their parents. In 
any case the Secretary of Labor is allowed 
certain discretionary powers under the law, 
and I have always used them to decide excep- 
tional cases on the side of humanity and 
common sense. Now that the Board of 
Review has been organized, I have passed 
along to it this policy of simple humanity. 
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A day or two passed at the hesritgs of the 
Board of Review is like a day in a theater. 
Its hearings are a steady procession ‘of* ‘one- 
act plays. Many of them’ afford comic 
relief; many of them border on the tragic. 
As already stated the board consists of five 
members long trained in the service -of- the 
Department of Labor. As we were without 
appropriation for this special service, we have 
had to draw upon several bureaus in the 
Department in order to organize the new 
board. The members are Robe Carl 
White, chairman, Terence V. Powderly (for- 
mer Commissioner of Immigration), Albert 
E. Reitzel, Edward J. Shaughnessy, and 
George W. Bope, with Miss Anna V. 
Moynihan as Secretary. 

The business of this new board, of course, 
is only that of examination. In every case 
its findings are referred for final decision to 
Mr. Henning or myself. 

Roughly, the cases of appeal referred to 
the Board of Review fall under three main 
heads. Aliens denied admittance at our ports 
have a right of appeal under certain condi- 
tions. Another large proportion of the work 
consists of cases of Chinese aliens falling 
under both the Chinese Exclusion Act and 


the general immigration laws. By far the 
most numerous—and the most dramatic— 
class of cases referred to the board are the 
appeals of undesirables, ‘“‘red’”’ or “‘pink”’ sus- 
pects, the weak-minded, the physically unfit, 
or the morally depraved, who have got into 
the country and are praying for the privilege 
of at least temporary residence, or are fight- 
ing to stave off deportation. 

For a real understanding of the workings 
of this strange court it is necessary to assume 
the part of the spectator at its proceedings 
for:a day or a week, and watch the unfold- 
ing of the drama played before it. 

The Board of Review is like any court, 
except that the five judges are also the 
jury. -The-alien subject to deportation, or 
otherwise at odds with the law, may appear 
before the board in person, and many of 
them do-so; or they may be represented by 
attorney;.“or a welfare organization or 
public-spirited individual may employ legal 
counsel’ to handle the case of some alien. 
Sometimes a Senator or Congressman has 


.been ‘appedled. to, or has interested himself 


ina particular case, as originating among his 
constituents, and will either appear in person 
before the board or will send his secretary. 


‘But ‘as Washington is distant from New 


York ‘and other ports of entry, and as the 
journey and lodging question may mean a 
heavy item°of cost, it is oftenest that these 


appealed cases are handled by attorneys. 


“4 Question of Feeble-Mindedness 


‘ Let us ‘take as a typical case that of a 
boy, aged eleven, one of four children, of 
parent$-who ‘came here in 1916. The father 
and mother passed all the legal requirements 
as to health, mentality, and ability to sup- 
port themselves and conform to the usages 
of our country. The other children are 
normal, whereas this boy was and still is 
reported to be feeble-minded. . On the ques- 
tion of feeble-mindedness the law is manda- 
tory. It orders instant exclusion. If, under 
unusual circumstances, a feeble-minded per- 
son is temporarily admitted, deportation 
hangs over nevertheless. This boy, on being 
landed, was given the usual examination, was 
spotted at once by the experts as being an 
imbecile and therefore no desirable member 
of our community, and so was slated for 
return to his grandparents. This was in 
1916, during the war, when ocean travel 
was congested and dangerous, and deporta- 
tions were out of the question. The boy 
was therefore paroled with his father, subject 
to oversight by the immigration authorities. 
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Meanwhile the father of the boy set up a 
tailoring business and, being industrious, he 
has prospered. He has also made himself a 
citizen of the United States. He contends 
that on account of this citizenship, and be- 
cause he is able to support the boy and pre- 
vent his becoming a public charge, the United 
States should not now deport him. He bol- 
sters his argument with doctors’ certificates 
showing that his boy has been sent to school, 
has made progress, and is overcoming his 
state of feeble-mindedness. Members of the 
family have made affidavits that the boy is 
well-behaved. Not forgetting the emotional 
element, the whole family tell what a tragedy 
it would mean to them and to the boy if the 
lad is sent back to his home-land. Every 
possible argument, legal, logical, and emo- 
tional, is brought to bear on the feelings of 
every member of the Board of Review. 

“Why inflict sorrow and hardship,” he 
argues, “in tearing this one boy from his 
brothers and sisters, from his very parents, 
and sending him back to loneliness? Here 
the boy is improving. His father is now a 
citizen; he guarantees—he will give bond— 
that the boy shall never become a charge on 
public or private charity. Surely the boy 
himself, son of an American citizen, is en- 
titled to grow up into citizenship. How can 
you members of this board legally or morally 
invoke the law and tear this young lad from 
home and happiness and send him to certain 
death in the land where accident determined 
his birth?” | 

The argument has weight and warrant, 
and the lawyer is skilful. He states his case 
clearly and with eloquence. He is moving 
in his obvious sincerity. There looks to be 
only one answer to it. It would be a simple 
matter to say: “Here are 110,000,000 people 
in this country. What does it matter if we 
let in one inoffensive boy who is sure to be 
well cared for, especially as he may recover 
from his mental ailment and become a useful 
citizen?” 


A Painstaking Inquiry 


But the answer is not so easy as appears. 
On the table before Chairman White lies the 
file on the case, numbering over one hundred 
pages. To leaf over that file of papers is to 
be astonished at the minute, painstaking care 
our Government puts into every individual 
case of this kind—and there are thousands of 
similar cases. In this particular instance the 
papers date from December 31, 1916, to 
February, 1922—well over five years—and 
they embrace everything from the original 
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order for deportation of the boy to the final 
order by the Board of Review. 

Between that beginning and this ending, 
you will find in order appeals by the father, 
affidavits by members of the family, the 
lawyer’s brief, complete stenographic minutes 
of two or more examinations of the boy, 
numerous decisions and notes by and to the 
Commissioner at Ellis Island, by and to the 
Commissioner General in Washington, by 
and to the Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
two Administrations, and reports of medical 
examiners, private and governmental, because 
this boy was examined exhaustively and re- 
peatedly. ‘The parents were assured by their 
examiners that the boy had improved in 
school; the United States medical officers 
had reported him hopelessly feeble-minded, 
incapable of improvement, and certain to 
become a charge on the public when his 
father had ceased to be able to support him. 

Incidentally the file in this case contains 
references to refusals on the part of the 
parents at divers times to produce the boy 
for examination, proofs of evasions of one 
sort or another, and a final effort to keep the 
boy out of Government hands such as to 
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lead to arrest in the end. All in all, it is a 
circumstantial case against the parents of the 
boy as well as against the boy himself. From 
time to time, over a period of more than five 
years, the full resources of a Department of 
the Government have been bent to the inter- 
ests of one lone feeble-minded boy, born in a 
far-away land, who came here and wants to 
stay here. And now at last, for a full half- 
hour, the lawyer who represents him is per- 
mitted to argue before this Board of Review 
and ask it to ignore all the damaging papers 
in the file before it, to overrule all the ad- 
verse reports, and permit the Secretary of 
Labor to use discretionary powers vested in 
him by our immigration laws and issue an 
order permitting this imbecile boy to remain 
in the United States of America. 

The lawyer in this case naturally sees 
nothing but the interests of his single client. 
To him the decision should be easy and 
prompt. But the members of the Board of 
Review have other matters in mind. For 
one thing, they have always in view the best 
interests of the United States. Quite outside 


the damaging documents in the file are still 
other considerations—chief among them the 
establishment of dangerous precedents. It 
would be easy to stretch a point and permit 
this one boy to stay, but if that were done, 


what of the hundreds or thousands of other 
cases, like this one, every one of them appealed 
on the ground that “You let this first boy 
in; why not these others?” 

In the minds of the Board of Review, the 
law restricting immigration was passed for 
the express purpose of safeguarding the 
United States of America. If, one by one, 
thousands of exceptions to the law are made, 
the whole purpose of the statute is defeated. 
Between that purpose and the interests of 
humanity fall these cases in deciding which 
the wisdom of Solomon himself would be 
well employed. The judgments of the Board 
of Review must involve no undue suffering 
or hardship to the individuals appealing to 
its decision; but after all, the question of 
hardship to our country must be kept—and 
is kept—always in mind. 

The instance above mentioned is but a 
single case. There are days when the Board 
of Review weighs seventy-five such cases. 


Where Was John Chinaman Born? 


Again, an attorney has come from Boston, 
in the interests of a Chinaman who has come 
into conflict with the immigration laws and 
stands on the edge of deportation. This case 
brings out amusing Mongol characteristics. 
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John Chinaman has at one time taken solemn 
oath that he was born an American citizen. 
Another Chinaman has sworn to having 
known him as a boy in California and has 
afterward recognized him—after an_ inter- 
val of twelve years, when the boy has grown 
to manhood! This is hardly a likely story, 
but, as suavely and logically presented by the 
attorney, it is for the moment credible. Once 
again, however, the deadly file of papers 
disgorges something damaging. The records 
of a draft board show that John Chinaman 
swore in 1918 that he was born in China. 
He did this, of course, to dodge service under 
the draft. He befogged his case, neverthe- 
less. The inevitable question arises: In 
which instance, if in either, was John China- 
man telling the truth? The board will have 
to look into this matter more carefully. De- 
cision is reserved. And a lawyer of repute 
has journeyed hither and back a thousand 
miles to argue such a case for such a doubtful 
citizen. It is typical of the unceasing pres- 
sure of interest under which this Board of 
Review does its work. 


Human Aspects of Legal Tangles 


An Armenian clergyman appears before 
the Board of Review to plead for a group of 
his fellow-nationals who have been landed 
here in excess of the quota from Armenia, and 
whose deportation is under consideration. 
The secretary of a Western Senator appears 
in behalf of a Greek who is ordered deported 
as charged with renting property for immoral 
purposes, Citizens have written to the Sena- 
tor that this Greek has been grossly mis- 
represented, injured, and infamously charged 
by business rivals. But again the deadly file 
discharges its pages upon pages of sworn 
testimony that this Greek knew perfectly 
well what he was doing, and should be 
deported. 

Here is a widow with two very young 
children. Her husband came afoul of the 
immigration law because he was the victim 
of a dangerous disease and was therefore 
subject to deportation, along with his family. 
During the course of proceedings against him. 
he has died. Now his widow is a subject of 
charity, and so are her children. When the 
immigration inspectors call to take her, she 
starts a riot, abetted by her neighbors. She 
refuses to permit her two children to be 
photographed for their passports. She tells 
the Immigration Service that it may deport 
her dead body, but nothing else. Thus this 
lone woman has so far defied the entire 
United States. The Board of Review itself 
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is amused at the humorous aspect of this 
matter. * But it has a serious side. “The ques- 
tion of setting up an example, a precedent, 
has always to be considered. Thousands of 
similar cases will have to be decided, perhaps 
on the basis of. this one. The mother cannot 
be separated from her children, the older of 
whom is but four. What is to be done in 
the matter? Again the wisdom of Solomon 
might here find worthy exercise. 

These are but random pickings among 
the knotty problems once laid before the 
Secretary of Labor or Assistant Secretary, 
but now first brought before this Board of 
Review. Each case is, in the first place, a 
tangled tissue of legal questions. Yet  be- 
hind the legal issue in each case lies some- 
thing else that is never lost sight of—the 
human element, the individual or family 
suffering the anguish of separation, the pros- 
perous alien who will lose valuable business 
holdings because he has put himself squarely 
across some line of the law. And over all 
these matters hovers always the question of 
the good of our country, which is never for 
a moment to be forgotten. 

Thousands upon thousands of aliens come 
here, pass all the tests and requirements of 
law, and enter the country almost certain to 
become welcome additions to its citizenry. 
The exceptional cases are nearly always per- 
sons of more or less undesirability. A strict 
and brutal reading of the law would read 
them out in the very beginning. All that 
saves them from immediate expulsion is some 
confusing human element, something pitiable, 
that makes a strict ruling of the law hard or 
impossible to enforce. 

To make matters still more complicated, 
special interests have been at work, racial or 
commercial, to defeat this new protective 
immigration law. ‘These interests have put 
out propaganda in wholesale. Every con- 


ceivable effort has been made in the news- - 


papers to paint the Immigration Service as 
utterly bungling and inhuman. The truth 
is—and our people should know it—that the 
excessively diffcult task of fairly enforcing 
our necessary restrictive immigration law 
has been carried out with a ‘great record of 
justice achieved against enormous odds, not 
the least of which is insidious propaganda. 


One Month’s Record 


As some index to the staggering volume of 
work accomplished by this new Board of 
Review, since its organization at the first 
of the year, the figures for the month of 
January alone may speak for themselves: 


Alien Contract Labor 

Chinese cases 

Dangerous contagious diseases 
Loathsome contagious diseases 
Crimes involving moral turpitude 
Crimes involving prostitution 
Stowaways 

Communists 

Without passport 

Aliens unaccompanied under 16 
Aliens assisted 

Accompanying aliens 

Coming as excess quota 

Likely to become public charges 
Physically defective 
Feeble-minded 

Insane 

Entering without inspection 
Illiterates 

Coming from “barred zone” 
Deaf and dumb 


So much for one month’s grind in the 
ordinary routine of this new special board, 
itself a single cog in a Government activity 
by no means the least in importance and by 
all odds the most heavily burdened with 
duties—the United States Immigration Ser- 
vice. How delicate and exacting its duties 
are the public little appreciates or knows, 
and the service is kept too everlastingly busy 
to explain itself. In consequence it per- 
forms its duties under a heavy handicap of 
misunderstanding or wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. Given a sharp law to enforce, it must 
daily cut into the human tangle, and remain 
silent, while those affected become talkative 
when some nerve of self-interest is touched. 

These aliens who come to us are patheti- 
cally eager to get in, most of them deserve 
to get in, and many ‘have given their all to 
do so. Little understanding the reason for 
the bars we have had at last to raise across 
the former open asylum for the poor and 
oppressed, those caught in the gates are nat- 
urally quick to complain. An instant echo 
of their complaint arises from their fellow 
nationals already arrived. Their stories of 
wrong, always more fancied than real, easily 
lend themselves to exploitation in the press. 

It may be that the head or the chief bread- 
winner of some European family has come 
here in advance, to establish himself and pre- 
pare the way for the rest of the family. One 
by one they are brought over, leaving until 
the last some lone member who may be feeble- 
minded, afflicted with a dangerous disease, or 
otherwise a doubtful candidate for admit- 
tance under the law. Nothing is said, please 
note, as to the sad parting that has already 
taken place when this lone member is left 
in Europe. At last, however, the risk of his 
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final arrival is to be tried. “The more emo- 
tionally inclined members of his family will 
gather on the dock to greet him—and to la- 
ment and protest if he is to be turned back 
“to loneliness, helplessness, and poverty in 
Europe.” News-gatherers, always on the 
alert for the touching and picturesque, are 
quick to seize upon such incidents, unaware 
that the entire scene has been carefully staged. 

From. press, platform, and by letter it is 
demanded of us that we do what we should 
like only too well to do if we were able. 
Why, we are asked, do we not end the ap- 
palling abuse resulting from wholesale smug- 
gling of aliens across our borders? ‘The 
answer is, Congress has not. given us the 
funds. Why, we are asked, do we not, 
in the interests of common sense and sys- 
tem, transfer our points of inspection and 
examination to Europe itself, and so save the 
hopeless cases from the loss and hardship 
of a fruitless journey across the Atlantic and 
back? From our American standpoint, noth- 
ing could be more sensible and advisable. 
The answer is that delicate diplomatic prob- 
lems of invaded sovereignty are involved. 
Other nations object, as we should object, 
to having officials of an alien country on their 
soil, dictating which of their nationals should 
emigrate and which should not. 


Fining Steamship Companies for Bringing 
Unfit Aliens 


One abuse which rose to great proportions 
under the old immigration law we have been 
able to reduce to a minimum under the Three 
Per Cent. act. This is through a system of 
fining steamship companies for bringing over 
aliens who are on the face of it unfit men- 
tally or physically and certain to be turned 
back. Under the old law a fine of only $100 
was imposed for each violation, and the 
steamship company was allowed to keep the 
passage money paid and even charge some- 
thing additional on the return passage. 
Under the new law, the fine is $200 for each 
individual violation; the passage money must 
be returned, and the return passage must be 
at the expense of the company. This has 
been effectual, yet one addition to the law is 
needed, in the shape of a fine for each indi- 
vidual alien brought here in excess of the 
quota. And Congress has been asked to pro- 
vide such amendment. 

As for the policy of continuing the Three 
Per Cent. law itself, the House of Repre- 
sentatives undoubtedly spoke for the country 
in voting to keep it in force for another year. 
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The Senate will probably do likewise.. While 
the present law was enacted as an emergency 
measure, until some permanent immigration 
policy shaped ‘itself in the minds of our peo- 
ple, it is clear that the emergency—in the 
form of continued unemployment and slack- 
ness in business—is with us yet, and it would 
seem the wise course to keep in force the 
original safeguard. 


Duty of Educating the Alien 


For years welfare organizations have been 
grappling with the problem of a more even 
distribution of our aliens over the country, as 
a corrective to the poverty, ill-health, and 
other evils resulting from their habit of. col- 
lecting in the large cities, chiefly New York. 
I am often asked as to my attitude toward 
lending the efforts of the Department of 
Labor to this movement... My -personal wish 
is strongly for such a distribution, as a ready 
means of improving the status of the alien 
and at the same time helping the country to 
profit more fully by his abilities. But for the 
Government to take a direct and deliberate 
hand in any placement system would, in my 
view, savor of offensive paternalism. We 
cannot order these people about; we can 
only induce and persuade them. ‘This very 
effect would be sure to follow, and without 
offensive interference with individual liberty, 
as a natural result of a measure I have lately 
laid before Congress. This is a law looking 
toward the enrolment of all aliens, much as 
citizens register and pay for the privilege of 
voting. The prime purpose of this enrol- 
ment is to put these aliens to school and edu- 
cate them for citizenship, the one great thing 
the Government can and should do for them. 
So long as we admit aliens at all, we owe 
them this education, this Americanization, 
as a solemn duty. It is the one way to set 
the melting-pot to melting. It is the one 
way to convert these hordes of raw new- 
comers, most of them ignorant and many of 
them sullen, into good American citizens. 
Their more even distribution over the land is 
only one of the benefits that would flow auto- 
matically from their education. 

In this article for the Review or REVIEWS 
I hope I have presented evidence enough to 
make it conclusive that the difficult and deli- 
cate business of sifting, from the thousands 
of newcomers who knock at our doors, the 
doubtful from those who will become wel- 
come additions to our citizenship is being 
done in a manner to serve the best interests 
of the alien and the good of our country. 
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ONE OF SAN FRANCISCO'S RECENTLY COMPLETED RESIDENTIAL TRACTS 


(This tract is typical of many being built in San Francisco, in residential sections now easily reached from the 
business center by means of the new Twin Peaks Tunnel, over two miles in length) 


ARE WE SOLVING THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM? 


BY HARLEAN JAMES 


HAT is the housing problem in the 


United States? ‘That there is a hous- 
ing shortage we know. We are agreed that 
we have the population to fill a million or 
more homes in addition to the more than 
twenty-four million “abiding places” of 
single families recorded in the 1920 census. 
In fact it is stated that New York City alone 
could fill at least 80,000 new apartments, an 
“apartment” there being the equivalent of 
a home. But the problem resolves itself by 
progression. 

How many abiding places could we fill 
at a monthly rental of $25 a room? 

How many abiding places could we fill 
at a monthly rental of $20 a room? or 

How many abiding places could we fill 
at a capital room cost of $1500? 

How many abiding places could we fill 
at a capital room cost of $1000? 


And so on down to the lowest figure for 
which housing with American standards of 
living can be produced. 


Can the People Pay for Houses? 


In other words, can the American people 
pay for the houses they need? Can new 
houses be built for families of every size 
income, or may low wage-earners only hope 
to fall heir to the discarded homes of their 
more prosperous fellow citizens who move 
into new houses? Is a second-hand house in 
the same category as second-hand clothing? 

Let us see. In the early part of the last 
decade houses and apartments stood idle in 
many cities of the United States. Many 
owners failed to realize even 3 per cent. on 
their investments. Some could not meet 
current expenses. And yet when building 
was cheap and rents were cheaper there were 
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those who could not afford decent living 
quarters. We have never been able to escape 
entirely the problem of the low wage-earner 
and the increasingly high material standard 
of living which we are pleased to call Ameri- 
can. In those days the housing problem 
concerned only the poor and ignorant. But 
the soaring costs of construction have re- 
moved the term housing from the catalogue 
caption sociology, subhead housing reform, 
to that of economics, subhead family budgets. 
Rents for houses and apartments have in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, as hundreds of 
thousands can testify from bitter experience. 
The problem is not sectional, but nation- 
wide; nor is it limited to the poorer classes. 

When a rising young executive in our 
leading metropolitan center finds that he 
cannot afford a five-room-and-bath apart- 
ment to house himself and family, he is apt 
to be loud in his protestations that the times 
are out of joint. From city and village and 
town have come complaints of blue-sky 
rentals. From the crowded cities have come 
vigorous protests against such practices as 
have been uncovered by the Lockwood Com- 
mittee in New York and the Daily investi- 
gation in Chicago. Consumers of houses, 
whether tenants or owners, have paid the 
piper for the graft, collusion and waste in 
the building trades. 


Rent and the Family Budget 


Now let us examine our budgets. For a 
good many years we have been told that 
one-fifth of the family income could safely 
go for rent. In the case of apartments 
heated and supplied with telephone and jani- 
tor service from 3 to 5 per cent. could be 
added. There were those who insisted that 
one-fourth of the lower wage rates might be 
spent for shelter. Still others, notably the 
late Jacob Schmidlapp, maintained that the 
proper budget for low-wage earners was one 
day’s wage for one week’s rent, that is, on 
the basis of a Saturday half-holiday, about 
18 per cent. 

How many families to-day are able to pay 
rent from 18 per cent., 20 per cent., or even 
25 per cent. of their incomes? We are told 
that 40 per cent. comes much nearer to the 
truth in the congested centers. But we must 
recognize that only under the severest pres- 
sure of necessity will the families of skilled 
mechanics, business and professional men 
continue to pay 35 or 40 per cent. of their 
incomes for rent. The sacrifice of other 
recognized and desirable items in the family 
budget is too great. 
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The Standard of Living 

The discrepancy between income and rent 
has always existed for the few. To-day the 
masses of the people (and voters) are caught 
in the same steel trap. Sometimes the stand- 
ard of living has been lowered by over- 
crowding. Sometimes the privacy of the 
family has been maintained at the lowering 
of other standards of material and spiritual 
living. 

One of the by-products of the Govern- 
ment’s war housing was the crystallization of 
the best experience in this country into a set 
of housing standards recommended by the 
United States Housing Corporation for per-. 
manent industrial housing developments. It 
was sought to provide sufficient light and air 
in all rooms and to prevent conditions which 
would imperil the health or morals of the 
occupants. Some cost is involved in meeting 
these standards. Small inside rooms, _in- 
sufficient yard space, antiquated plumbing, 
dark and dangerous stairways, omission of 
air space between roofs and ceilings, walls 
which draw dampness—these things may 
permit owners to save money, but it is now 
well established that such money is saved at 
great social sacrifice. In this time of high 
building costs, when every effort is being 
made to reduce the expense of construction, 
it is important to preserve the housing stand- 
ards which have been established by years of 
unremitting labor. 


Owners and Renters 


One of the discouraging aspects of the 
housing problem is that we have become a 
nation of renters. Of the 24,351,676 fami- 
lies listed by the 1920 census 12,943,698 
rented their abiding places. Only 10,866,960 
owned their homes. Over 4,000,000 of these 
homes were mortgaged, but in so far as these 
mortgages stood for ambitious families who 
were buying homes on the instalment plan 
there is nothing inherently discouraging in 
that fact. On a falling market it is true 
that some unfortunate families may be en- 
tirely closed out of small equities, and these 
casualities may cause some reaction against 
home ownership; but it may be assumed that 
by far the greater number of families will 
continue their payments until they have 
cleared their homes of mortgage encumbrance. 

In the census figures, however, there are 
some bright spots. Renters are on the in- 
crease by and large, but in spite of the 
ubiquitous apartment, fifty of the sixty-eight 
leading cities in the United States show 
more home owners in 1920 than in 1910. 
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Taking the ten cities showing the largest 
percentage of home ownership in 1920 we 
find that during the decade 1910-1920 
home ownership increased in the following 
ratio: 


St. : 46.1 per cent. 
“ “ 


46.3 
46.3 
46.6 
47.6 
47.8 
48.4 
49.4 
50.2 
51.1 


Baltimore 

Seattle 

Reading 

Kangas (City, Kan............ 
Youngstown 


Grand Rapids 
Des Moines 


Of the larger cities, Philadelphia increased 
in home ownership from 26.6 to 39.5 per 
cent., which represents a distinct advance in 
a city which added some 275,000 people to 
its population in the decade. In New York 
City, with layers of apartments spread over 
acres of land, individual home ownership 
increased from 11.7 to 12.7 per cent. for the 
million and a quarter families listed. 

In part, undoubtedly, the small increase of 
renters from 54.2 per cent. in 1910 to 54.4 
per cent. in 1920 is due to the multi-family 
plant which requires considerable capital to 
produce. But the increase in renters may 
also be traced to a typically American atti- 
tude of mind. We rent because we do not 
want the responsibility nor the anchorage of 
a home. We want to be free—free to move 
from city to city, free to move from apart- 
ment to apartment. Like the printer who 
had a “good loose trade,” we want a good, 


loose business and freedom from permanent 
ties to a community. As city renters we like 
that status best in which managers of new 
and modern apartment houses bid for us as 
tenants, offering us inducements to come and 
live in the latest-built structures. Thus we 
leave our outworn shells each time, to pass 
on to those who find the alabaster lining 
newer and more brilliant than that of their 
last domicile. All the way from the duplex 
apartment de luxe to the still-surviving cold- 
water tenement, an over-supply of “abiding 
places” permits this endless procession of 
families. 

And so it happened that during the years 
when rentals in New York ran from $3 a 
room for the poorest type to perhaps $12 or 
$15 a room for light, elevator apartments in 
good, though not fashionable, neighborhoods, 
many families thought they could invest their 
earnings in railroad stocks or business ven- 
tures to better advantage than in owning a 
home; for building costs, though they were 
low by comparison with the present, were 
often higher than rents. 

Some people tell us that the trouble lies in 
the high cost of building. That is one of 
our troubles, and a very big one. We have 
suffered not only from the inflation of the 
dollar but from the wasteful methods which 
have pyramided costs of producing houses. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. Suppose 
all of the waste squeezed out (and we shall 
show that there are definite opportunities to 
do this), suppose costs reduced to bed-rock ; 
they will still be above pre-war costs. We 
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are not likely in the near future to see rents 
back to the below-cost rate of ten or fifteen 
years ago. Only over-production can do 
this. No rent commission would be guilty 
of forcing owners to rent their premises at 
the low rates prevailing in the years when 
landlords themselves voluntarily built so 
many houses that they forced rents below 
an economic level through competition for 
tenants in the open market. 

The renters who reaped the harvest of 
saving from cheap rents during the lean 
years for the landlords were, of course, the 
first to feel the pinch of the high rents due 
to under-production. The families who have 
been able to weather the late unpleasant- 
ness with comfort and equanimity are the 
home-owners who invested in homes during 
the period when it cost more to own than 
to rent. Such owners have been able to 
snap their fingers at the adversity which the 
changed economic conditions have brought 
to the renters, often taxed beyond their 
capacity to pay. 

The moral is clear: Own your own 
home if it is humanly possible. Become a 
part of your community. Make yourself 
independent of the fluctuations in the 


housing market and become a participating 


citizen of the nation. Recognize with Mr. 
Hoover that “a nation of majority rule 
should be a nation of majority (home) 
ownership.” 


The Cooperative Alternative 


Codperative housing is frequently pro- 
posed as a remedy for housing ills. The 
charming coéperative homes described by 
Mrs. Warbasse in the February Review 
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oF ReEviEws make a strong human appeal. 
One wonders why architectural taste seems 
to flourish more lustily in Europe than in 
the United States. But the business of 
housing is a complicated economic. and 
social problem, and it is only after a minute 
examination of the whole process of con- 
struction and management that one may 
intelligently compare results on two. con- 
tinents. Certainly there is everything to be 
said for codperation if it can be brought 
about. 

The division of foods and markets of the 
department of farms and markets in the 
State of New York has published a bulletin 
on cooperative housing, which mentions a 
group in Brooklyn, organized a few years 
ago, in which thirty-two families, as owner- 
tenants, are paying only $26 a month for 
five-room apartments, which would bring 
$70 in the open market. But if this iso- 
lated example is one of the few which can 
be “pointed to with pride” from a_ period 
when the codperators could hope to be on 
the right side of the market, what may we 
expect in periods when less-than-cost rents 
make codperative ownership more expensive 
than renting? 

It was the hope of many who had ob- 
served codperative ownership abroad that 
the sale of Liberty Bonds to the American 
public would bear fruit in a willingness of 
American workers to invest in codperative 
housing schemes. As a nation our wage- 
earners have generally preferred—or at 
least have better understood—ownership in 
houses and lots which they could see, 
rather than in securities which mysteri- 
4 . . 
ously changed in value overnight. Perhaps 
this preference for holding 
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tangible property, perhaps 
our gambling spirit which 
makes us dissatisfied with the 
promise of small and steady 
returns, perhaps our _ indi- 
vidual initiative which leads 
us to invest in property (even. 
oil stock) which we think 
we can sell for large profits, 
perhaps our love of change 
and desire for freedom of 
movement, perhaps the in- 
tensity of our interest in 
whatever specialty we have 
made our own and our will- 
ingness to spend time _ in 
helping to “run” the business 
of the grocer who supplies 








us with food or the landlord 
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HOMES FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY IN ITS RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT AT 
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who supplies us with housing, all contribute 
to the unfallow soil into which so far the 
seeds of codperative societies of consumers 
have fallen in this country. The successful 
marketing combinations which have been 
formed in the United States are organizations 
of producers, not consumers. 

But if we in the United States have 
proved reluctant disciples of Rochdale co- 
operative methods, we have progressed in 
recent years in methods of community con- 
trol. Restricted subdivisions have paved the 
way for intelligent zoning of entire cities 
under laws that definitely set up the health, 
comfort, morals, and safety of the commu- 
nity as transcendent to the individual lib- 
erty of property owners, with the result that 
investment in homes in the zoned cities will 
be protected against many forms of depre- 
ciation operating in the past. 


The High Cost of Housing Credits 


But whether we approach housing as 
owners, tenant-owners, or tenants, we all 
contribute to unnecessary costs. "There are 
many processes in which it is thought savings 
could be made. As compared to the ease 
and economy of obtaining credit for other 
purposes, it seems to many of us that housing 
credits are unnecessarily penalized. 

If you or I want to build a home, how 
may we secure credit? If you own your 
lot, your first thought will be to secure a 
loan from a building and loan association 


which will arrange for repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest at 6 per cent. by monthly 
payments, which may be met from your 
income. But you will probably find, as 
others are finding, that applications made to 
these associations far exceed available funds. 
Recognizing the building-and-loan principle 
as a sound method of financing homes, Con- 
gress has recently included an amendment 
to the Revenue Act granting an exemption 
of $300 annual income from investments in 
domestic building-and-loan associations for 
five years from January, 1922. It is hoped 
that this will stimulate investments in 
building-and-loan stock, which commonly 
yields 6 per cent., somewhat in excess of 
interest ordinarily allowed by savings banks. 

But if you cannot secure a prompt loan 
from a _ building-and-loan association you 
may try your savings bank, since an amend- 
ment to the Federal Reserve Act permits 
savings departments of national banks to 
lend on local real estate up to 50 per cent. 
of the value for a period of one year. But 
you may discover that your savings bank pre- 
fers more liquid and more profitable invest- 
ments, and on second thought you will prob- 
ably conclude that the uncertainty of your 
ability to renew the loan at the end of the 
first year, and the difficulty encountered in 
securing a second mortgage for the 30 per 
cent. not covered by the bank loan and the 
value of your lot, will place the savings- 
-ank medium in the discard. 
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You may agree with Mr. Franklin T. 
Miller that some part of the $2,000,000,000 
deposited by the people of this country in the 
savings departments of national banks ought 
to be released into housing through longer- 
term mortgages for a greater proportion of 
the value; but possibly the most direct method 
of bringing this about is to promote larger 
investment in building-and-loan stock. 

You may stop a moment to wish that the 
Home Loan Bank bill had passed Congress 
and so extended housing credits; but, since 
you desire to build this year, you may ap- 
proach various brokers. You will probably 
find that during the period of construction 
builders are paying at least 2 to 4+ per cent. 
bonus for accommodation at 7 or 8 per cent. 
Of course this adds to your cost of construc- 
tion. When the completed house is turned 
over to you, you will be obliged to refinance 
it at a bonus of perhaps 2 per cent., in addi- 
tion to the interest rate of 6 or 7 per cent. 
for the first mortgage, with considerably 
higher bonus and interest on the second mort- 
gage, where the law permits high interest 
rates. Where the interest rate is held down 
the bonus rate goes up. 


Are Insurance Assets Available? 


Mr. Samuel Untermyer has called atten- 
tion to another reservoir of credit if it can 
be opened up. He urges use of insurance 
funds for housing credits, and to that end 
two bills were introduced into the New York 
State Legislature, the first to permit insur- 
ance companies to invest 10 per cent. of their 
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assets in housing and the second to require 
insurance companies to invest 40 per cent. 
of funds available in the future in real estate 
mortgages up to 30 per cent. of the total 
assets. The latter compulsory bill failed to 
pass ; but the permissive bill is now a law, and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
which has for many years loaned money on 
mortgages to finance extensive building 
operations, and more recently small housing 
ventures, has offered to make $100,000,000 
available for home building in New York if 
“absolute safety to the policy-holders” can 
be shown. 

The Metropolitan Company has a unique 
opportunity to place before the community 
examples of the best types of housing, and 
even more important, to develop improved 
methods of management and through its 
corps of field-workers to contribute to better 
standards of living and health. Such invest- 
ment of funds. by a company which carries 
the risk of life and health for great numbers 
of small wage-earners might be justified on 
more than one ground. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that the provision and man- 
agement of housing is a highly technical 
Gperation and subject to fluctuations in the 
value of the dollar and rental market. Con- 
sequently, it is extremely unlikely that many 
insurance companies will be in a position to 
go into the housing business. 


Squeezing Out Unnecessary Costs 


But as a lot owner, determined to build, 
you may not live in a neighborhood to profit 














“GARDEN APARTMENTS” A NEW DEPARTURE IN SUBURBAN HOMES FOR CITY DWELLERS 
(The bedrooms are all in the rear, instead of on the street as formerly; and the “rear” becomes a vast park 


or garden, 550 feet long and 80 feet wide. 


The sleeping rooms are thus cool in summer and free from street 


noises and dust. A front view of this block of apartments is shown on the opposite page) 
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A BLOCK OF GARDEN-TYPE APARTMENT HOUSES BEING ERECTED IN JACKSON HEIGHTS, A NEW YORK 


CITY SUBURB, AT A COST OF $2,000,000 
_(By referring to the ground-floor plan, printed on the opposite page, it will be seen that there are twelve 
distinct apartment houses in the block, with twenty feet between buildings. Jackson Heights is a part of Long 


Island City, which itself is a section of Greater New 


York. With Manhattan and Brooklyn overpopulated, and 


with the Bronx rapidly approaching such a condition, the home-builder in the metropolis is now going in large 
numbers to the Borough of Queens, where light and air are still to be had and where residences large and small 


are being erected on land recently farmed) 


by the funds before mentioned, so that you 
will probably await your turn with some 
building-and-loan association. Having ob- 
tained cheap credit you will then proceed. 
The lot which you own may or may not be 
the proper shape and size. It may not lie 
in a plot laid out efficiently and economically. 
There are many ways in which poor plan- 
ning of streets, building lots, transportation, 
and utilities may add to the cost of your 
home. Increasingly in our cities the city 
plan is preventing too great waste of this 
kind. Let us hope that your lot is not too 
narrow, thus bringing your neighbor’s win- 
dows almost into your rooms, or too deep, 
thus making it difficult for you to use it to 
advantage. Let us hope that you do not 
face a street too wide, thus adding to your 
original lot cost and recurring upkeep costs. 
Let us hope that sidewalks, street trees, and 
traffic spaces are arranged according to the 
best residence standards. 

Let us hope, too, that your plans will be 
economical, that the space may be conveni- 
ently and economically arranged, and above 
all that the lumber may cut to advantage 
for the specified dimensions. The Com- 
mittee on Small Houses of the American 
Institute of Architects has contributed valu- 
able information on economical plans. 

An effort to produce better tenements at 
reasonable cost was made in a recent com- 
petition in plans for model tenements in 
New York, held through the coéperation of 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund with the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Merchants’ Association, 
the Advisory Council of Real Estate Inter- 
ests, and the Real Estate Board, but unless 
you desire to rent a tenement in New York 


City this project will in no way serve you. 
But your largest expense, and therefore 
your greatest opportunity for saving, will 
be in the actual construction. Roughly 
speaking, half the cost of a house goes into 
labor on the site and the other half into 
materials delivered on the lot; but when 
the labor which has gone into those mate- 
rials and into the transportation is figured, 
you will find the proportion which labor 
bears to the whole expense of your house is 
surprisingly great. And if you study com- 
parative prices of certain standard building 
materials in different cities in the United 
States you will wonder why, for instance, 
within a radius of perhaps a hundred miles, 
the price of common brick varies from $12.50 
to $22 a thousand, that of dimension yellow 
pine from $28 to $40 a thousand feet, and 
that of red cedar shingles from $5.10 to 
$7.50 per hundred square feet. You. may 
also wonder why your local city building 
code requires you to build a foundation 
twice as strong for a small house as the 
housing code of other cities in your vicinity. 
Altogether you will perceive that there are 
many factors which add to the cost of a 
house which are not under your control. 


Mr. Hoover Takes a Hand 


Precisely because no individual unaided 
can solve the problem of good housing at a 
minimum cost, Mr. Hoover, under the gen- 
eral power conferred on him as Secretary of 
Commerce, and with money .appropriated by ° 
Congress to the Bureau of Standards, has 
organized a Division of Building and Hous 
ing, with Mr. John M. Gries, of the faculty 
of the Harvard School of Business Adminis- 
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A SCENE IN YORKSHIP VILLAGE, NEAR THE CAMDEN, N. J., SHIPYARDS, ONE OF THE VILLAGES CREATED 
BY THE GOVERNMENT IN THE WAR EMERGENCY 
(At the end of the vista is a three-family house, while another interesting group is seen at the right) 


tration, at its head. This division proposes to 
help you help yourself. It has no authority 
and small funds; but Mr. Hoover believes 
that the American people can solve their own 
problems if they are placed in _ possession 
of reliable information which they need in 
order to act intelligently. 


Through committees of the leading au- 
thorities in the United States who give their 
services, there will shortly be available a 
model building code and a guide describing 
the steps necessary to zone communities. 
Studies in standardization of building parts 


are being made. It is thought that the cost 
of building small homes is materially in- 
creased by the expense of manufacturing 
and distributing so many patterns. There 
are listed at least 467 different kinds of sash. 
More than 22,000 items of hardware are 
advertised in the catalogs. So it is hoped 
to simplify building practice in the produc- 
tion of small houses. 

It is thought that the publication of whole- 
sale building prices will have a tendency 
to stabilize prices of materials. As an out- 
growth of the recent Unemployment Con- 
ference, studies of labor costs will be made. 
Methods of financing housing will be inves- 
tigated in order to develop the comparative 
merits of each. By published statements and 
personal letters the new Division of Build- 
ing and Housing promises to become useful 
to local officials and to citizens. 


W hat Has Become of Government Housing? 


In 1918 our principal home building was 
carried on by the United States Govern- 


ment. These houses are now quite generally 
held in private ownership. As might have 
been supposed, the Government faced special 
difficulties as a landlord. There has been 
friction in nearly every community where 
the houses were rented. The sale of York- 
ship Village, near Camden, recently put 
these charming homes into the hands of 
families at an average price of $2300. 
Assuming that those who bought one house 
bought for occupancy, 400 of the 1578 
houses went to home-owners. The terms 
were most liberal and only a small amount 
of cash was required. It appears that those 
present occupants who did not purchase their 
homes were those who could not raise the 
money. It was a disappointment to stu- 
dents of housing that Yorkship Village 
could not have been acquired by some group 
as an experimental station in management. 
But while the greatest opportunity appears 
to have been lost, it is a source of satisfac- 
tion to know that these attractive homes 
designed by Mr. Electus Litchfield have 
gone into the hands of families at low prices 
on easy terms. 

By order of the Shipping Board, Union 
Park Gardens, near Wilmington, was sold 
at auction on February 27. Thus 503 
houses, 5 stores, and a few apartments have 
been made available to the public. The 
Shipping Board has announced that all its 
houses will be sold in the near future. The 
United States Housing Corporation began 
the sale of its houses some time ago, so that 
it had had time to receive a series of instal- 
ments. ‘Thus far less than 2 per cent. of 
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_ the purchasers have defaulted in their pay- 
ments. Undoubtedly as time goes on the con- 
tribution of the Government war housing in 
showing clearly the economy, utility and 
beauty which it is possible to achieve where 
town planning and the design of the houses 
themselves are taken up together will be more 
generally recognized than it is to-day. 

The United States Government, it may 
be seen, is retiring as rapidly as possible 
from the business of housing. Unlike Great 
Britain, this Government has not under- 
taken direct aid in peace times. ‘The recent 
abandonment by the British Government of 
its housing program was no surprise to those 
who had examined the situation; Lawrence 
Veiller many months ago estimated its bur- 
den in loss at $100,000,000 a year for sixty 
years, and he predicted its breakdown. 


The Present Outlook 
Since the 1918 slump in home building, 
the twenty-seven Eastern States covered by 
the Dodge Reports show: 


PROJECTS SQUARE FEET VALUE 


Lo baer 47,990 241,880,000 $849,206,000 
UY UB Cota 28,966 137,525,000 566,122,000 
|| Are eae 49,418 205,569,000 877,843,000 


Not only does 1921 show a gratifying 
increase in homes, but a very considerable 
increase in small homes judged by the pro- 
portion of projects to square feet. The 
value per square foot_ shows a substantial 
decrease each successive year. 

In New York City the tax-exemption law 
has stimulated building of housing beyond 
the fondest hopes of its promoters. The 
city took advantage of a recent State law, 
and now exempts from taxation (up to an 
assessed value of $5000) all homes con- 
structed during the present emergency, such 
exemption to continue for ten years. More 
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than three times as many dwellings were 
begun in New York in 1921 as in 1920, and 
about twelve times as many families will-be 
provided with apartments or tenements as 
were served in 1920. The first three months 
of 1922 indicate increased construction in 
all parts of the country, but the New York 
section shows a larger proportion of housing 
than any other; and the recent extension of 
time for starting new tax-exempt buildings 
will undoubtedly further stimulate building 
of homes in New York. 

Production of housing is well started. 
For the immediate present the shortage is 
such that houses of any size and price are 
fairly certain to be absorbed and thus, indi- 
rectly at least, relieve the housing conges- 
tion. But this very production will tend to 
keep building prices up and delay the time 
when housing can be supplied at a price which 
will permit new quarters for the lower wage 
groups. A second-hand house is acceptable 
when it is designed for the standard of living 
of those who are to occupy it. ‘The diffi- 
culty comes when neighborhoods change and 
large houses meant for a single family come 
to be occupied by numerous families with- 
out provision for sanitation and privacy. 
In times of housing shortage it is always 
difficult to condemn all habitations unfit for 
use, and even more difficult to prevent over- 
crowding of rooms and houses. 

Neither can we hope to escape entirely 
the evils which come from a large popula- 
tion of renters. Apparently, too, apartments 
and tenements have come to stay so long as 
concentration of business continues. But 
with improved transportation and increased 
decentralization, let us hope that we can 
preserve to our nation of majority rule a 
majority of home owners. 

















HOMES IN YORKSHIP VILLAGE, RECENTLY SOLD AT AUCTION BY THE GOVERNMENT—MOST OF THE HOUSES 
BEING PURCHASED BY THEIR OCCUPANTS 











WHY NOT INSURE FARM CROPS 
BY GOVERNMENT? 


BY JOHN M. STAHL 


HE farmer is often advised, by those 
whom their own advice convicts of 
knowing little about farming, to conduct 
his business as ‘“‘business-men” (notably the 
manufacturer) conduct theirs; to keep ac- 
curate accounts, so that he may “‘be able to 
know what each bushel or pound of his 
products have or will cost him” and “to 
know whether or not he can afford to sell 
at the price offered’; and that he should 
“limit or increase his production, hold or sell, 
as profit or loss may indicate”—just as the 
successful manufacturer or merchant does 
except under stress of unusual conditions. 
The manufacturer can purchase so much 
material and so much labor at a certain 
cost, and he can determine how many articles 
that material and labor will produce and 
what will be the cost of each article. The 
farmer cannot do this at all. Not at the 
beginning of the crop season, nor at any 
time during it, can he know what the yield 
of any crop will be. After months of prepa- 
ration of the ground and of cultivation, a 
short season of drought, two days of hot 
wind, or a storm, may reduce the yield of 
the crop all the way up to 100 per cent. 


The World’s Greatest Gambler 


The farmer may give the greatest care 
to the preparation of the ground, may fer- 
tilize freely, and use the best of seed for the 
wheat he must sow in the fall, and before 
April has gone the greater part or all of the 
plants may be destroyed by frost and dry 
wind; or a wet June may prevent proper 
pollenization, resulting in much straw and 
little grain, while at the same time making 
the corn the yellow prey of grass and weeds. 
Nothing within human power can prevent 
this. The farmer cannot stay the winds or 
the flood, he cannot command the sun or the 
frost. 

Much care, even tender care, is required 
by the lambs or pigs or calves. With much 
care and labor and at much expense for feed, 
the farmer may bring the animal to such 
condition that in a few days more it will 
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be ripe for the market, and then disease that 
science has as yet been unable to prevent or 
cure may reduce the value of the animal to 
the price of its hide—or less. The farmer 
gives to an orchard years of work and care 
until it has just begun bearing, and then one 
winter almost or quite ruins it. Or the 
vines and bushes and trees are loaded with 
bloom, and the frost of one night takes away 
all income for that year. 

These occurrences are not extreme or ex- 
ceptional. They are normal, common, the 
rule. In fact, there is never a year that 
the crops of the farmer are not reduced in 
quantity and damaged in quality by weather, 
insects, fungi, or something else beyond 
human control. The farmer is the one per- 
sistent, audacious, innate gambler. He must 
be that if he is a farmer. He is the great 
example of hope that cannot be daunted, of 
faith that cannot be vanquished. 


Two Billion Dollars’ Damage Yearly! 


The national Department of Agriculture 
has made some very interesting and careful 
estimates of the loss to the farmers of the 
United States from causes almost or quite 
beyond their control. ‘These estimates are 
based on voluminous data collected from the 
thousands of crop reporters in every State 
in the Union. ‘The department estimates 
that, on the basis of a normal yield, the 
average annual damage from _ adverse 
weather conditions, plant diseases, insect 
pests, etc., for the period of 1909-1918, both 
inclusive, is as follows for the crops named: 

Corn, 31.99 per cent. or 1,345,600,000 
bushels; wheat, 28.77 per cent. or 301,200,- 
000 bushels; oats, 24.52 per cent. or 414,- 
300,000 bushels; barley, 28.65 per cent. or 
74,100,000 bushels; rice, 19.04 per cent. or 
7,400,000 bushels; potatoes, 30.12 per cent. 
or 164,800,000 bushels; tobacco, 20.50 per 
cent. or 296,300,000 pounds; hay, 20.35 
per cent. or 20,414,000 tons; and cotton, 
35.49 per cent. or 3,731,000,000 pounds. 

The department states that applying 
average farm prices, the total average crop 
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WHY NOT INSURE FARM CROPS? 


damage in the United States has varied dur- 
ing the eleven years 1909-1919, inclusive, 
from a minimum of $2,054,000,000 in 1912 
to a maximum of nearly $3,066,000,000 in 
1918. The average annual crop damage 
during the eleven years was $2,620,000,000. 


Insurance as a Remedy 


It will be seen that because of the uncer- 
tainty of production and cost in farming, 
this business presents conditions peculiar to 
it that may warrant remedies also peculiar 
to it. The probability of this, and that the 
remedies must be through exercise of the 
powers of government, are advanced almost 
to a certainty by the fact that the farmers 
cannot form those organizations that among 
capitalists, manufacturers, factory workers, 
and others, have power that is akin to the 
power of government and make it unneces- 
sary for the power of the Government to 
be exercised. Farmers are frequently blamed 
for the lack of effective farmer organiza- 
tions, but the very nature of their industry 
is such that farmers must be so sparsely dis- 
tributed as to make compact, effective organi- 
zation impossible. Hence it is no argument 


against any proposed governmental function 
exercised in farming that similar action is 


not to be extended to other industries. 

The unavoidable uncertainty in farm pro- 
duction suggests crop and animal insurance; 
and to this date no other antidotal measure 
against this peculiarity of farming has been 
suggested that has stood careful considera- 
tion. Possibly in time it will be best under- 
taken in part by very large corporations; 
but it is of such magnitude that at least until 
there is a greater experience in crop and ani- 
mal insurance it should be done by Gov- 
ernment. Undoubtedly, for a time, also, 
effective insurance of farm products would 
be beyond the courage of organizations other 
than Government. Courage to put it into 
effect will be needed rather than large re- 
sources, although large resources will be 
needed—to give the confidence that would 
make it effective. Large resources would 
not be needed to meet heavy losses; for the 
stabilization of prices, the better distribution, 
and other results, would make the -business 
really profitable with ‘reasonable charges. 
The ship insurance of our national Gov- 
ernment during the World War yielded a 
net profit of $17,000,000. 

Of course if the national Government 
should make a trial of crop insurance it 
would first be careful to determine the basis 
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‘of that insurance and the provisions of the 


policies. Senator Sheppard, of Texas, has 
already introduced in the Senate a resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate crop insurance. What is now 
needed is a candid consideration of the 
proposition founded on such facts as are 
available and pertinent. 


Our Experience with Hail and Livestock 
Insurance 


The best known form of crop insurance 
is hail insurance. This form of insurance 
began in 1880 with the formation of a mu- 
tual company by certain Connecticut tobacco 
growers. A joint stock fire insurance com- 
pany began writing hail insurance in Minne- 
sota in 1883. The first State to write hail 
insurance was North Dakota, which began 
in 1911. Other States that have written or 
are writing hail insurance are Montana, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, and Okla- 
homa. Hail insurance has decreased since 
1919, when the peak was reached. In that 
year the premiums collected were $20,000,- 
000 and the losses $8,000,000. In 1920 the 
premiums were $17,500,000 and the losses 
$9,600,000. In 1921 the premiums were 
$8,500,000 and the losses $4,200,000. Seri- 
ous loss from hail is confined to a rather 
limited territory. The hail hazard is of a 
peculiarly erratic nature. While the stabil- 
ity of hail insurance has steadily increased— 
because of the vagaries of hail storms, the 
severe loss limited to small localities in most 
cases, and the wide fluctuations in the num- 
ber and violence of hail storms—hail insur- 
ance presents greater difficulties and more 
complex problems in adjustment than crop 
insurance against a variety of causes. 

Livestock insurance is more extensive than 
hail insurance. A score of stock companies 
and thirty mutual companies are now insur- 
ing livestock, but no State has undertaken 
livestock insurance. This insurance pre- 
sents, though not to so great a degree, the 
erratic hazard of hail insurance. 

Although data on which to base premiums, 
to define risks assumed, and to place the 
proper conditions in policies, are yet some- 
what lacking, nevertheless livestock insur- 
ance has already achieved results that would 
justify it as a State or national activity. 
Some companies are to date successful, but 
their very success shows plainly that the in- 
surance could be better done if it had be- 
hind it the resources of the State or nation. 
The first livestock insurance company was 
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a mutual company that began business in 
Pennsylvania in 1856. Another was organ- 
ized in Pennsylvania the following year. 
Both are still in business. During 1920 the 
livestock insurance companies collected pre- 
miums to the amount of $2,891,598. Dur- 
ing 1921 the premiums amounted to more 
than $3,000,000. The business experience 
of these companies, combined with statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture, would 
probably. give the Government a sufficient 
basis for its insurance of farm animals. 


Some of the Larger Principles 


There should be kept a clear distinction 
between insurance against damage to the 
crop and crop insurance. Generally hail in- 
surance has been against damage to the 
crop, and this’ has made the adjustment of 
losses difficult and has produced much dis- 
satisfaction. It is rare that the crop is en- 
tirely destroyed by hail. If the.crop is less 
than normal, or less than a maximum ‘crop, 
how .much of the lessened yield is due to 
hail—to drought, or something else? — If 
hail insurance yields nothing else in the con- 
sideration of crop insurance, it certainly .has 
made it plain that crop insurance should 
not be for the amount of damage by this or 
that, or many things, but should be for a 
certain, definite amount, presumably per 
acre, just as one insures his house or his life 
or his automobile or his book accounts for a 
certain amount; provision being made in 
all cases for partial loss. Insurance should 
not be based on maximum crops or maximum 
prices, but on averages for the preceding ten 
years or longer. Probably in practice the 
average adopted will be that of a considerable 
area, but it may be that of each farm. 

Already there are voluminous statistics 
gathered by the national Government and 
by the States bearing on this. Even if it 
were thought advisable to make a survey of 
every farm, this would not be a greater un- 
dertaking than has already been accomplished 
by the fire-insurance companies in the cities. 
According to the 1920 census, the farms of 
the United States number 6,448,336— it is 
certain that more buildings have been sur- 
veyed for the fire insurance companies. Or 
the basis of insurance may be the average 
cost of producing the crops. 

But undoubtedly the simplest, safest, best 
plan is to insure for a definite amount to be 
agreed on by the insured and the insurer, 
as in the case of insuring a building against 
fire, and with not greatly dissimilar condi- 
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tions and safeguards. ‘The writer believes 
that the farmer should coinsure one-fourth of 
the loss, the Government taking only three- 
fourths. That the insured should carry a 
part of the risk is accepted in automobile, 
burglary, fire, and other lines of insurance. 
It is a very effective protection of the in- 
surer. One reason for crop insurance is to 
stabilize the great industry of farming; and 
this can best be done when each risk is for a 
definite amount, for then the farmer is sure 
of a certain minimum return. Also, the 
hazard to the insurer would be less and 
there would be fewer opportunities for 
fraud or reasons for dissatisfaction. 

Policies should and could provide, as con- 
ditions, for the use of only tested seeds and 
the proper use of fungicides, insecticides, and 
for such things as the removal of the com- 
mon barberry bush to eliminate the black 
rust of wheat; and, if livestock insurance is 
included, as it should be, for the proper use 
of vaccines and “dips,’’ and also provisions 
for pure drinking water, clean shelters, and 
prescribed rations, crop insurance would be 
the most effective teacher of better farming. 


All for the Public Good 


The national Government has insured ships. 
It has issued life and health and accident in- 
surance to the soldiers and sailors of the 
World War. Why should it not insure the 
farmer against loss from those causes that 
no man can control and which cannot be 
eliminated from farming? Crop and ani- 
mal insurance would be more directly and 
surely for the public good than ship insur- 
ance. If the farmer were certainly, reason- 
ably prosperous, all industries would feel a 
stabilizing influence, and the steady buying 
power of the farmers would be felt in every 
factory, every store, every home. A safe 
and reasonable exercise of government, re- 
quiring no item of organization materially 
different from that already proved by private 
enterprises, and little information in addi- 
tion to that already possessed; in scope not 
beyond and in nature very like that already 
successfully and profitably made by our Gov- 
ernment; requiring, perhaps, not any ac- 
tual capital, but to inspire confidence, that 
real underwriting of the Government which 
is given to our paper money, to mention one 
of many examples: would bring, first to 
farming, but also to all our industries, a far 
more than commensurate measure of sta- 
bility, and of moderate and reasonable—and 
therefore the most desirable—prosperity. 








WOMEN’S RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR FOOD COSTS 


BY MARJORIE SHULER 


O what extent are women themselves 

responsible for the high cost of food, 
and what can women do to secure lower and 
standardized prices? ‘These are the ques- 
tions which the foods and markets commit- 
tee of the Women’s City Club of New York 
recently undertook to answer through a sur- 
vey of 383 shops; and their investigation has 
revealed some astonishing conditions which 
the women believe are true as well in other 
cities of the country. 

Shops within a few blocks of each other 
were found to be charging a wide variety of 
prices for the same quality of fruit and vege- 
tables. In many instances women were 
alert to this fact and were protesting. But 
large numbers of housewives were helping 
to maintain the higher prices by paying 
them: (1) because they ordered by telephone 
and were indifferent to the amount charged, 
(2) because they were told that certain 
products were of finer quality and were too 
ignorant to detect the imposition, or (3) 
because their methods of shopping increased 
overhead expenses for the stores and to some 
extent justified the charging of higher prices. 


Questioning the Shopkeeper 


In order to develop statistics of real value, 
the survey was conducted along uniform 
lines. Eighteen women took part in it. Each 
was given a typed list of questions to be an- 
swered by every shopkeeper or market man. 
And the hours were so arranged that for 
three days the same questions were asked 
simultaneously in various parts of the city. 

At first the way of the volunteer inves- 
tigators was considerably impeded. In the 
foreign sections the market men, taking 
alarm from the list of questions, ingrati- 
atingly proferred large red apples or bunches 
cf carrots or heads of lettuce, with the 
urgently expressed hope that the gift would 
soften the heart of the questioner so that 
she would not “report” the giver. In other 
parts of the city some shopkeepers resorted 
to indignation and even abuse. But fear and 
bluster were conquered by the patient expla- 
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nations of the women, and not one question- 
naire was returned blank. 

The questions dealt with the amounts 
charged for up-State potatoes, Long Island 
potatoes (which bring higher prices), sweet 
potatoes, onions, cabbage, carrots, peppers, 
string beans, lettuce, spinach, cucumbers, 
and green apples. 


A Wide Range of Prices 


It developed that women in the same dis- 
tricts were paying a difference of eight and 
ten cents on the same quality of fruit and 
vegetables, while between districts there 
were variations in price ranging as high as 
seventeen cents. 

In one district shops varied in the prices 
charged for cucumbers from four to thirty 
cents, while the same quality of peppers sold 
in some stores for one cent and in others for 
four cents. 

In 146 stores on the same day sweet pota- 
toes sold from two to twelve-and-a-half 
cents per pound. ‘The proportion was 69 
stores selling from two to six cents, 70 stores 
from six to nine cents, and 7 stores from nine 
to twelve-and-a-half cents. On the second 
day of the investigation potatoes were found 
to be selling in 154 stores at from two-and- 
a-half to fifteen cents; and on the third day 
82 stores varied in the prices charged from 
three to fifteen cents. 

On one day 132 stores sold green apples 
as cheap as five cents and as high as eighteen 
cents. Spinach was sold in 144 stores at 
prices varying from eight to twenty-five 
cents per pound, 83 ‘per cent. of the stores 
charging from eight to thirteen cents, 16 per 
cent. jumping the price to twenty-three cents, 
and 1 per cent. charging twenty-five cents. 


Some Reasons —and Some Excuses! 


‘Some of the increase in the price, the com- 
mittee decided, might justifiably be laid to 
the distance and the longer transportation 
haul from the wholesale markets, but there 
were other factors which were in part the 
fault of the buyers. One of the most 
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important of these is lack of information on 
the part of women concerning the quality of 
produce. For instance, carrots which were 
being sold by the farmers at the markets at 
$3.50 a bushel basket were retailed the same 
day at eight cents for a bunch of four car- 
rots, housewives paying the large price on 
the assurance that the vegetables were Long 
Island grown, while in reality they were the 
ungraded up-State product. 

Some of the stores charging the largest 
prices were those where delivery costs are 
increased by women who order several times 
a day, refuse to carry small packages, and 
add to the extra service needed for Saturdays 
through buying on that day quantities of 
dry groceries which could as easily be pur- 
chased through the week. 

The time of clerks is wasted by women 
who neglect to make lists, deliberate over 
changing their orders, and add to what they 
have bought after the check has been made 
out. The cost of shop maintenance is also 
added to by elaborate fixtures, which women 
customers are said to desire, and through 
the handling and consequent damaging of 
fruit and vegetables by customers. 


Grades and Varieties 


There can be no movement of any conse- 
quence to force shopkeepers to charge fair 
prices, except through the intelligent co- 
operation of the buyers, decided the commit- 
tee, and it therefore entered upon a further 
series of surveys. The next one was a 
trip through the wholesale butter, egg, and 
cheese district of New York City. 

The committee members visited the Mer- 
cantile Exchange, where prices are made on 
the 150,000,000 dozen eggs which are 
shipped into New York City each year, and 
the millions of pounds of butter and cheese 
which pass through the city every week. 
Then, with representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
State Department of Foods and Markets, 
the women went through wholesale houses, 
distributing agencies, and back again to the 
retail shops. 

They saw the trade processes by which 
eggs which the average housewife knows as 
“good” or “bad” are graded into more than 
thirty classes, by means of which both the 
farmer shippers and the women buyers be- 
come confused. The farmers receive less 
money than they expect for the product, and 
the women are led to pay a variety of prices 
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without a corresponding difference in qual- 
ity. For instance, in New York City women 
pay twenty cents a dozen more to get white 
eggs instead of brown eggs, and in Boston 
they pay twenty cents a dozen more to get 
brown eggs instead of white eggs. In the 
North they pay a higher price for light- 
colored yolks, and in the South they pay 
more for dark-colored yolks. 

The women visitors saw butter that had 
come in hundred-pound casks from Den- 
mark and New Zealand, or in the 63-pound 
kegs used in this country, cut and packed in 
prints, each cut by the knife increasing the 
price of the butter to an amazing extent. 
They looked at the shipments of cheese from 
Europe to be sold at high prices, while 
cheese dealers declared that United States 
factories are now coming close to equalling 
the imported product at a much lower figure. 


Educating the Housewife 


Based on these and other surveys, which 
it plans to make, the committee is launching 
a campaign of education for women. In- 
formation is to be disseminated through 
printed folders and lectures concerning the 
cost of production, the cost of transportation, 
and the fair amount of profit due to the re- 
tailer. Speeches are being made _ before 
groups of the women by “dirt” farmers, by 
members of the New York State Market 
Growers’ Association, by representatives of 
the various retail agencies, and by individual 
shopkeepers. Codperative marketing schemes 
are being investigated, and a_ constructive 
program is being carried out with the aid of 
State and municipal market authorities along 
lines which the surveys develop. 

The committee of the Women’s City Club 
of New York in itself is typical of the va- 
ried interests involved. The chairman, Mrs. 
Thomas D. Rambaut, is a practical farmer. 
There are other farmers on the committee, 
as well as a member of the board of a co- 
operative laundry, a woman who is at the 
head of three codperative restaurants, a do- 
mestic science teacher, a professional inves- 
tigator of food values, an economics expert, 
and a number of housewives. 

Out of the varied points of view repre- 
sented on the committee and in the club it- 
self, it is hoped to develop a program which 
will be of some constructive service to the 
women of the city and which will be useful 
as a basis for similar campaigns in other 
cities throughout the country. 








HELIUM FOR SAFE DIRIGIBLES 


AND THE GREATER WONDERS OF OUR ATMOSPHERE 
BY ROBERT CALVERT 


(Of the Faculty of the University of Southern California) 


IRIGIBLES filled with helium do not 

explode. And helium is but the least 
of the marvels of that atmosphere in which 
we live and move and have the joys and 
tragedies of our lives. 

The destruction of the ZR-2 in England, 
last August, was accompanied by terrific 
combustion of hydrogen with which its gas 
bag was filled. Forty-two men_ perished. 
Now the nation has hardly swallowed the 
lump in its throat when, at Hampton Roads, 
more Americans in the crew of the air- 
ship Roma are burned beyond recognition. 
Again hydrogen. Again national mourning! 

Hydrogen is used as the lifting force in 
dirigibles because it is the lightest gas known. 
It is only one-fifteenth as heavy as air. But 
the flame of its burning is hotter than for 
any other gas. 

Helium is similar to hydrogen only in its 
lightness. In other respects the two gases 
differ widely. Hydrogen is active chem- 
ically, does not exist free above the earth’s 
surface, and, when torn from water by elec- 
trical energy, needs only a spark or lighted 
match to start its explosive recombination 
with oxygen of the air to give water again. 
Helium, on the other hand, forms no com- 
pounds. It cannot be set on fire. High 
pressures, high temperatures, the most se- 
vere conditions known to man are without 
chemical effect on it. It is a confirmed 
bachelor, has no tendency to form unions or 
compounds of any kind. 


Discovering Helium, and Isolating It 


Being both so unobtrusive and so rare, 
helium escaped observation until 1895. The 
chemist Ramsay, who died a knight of Eng- 
land’s King, discovered five parts of helium 
in just an even million parts of air. The 
sun’s atmosphere contains more of it; one of 
the marvels of modern science was the dis- 
covery of helium at that distance before its 
presence here was suspected. 

Some babies are named before birth. So 
was helium, named, indeed, twenty-seven 
years before anybody ever saw it. Sir Nor- 


man Lockyer, noticing in sunlight a particu- 
lar color not given by any of the earth’s ele- 
ments when heated to glowing, said the sun 
contains a new element. He named it helium 
from the Greek word for sun. 

A clever American chemist, Dr. W. F. 
Hillebrand, just missed the honor of discov- 
ering helium on earth. In some experiments 
he produced a strange gas, which Ramsay 
identified as the element that had been named 
for the sun in 1868. Still later, Ramsay 
observed that helium is one of the products 
given off in the continual disintegration of 
radium. 

But the helium of the sun is 93,000,000 
miles away. Also, the helium obtained from 
radium is not of commercial importance. 
The world’s factories have turned out, so 
far, not over five ounces of radium, and it is 
valued normally at $3,000,000 an ounce! 

The hope of our dirigible fliers is natural 
gas from which Dr. Frederick G. Cottrell, 
of the Bureau of Mines, can now isolate non- 
flammable helium. When this production 
becomes sufficiently large, we should hear of 
no more ZR-2 or Roma disasters; the lab- 
oratory curiosity will have been turned to the 
saving of human life; the new-born babe of 
1895 will have grown to useful manhood, 
as chemical discoveries, at first of theoretical 
interest only, have a habit of doing. 


The Air We Breathe 


This is chemistry. But you, perhaps, are 
not a graduate chemist. From living in the 
new chemical age and from reading high- 
class magazines you have, however, absorbed 
so much chemistry that you will follow this 
article with understanding and learn secrets 
of the atmosphere concealed even from the 
greatest scientists of a generation ago! 

And it is meet that we should not be shy 
of things chemical, each of us being owner 
and operator of a chemical plant. To it we 
feed suitable raw materials. Going through 
numerous chemical changes, these materials 
give us power to walk, or to climb the high- 
est mountains. The energy from these same 
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chemical reactions makes possible, finally, the 
marvelous workings of the human brain. 

Of the necessary raw materials for our 
chemical plant, the most important of all is 
free, air. Air is everywhere —over the 
desert, at the top of the highest mountains, 
above the ocean’s surface. Even in the ocean 
itself there is air, conveniently dissolved for 
God’s creatures of the depths. 


Oxygen — Necessary for Life 


Without air man cannot live. He breathes 
it to supply that oxygen which, in slowly 
burning the body tissues, keeps warm the 
entire body and supplies the energy for all 
life processes, even for the alternate contrac- 
tion and expansion of the heart a hundred 
thousand times each day. Yet the fact that 
air contains this indispensable oxygen was 
learned only so recently that its discoverer 
was able to spend the last years of his life 
with us and be buried in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. This Joseph Priestly first isolated 
oxygen in 1774. He identified it as the life- 
sustaining substance of air, observed that 
animals were stimulated to greater activity 
when allowed to breathe pure oxygen, and 
predicted that the use of oxygen, undiluted 
as it is in air, might become a breathing lux- 
ury of the rich. But, to date, the Lord’s 
judgment in blending the food for our lungs 
still stands, with no prospect of any man- 
made improvement in the formula. 


Nitrogen’s Energy, in Peace and War 


Shortly before Priestly discovered oxygen, 
Dr. Rutherford, in Scotland, noted that only 
one-fifth of air is capable of supporting ani- 
mal respiration. The inactive four-fifths is 
called nitrogen. It is this nitrogen which 
Henry Ford wishes to utilize at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama. There is plenty of it. 
Over every square foot of the earth’s surface 
there is, on the average, 1700 pounds of ni- 
trogen; it needs only the application of cheap 
electric power, chemical genius, and _finan- 
cial courage to be made available for the 
great industries of peace or of national de- 
fense in time of war. One of the most im- 
portant of plant foods or fertilizers, nitrogen 
escapes from certain combinations to give the 
explosions of smokeless powder, black pow- 
der, dynamite, and even of triton itself. 


Four Other Gases in the Air 


The chemists, happy in their knowledge 
that air is approximately 20 per cent. oxygen 
and 80 per cent. nitrogen, were smugly con- 


tent until 1894. Then Ramsay and Ray- 
leigh gave them a rude awakening by finding 
one per cent. of other gases in the atmos- 
phere. In rapid order they announced the 
finding of more than twice as many gaseous 
elements of air as had been known previ- 
ously. Of these new gases the most abun- 
dant is argon, of modest and retiring, but 
useful disposition. It came to the attention 
of the great scientific statesmen of our elec- 
tric companies; and now argon-filled incan- 
descent bulbs give us twelve times as much 
light, for each kilowatt of current, as ob- 
tained frorh the old carbon vacuum bulbs. 

Sir William Ramsay found mere traces of 
four other gases—helium, neon, krypton, and 
xenon. All alike are successfully resistant 
to every attempt of man to combine them 
with other elements or with each other. If 
helium, say, could be enticed into combina- 
tion, its tendency to break out into the free 
state again might produce a more powerful 
explosive than any now known. 


Helium for Airships 


Of course helium does not burn, for burn- 
ing implies union with oxygen of the air. 
Dirigibles are liable always to a fall; but 
helium-filled gas bags would eliminate the 
wholesale burning of the crews. 

While an Englishman first detected he- 
lium in the flaming-hot atmosphere of the 
sun and another Englishman identified it on 
this planet, the honor of first reporting a 
commercial source of it goes to an American, 
to Prof. Hamilton P. Cady of Kansas Uni- 
versity. To a second American scientist is 
due the honor of grasping and developing 
the great possibilities of helium in dirigibles, 
to Cottrell, the pioneer researcher who had 
already devised means of precipitating, from 
air, the dust of cement mills which Clogged 
the delicate pores of the orange leaf and 
then spreading that same concentrated dust, 
from bags, over the roots of the orange tree 
to give it food, and strength, and increased 
life. Thanks to the work of these leaders of 
science, we can now obtain from the natural 
gas wells of the Fort Worth, Texas, district 
as much helium as the Government may care 
to produce for its dirigibles. 

The Westinghouse air-brake has saved 
more lives than were lost in the wars of 
Napoleon. The production of helium in 
America, although it cannot awake the sleep- 
ing patriots of the ZR-2 or of the Roma, 
can save other mothers’ sons from a similar 
death from flame. 
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THE BRITISH OUTLOOK ON EUROPE 


N this number of the Review (page 483) 

Mr. Simonds gives a detailed exposition 
of the French attitude on the eve of the 
Genoa Conference. By way of supplement- 
ing this, readers may gain from recent articles 
in other magazines a fairly clear conception 
of current British opinion on the condition 
of Europe. In the Contemporary Review 
(London) The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, 
M. P., offers a terse and frank discussion of 
what he calls “a new start in Europe.” Like 
most writers who have occasion to touch on 
the Versailles Treaty, Mr. Runciman freely 
admits the imperfections of that document 
and demands a revision as the first step on 
the road to a revived Europe. He regards 


stability of governments as an essential con- 
dition to good health in trade and com- 


merce. Lack of stability means lack of 
confidence, and without confidence neither 
the European nor any other peoples can 
trade with one another and foster their 
mutual prosperity. 

Mr. Runciman names as a second essen- 
tial element to recovery the supply of work- 
ing capital. It is well understood that at 
the present time not one of the European 
countries is accumulating reserves of surplus 
wealth. Even in England, Mr. Runciman 
declares that three business men out of four 
are compelled to sell stock or investments in 
order to pay taxes. If it is true, as Mr. 
Chamberlain recently told the House of Com- 
mons, that England is more fortunate and 
more solvent than any of her neighbors on 
the Continent, we may form some idea of 
the desperate situation in the smaller Euro- 
pean countries. Even France has been ready 
to pay nearly 15 per cent. for what she bor- 
rows in London. But England does not 
care to lend to any country at present 
outside the British Empire on a 6 per cent. 
basis, for the risks are far too great. Solvency 
is, of course, a condition precedent to the 
recreation of credit, and it is Mr. Runci- 


man’s contention that European solvency 
cannot be attained until armies are reduced 
all around: 


The Brussels Conference summoned by the 
League of Nations in 1921 found that an average 
of 20 per cent. of the revenues of the European 
states was still being spent on armaments. They 
cannot pay for armaments on this scale, and every 
effort must be made to induce Europe to follow 
our example—if we set a good example. Wash- 
ington was a financial rather than a peace con- 
ference, and its nayal success (due in a large 
measure to Mr. Balfour) will ease our burdens. 
Nothing but an all-round reduction of armies 
will save Europe. We cannot afford to keep up 
an Army of Occupation on the Rhine costing more 
up to the present than we have received in 
reparations or indemnity from Germany. We can- 
not keep up expensive forces in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Egypt, and Ireland; and if we, the 
richest country on this side of the Atlantic, can- 
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‘not maintain armies of three or four hundred 
thousand, how can armies as large, although not 
as expensive, be paid for by the newer states? 
How can France-hope to restore her national 
credit while she has over 750,000 men with the 
colors? If we are to lead Europe, we must set 
a good example. 


The French unwillingness to disarm or to 
reduce armament, because of fear of a 
revived Germany, is well understood in 
England, but Mr. Runciman does not hesi- 
tate to pronounce it a bad policy, because it 
makes for instability and bankruptcy. Under 
it, he says, Europe can never recover, and 
France can never be safe. As to England’s 
position, Mr. Runciman declares that she 
will not commit herself to an alliance of the 
old sort, either dual or triple, nor, on the 
other hand, does she wish to revert to her 
mid-Victorian isolation. English sympathy 
with the League of Nations is cited as the 
best evidence of her abandonment of isolation 
as a national policy. 


Public, limited guarantees, based on and 
qualified by the League of Nations, seem to me 
to be feasible, and probably the only means open 
to us whereby menace can be swept out of the 
French imagination. We must be trusted by 
them and they must know clearly how far we 
can go, and beyond what limits we will not go. 


In order to revive, Europe must have 
foreign trade. It is impossible for the various 
individual states to be self-supporting. They 
were not formed on an economic plan. At 
Versailles more consideration was given to 
ethnography and to military balance. Even 
the old countries cannot support their large 
populations without foreign trade. Italy, 
for example, must export to Great Britain 
and America. But America impedes her with 
a tariff, and the British Safeguarding of In- 
dustries Act is as hard on Italy as it is on 
Germany. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon on Russia 


In attempting a brief forecast of the Con- 
ference at Genoa for the Fortnightly Review 
(London), Dr. E. J. Dillon, who has been 
for many years especially well informed on 
Russian affairs, says: 


The only delegates of the principal powers who 
not only know what they want, but are also free 
to work for it with singlemindedness, are the 
representatives of Russia. They are unham- 
pered by parliamentary commitments, and can 
at will play off France against Great Britain and 


Germany against both. And judging by their 
press they revel in the spectacle of cross- 
purposes which the Entente governments are un- 
folding to their gaze. Without losing a point in 
the game they could afford to suspend for an 
interval their propaganda work in the world and 
content themselves with the grist which the Allies 
are bringing to their mill. But they are resolved 
to be unsparing, and if they should be called upon 
to make any preliminary pledges at the Con- 
ference they will quit the hall. For Europe is 
dependent upon Russia and Germany, and has 
helped to make these nations what they now are. 

The Soviet Government, however, takes the 
matter more seriously. It is therefore working 
for an understanding with France. It knows 
that Russia is so indispensable to Europe that 
no scheme of general reconstruction can succeed 
without her codperation. That codperation must 
be accepted in the form chosen by the Russian 
Government, and must also be duly paid for. 
Recognition alone is not enough. The Sovietists 
are realists, and demand an active, a leading 
role, in the work to be undertaken. If they be 
asked to forswear their principles and give up 
their program, they will make their exit from 
Genoa and leave the world-reformers to their 
own devices. They argue that if the peace 
treaties, although incompatible with reconstruc- 
tion, can be left intact, the theories and aims 
of the Russian Communists have an equal claim 
to a like consideration. 

That the Soviet Government will ultimately 
have its way and secure, at least from the Euro- 
pean governments, unconditional acceptance of 
its terms may be regarded as a foregone con- 
clusion. Nor am I concerned to discuss the sub- 
ject on its merits here. But it is fair to ask the 
question: How do the high-principled men who 
thus dispense with all promises on the part of the 
Bolshevik régime reconcile their attitude with 
their refusal to recognize the Mexican Govern- 
ment, which has not only given ample assurances 
of the kind vainly demanded of Moscow, but has 
actually set about fulfilling them? The evils 
which these politicians have inflicted on Germany 
and Austria they are resolved to produce in 
Mexico, for the economic and financial pressure 
which they are bringing to bear upon all three 
countries must produce the same _ results—the 
decomposition of the state and the disintegration 
of the community against which it is directed. 


The Little Entente 


In an outline of ““The Economic Prospect 
in Europe,” which he contributes to the 
Century Magazine for April, Mr. Alfred E. 
Zimmern points out that among the smaller 
nations of the Continent a spirit of dignity 
and self-respect has been developed, which is 
likely to resent anything savoring of dictation 
by the Western Powers: 


Its most significant manifestation, the Little 
Entente of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Ru- 
mania, represents a movement of emancipation 
from the tutelage of London and Paris, and the 
transformation of what used to be a mere pro- 
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vincial slogan, “The Balkans for the Balkan peo- 
ples,” into something more nearly resembling a 
Monroe Doctrine. British and American writ- 
ers who still talk comprehensively of “Europe” 
and “the Continent” should realize that in Europe 
as in the United States a-process of regional 
crystallization is taking place, and that the great 
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east-central area, extending from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic and the Black Sea, consisting of the 
Western Slav peoples and their non-Teutonic 
neighbors, intends to speak with a voice of its 
own. It is at this moment the most vigorous, 
the most forward-looking, the most American 
portion of the Old World. 





BRAZIL’S FOREIGN 


HE Brazilian Consul General at Buenos 

Aires has given out an extended state- 
ment relative to the foreign commerce of his 
country during the year 1921. Some of the 
more important data in this report have been 
reprinted by the Revista de Economia y 
Finanzas (Buenos Aires). 

Brazil to-day suffers from unsettled eco- 
nomic conditions caused by the recent war in 
Europe. 

Reaction, especially in Brazil, is now in- 
creasing and the health of the business world 
improving. With better conditions inter- 
nally Brazil is regaining her economic inde- 
pendence, as is shown by a study of compara- 
tive conditions in 1914 and 1921. 

Excellent prospects for export are shown 


in such nationally important products as rice, 
cotton, meat, “porotos” (a variety of pea), 
and so forth. 

Had the rate of exchange been more fa- 
vorable, Brazilian exports, in spite of gen- 
eral world conditions, would have shown 
(in value) a predominance of 30 per cent. 


over imports. Decreased production was not 
responsible for the results obtained in 1921. 
What was noticeable, however, was the dis- 
astrous lowness of exchange rates, followed 
by a natural withdrawal of products from 
the market. 

Coffee, which is produced chiefly in Brazil, 
was sold at very low rates during the first 
months of the year. The government then 
intervened and valorized coffee. By this 
means prices per arroba (about 33 pounds, 
or 15 kilos) were nearly doubled between 
March and November. 

Exportation from January to October 
reached 10,176,000 sacks of 60 kilos each. 
The government maintained its policy of 
valorization and will continue it in order to 
restore values permanently, thus defeating 
the bear movement in national merchandise. 

From April to November, prices rose from 
514 to 9 centimos per pound. 

This ascending march will continue until 
good prices are obtained. As Brazil pro- 


COMMERCE IN 1921 


duces almost four-fifths of the world con- 
sumption of coffee, the profits to the country 
should be enormous. During the last months 
of 1921, through Santos alone 4,371,684 
bags (of 60 kilos each) were exported. 

The attention of the government, always 
in accord with business enterprises and asso- 
ciations, is turning toward other national 
products in order to defend them. This it 
will effectively do with sugar (the President 
of the Republic has just sanctioned a law of 
Congress creating a protective arrangement 
for sugar), rubber, refrigerated meats, iron 
and coal, with a view to increased production 
of these commodities. 

Figures for the period from January to 
November are encouraging. The unfavor- 
able trade balance caused by excess of im- 
portations over exportations will not exist, 
probably, in 1922, if Brazil’s advance to 
prosperity continues at its present rate. 

In contos of reis (1000 reis, or about 
$1080 at the normal rate of exchange) in the 
above eleven months an importation of 
1,577,179 contos of reis over an exportation 
of 1,535,056 contos of reis existed. 

Though in 1921, with low exchange rates, 
the foreign commerce of Brazil declined, the 
year 1922 starts with more favorable signs. 

Brazil’s exportation of meat to France is 
able to compete favorably with similar prod- 
ucts of any other country. From January 
to October 57,679 tons of frozen meat and 
584 tons of preserved meat were exported 
and the statistics up to December increase 
these figures greatly, owing to large ship- 
ments made in November and December. 
The same increase in exports extends to the 
principal products of the country, such as 
maize, rice, sugar, fruits (for oil), hides, 
etc.,,. etc. 

With such information before us, it is 
easy to believe that the year 1922 will be a 
prosperous one for Brazilian “commerce. 
With the return of better economic condi- 
tions in all countries Brazil is sure to become 
increasingly prosperous. 
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LAND UTILIZATION: A NATIONAL 
POLICY OUTLINED 


T the National Agricultural Confer- 
ence, held at Washington in January 
last, the -address delivered by Professor 
Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wis- 
consin, was regarded as the keynote utterance 
on the subject of land utilization in the 
United States. The substance of that address 
is reproduced as the leading article in the 
Pacific Review (Seattle, Washington) for 
March. : 
Professor Ely states at the outset his con- 
ception of the meaning and general aims of 
such a policy: 


A national policy for land .utilization means 
planning for desired ends with respect to the use 
of the land. It signifies that we ascertain what 
kinds of land we have and that we put each 
kind to its best use. The very fact that we use 
the term “land policy” signifies the inadequacy of 
laissez-faire. A land policy includes regulation 
for the present and the future of all those nat- 
ural resources which we include under the term 
“land.” This regulation means that we supple- 
ment individualism by social control and social 
control by land policy embraces, then, those re- 
lations among men which arise out of land 
utilization. Social control, as the experience of 
the world demonstrates, becomes more intensive 
as time goes on and that with an ever-increasing 
emphasis upon social welfare. But this control 
may proceed from private agencies as well as 
from public agencies. 

In the United States we have never had a 
real land policy. Our course of action has been 
happy-go-lucky; in other words, such a plan as 
we have had has been partial, incomplete. Our 
land settlement has not been based upon any well 
thought out principles. 


Starting with the assumption that any land 
policy worthy of consideration must be based 
upon the classification of land, Professor Ely 
offers several illustrations of this general 
principle: 


Take the question of public ownership versus 
private ownership. One cannot say that land 
should be publicly owned or privately owned. It 
all depends upon the kind of land we are dealing 
with. The experience of the world shows that 
farm land should, in the main, be privately 
owned, but with equal clearness world experi- 
ence shows that forest land must be largely 
publicly owned, if we are to have suitable areas 
of forest land suitably distributed over the coun- 
try and to raise the forest crops that we need 
with the least expenditure of labor and capital 
on the smallest area of land. 

We cannot consider one kind of land alone and 
reach satisfactory solutions of the problems in- 
volved in a national policy for land utilization. 
Here we come to something that is often over- 


looked. Forest land must be considered in its 
relations to agricultural land; forest land _ is, 
after all, one kind of agricultural land. A good 
deal of the timber land of the country is found 
on farms and the farmers use a very large pro- 
portion of the forest products. The forest is 
simply one kind of crop. It has its peculiarities 
as have other crops, one of the chief being the 
time it takes to plant, care for, and harvest a 
crop. With forests go certain by-products, in 
some cases game, in some cases pasturage, but the 
forests of a country should be handled in accord- 
ance with sound agricultural principles; anyone 
who has advanced even through his A B C’s in 
land economics must condemn most vigorously 
the policy to separate out forest land from the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
transfer it to another department. 


In Professor Ely’s view it is a funda- 
mental problem in land utilization whether 
or not we shall retain the principle of private 
property in land. In his opinion private 
property is beneficial alike to society and to 
the individual. He holds that methods of 
taxation should receive careful attention in 
order that the tax burden may become more 
and more widely diffused. Property, whether 
in the form of improvements or of land, 
should be taxed. Otherwise, this tax burden 
tends to become confiscatory. 

Land utilization, according to Professor 
Ely, is very largely a matter of administration. 


Given needed legislation, land utilization re- 
quires satisfactory administration agencies, and 
let us remember that these problems of our time 
are, in the main, first of all administrative prob- 
lems and only secondarily legislative problems. 
It has already been suggested that we need land 
commissions, state and federal, to help bring 
about good settlement. We need these agencies 
for other aspects of land utilization. The policies 
grow more complex as wealth and population in- 
crease. The administrative agencies are to guide, 
to educate, to enforce, to exercise various degrees 
of control. Laws establishing them must be 
broad in scope and of a kind to attract to this 
high service talent equal to any that the country 
affords; men who will regard their office as an 
opportunity to serve, putting their souls into the 
work. 


In conclusion, Professor Ely emphasizes 
the fact that a modern farm is a large enter- 
prise, worthy of the best brains. In our 
early days as a nation our leading statesmen 
lived on the land and were proud to be 
farmers. Professor Ely would have our land 
policies so shaped as to encourage the breed 
of big men among those who farm the land 
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IRREGULAR EMPLOYMENT IN COAL 
MINES 


OR the past two years the Russell Sage 

Foundation has been investigating human 
relations in industry. In the course of these 
researches the Foundation has gathered facts 
regarding irregularity of employment and 
earnings in the bituminous coal mines. Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Studies, has made public 
these facts in the form of a report by 
Louis Bioch, entitled “The Coal Miners’ 
Insecurity.” 

The conclusion reached by this report is 
that no permanently satisfactory agreement 
on wage rates can be reached between miners 
and operators in the bituminous coal indus- 
try so long as the overdevelopment of many 
more mines than are required to supply the 
country’s needs results in giving an average 
of only 214 days of employment in a year to 
the 600,000 men in the industry, thus nulli- 
fying to a great extent the advantage of 
increased rates of pay. 

The investigation covered a period of 
thirty-two years, from 1890 through 1921. 
If 304 days be regarded as a full working 
year, the lost days of employment and of 
mine operation during those thirty-two years 
have averaged ninety in a year. There were 
two years during the war when the miner 
had as few as sixty-one idle days, but in 
eleven of the thirty-two years the loss of 
working time, and consequently of wages, has 
averaged 100 days or more. 

The United States Geological Survey is 
authority for the statement that 37 per cent. 
of these lost days have been due to the over- 
development of bituminous mines.  Statisti- 
cians have estimated that existing mines could 
produce from 700,000,000 to 900,000,000 
tons a year, while the country can use 
approximately 500,000,000 tons. This undue 
development results in bringing into the 
industry more men than are needed, and 
makes employment intermittent and uncer- 
tain. In the past thirty years the demand 
for soft coal has increased fourfold, and the 
number of mines and the number of em- 
ployees has increased, but the days of employ- 
ment in a year have shown no appreciable 
increase, except temporarily during the war 
period. As a result of the increased demand 
and higher prices, new mines have been 
opened, old ones have been enlarged, and 
more miners have been employed, but no 














HAULING COAL TO THE SHAFT IN A BITUMINOUS 
MINE 


more regular employment has been given to 
men in the mines already opened. 

The Geological Survey further states that 
seasonal variations in demand account for 
47 per cent. of the lost days in bituminous 
mining. In the period from 1913 to 1922 
coal production in the month of greatest out- 
put exceeded that in the month of least -out- 
put by from 11,000,000 to 16,000,000 tons. 
These seasonal fluctuations result in keeping 
more men and more capital in the industry 
to meet the annual peak of demand than 
would be needed if it were more evenly 
distributed throughout the year. This excess 
of numbers employed tends, in turn, to 
make employment irregular and uncertain. 
But even if seasonal variations could be 
eliminated, employment would not become 
regular so long as too many mines are 
operated. 

The bituminous miners have sought higher 
rates of pay as an offset to periods of idle- 
ness and lack of earnings. But these higher 
rates, even when obtained by the miners, do 
not give a living wage throughout the year 
when there is opportunity to earn wages in 
comparatively few days of the year. In 1918, 
the year of greatest regularity of employment, 
the average annual earnings of the soft coal 
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miners varied from $1364 in Ohio to a 
maximum of $1583 in western Pennsylvania. 
Had the miners been able to work 304 days 
a year, their earnings at those rates might 
have reached a maximum of $1850. In 1919 
the average annual earnings of miners in the 
same area varied from $1602 in Indiana to 
a maximum of $1318 in Pennsylvania. In 
1920 there was an average increase of 27 
per cent. in wages, but the days of opera- 
tions of the mines were 12 per cent. less than 
in 1918, while in 1921 the opportunity for 
employment decreased 23 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1920 and 32 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1918. In concluding his statement 
Mr. Bloch says: 


Present conditions in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry render precarious and difficult the lives 
of more than half a million miners and _ their 
wives and children. The adjustment of wage 
rates is sure to produce conflict and bitterness 
until the equally important questions of stability 
for the industry and security of employment for 
the miner receive effective attention from opera- 
tors and public. Greater security in employment 
must be made the foundation of better human 
relations in this industry. 

Wasteful over-development is a problem of 
organization of the industry as a whole in which 
either the operators or the public must take the 
initiative. The cost of living of everybody is 
increased by disorganization in the basic industry 
of coal. The public, the operator and investor, 
and the coal miner have a common interest in 
making bituminous mining efficient and_ eco- 
nomical, 





THE WORLD'S PRODUCTIVE POWER 


N a brief discussion of the economic 

results of the war, which he contributes 
to the //linois Magazine (Urbana, IIl.), Pro- 
fessor William A. Noyes, of the University 
of Illinois, gives a clear-cut description of the 
situation in which the world now finds itself, 
and indicates the possibilities of recuperation. 

Professor Noyes makes it clear that the 
difficulties which now confront us have not 
arisen because the world is not inherently 
able to care for all the people living in it. 
On the contrary, he maintains that the world 
is far better able to do that than ever before 
in historic times: 


From 1880 to 1920 the annual value of the 
agricultural products of the United States in- 
creased from $44 to $185 per capita. The value 
of the mineral products increased from $7.30 to 
$62.70. The tons of coal mined increased from 
1.33 to 6.0 per capita. From 1880 to 1918 the 
value of the coal produced increased from $1.91 
to $17.60 per capita. The value added to raw 
materials by processes of manufacture increased 
from $62.50 to $108 per capita between 1899 
and 1914. 

It would be of great interest to determine the 
value of the total production of the United 
States in 1920 as compared with that of 1880. 
The figures given make it seem very probable 
that the total value per capita of the agricultural, 
mineral and manufactured products has increased 
at least fourfold. Even on the assumption that 
the purchasing value of money is only one-half 
what it was in 1880, this means that after supply- 
ing every man, woman and child with the same 
necessities of life which they would have used 
in 1880 there should still be available an equal 
amount to supply articles which would have been 
considered as luxuries then. This surprising and 
almost astounding conclusion we believe would 
be fully supported by an exhaustive statistical 
analysis. 


The reasons for this remarkable increase 
in productive power, as revealed in the sta- 
tistics given, are to be found in the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery in many 
industries, including farming, and the appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge to practical 
ends. It is well understood that this great 
increase in productive power was by no means 
confined to the United States, but up to the 
beginning of the war was shared by Europe 
and especially by England, France and Ger- 
many. In spite of the fact that a much larger 
proportion of the increased productivity went 
in Europe to the building of navies and prepa- 
rations for war, the general standard of living 
rose there as well as in America between 
1880 and 1914. 

As to the losses of the war, Professor 
Noyes points out that the bonded indebted- 
ness of the European nations, while it is a 
partial measure of the losses, actually repre- 
sents, as capital, resources which were avail- 
able at the beginning of the war or produced 
during the war. As capital, the bonds still 
exist and may be used by those who hold 
them for any purposes of trade or manufac- 
ture for which cash or other securities may 
be employed. The real losses of the war, 
measured very roughly by the bonds, may be 
classed under six heads: 


First, there were military materials. These 
were mostly produced as they were used and the 
stocks of such materials are vastly greater now 
than they were in 1914. If such materials could 
be employed for any useful purpose, the world is 
better off than it was then. In this direction the 
world lost only a part of that which it actually 
produced during the period of the war. Second, 
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there was the destruction of property in the 
devastated areas. While the total amount was 
large, it is small in comparison with the amount 
of similar property. which still exists in the rest 
of the world. If we could set ourselves to the 
task in a sensible way the restoration of these 
areas could be effected very promptly. Third, 
there were the ships sunk during the war. These 
were partly replaced during the war itself by the 
rapid building of new ships and there does not 
seem, even now, to be any very serious deficiency 
in the number of ships required for the commerce 
of the world. Fourth, there were at the close 
of the war depleted stocks of manufactured ar- 
ticles and, to a limited extent, of foodstuffs, be- 
cause productive labor had been employed in the 
manufacture of munitions instead .of in making 
useful articles. From the slowing up of produc- 
tion which has recently occurred it would seem 
that in America at least these depleted stocks 
have already been restored. Fifth, and most 


serious of all the losses, millions of men have 
been killed or maimed in the prime of life. 
These men were selected because they were able- 
bodied and effective and their loss means a large 
decrease in the productive efficiency of the world. 
Sixth, the growth of populations was checked 
during the war and in many countries the pro- 
spective efficiency of the next generation has been 
greatly lessened by undernourishment and dis- 
ease. So far as mere numbers are concerned, 
however, there is some question whether the 
desirability of a rapidly increasing population is 
not an imperialistic dogma which was fostered 
by rulers who wished “cannon-fodder” for future 
wars. 


From this analysis it seems fair to conclude 
that if our productive energies could be used 
in a sane way, it would be possible to restore 
the world very soon to a better material con- 
dition than it was in before the war. 





AMERICAN DISARMAMENT IN THE 
PACIFIC 


N discussing our fleet and base limitations 

in the Pacific, as determined by the 
Washington Conference and embodied in 
treaties, few writers have devoted much 
attention to the relative weakness of the 
defenses left to the United States and her 
Pacific dependencies. A contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly for April, Mr. William 
Howard Gardiner, sets forth “A Naval 
View” of the agreement to maintain the 
status quo as to the admittedly inadequate 
defenses of our Far Eastern dependencies. 
In Mr. Gardiner’s opinion this phase of 
armament limitation is even more far- 
reaching than the limitation of fleet ratios— 
and this because the range of power of a 
battlefleet is only about 2000 miles from 
its base in waters infested by submarines. 


It is as though the United States had a great 
gun—its fleet—which it could mount on a concrete 
base at Hawaii; and as though it had the loca- 
tion for a similar base at Guam. Because the 
gun mounted at Hawaii will reach only 2000 
miles, it is impotent either to protect Guam or 
to attack Japan, both of which are over 3300 
miles from Hawaii. And the only way to give 
the gun potency in the Far East would be to 
advance it to a base from which its projectile 
could reach the critical areas. But the first such 
American-base location is Guam, which could be 
reached by the Japanese fleet, as it is less than 
1400 miles from Japan, and which is so lightly 
armed that it could be taken instantly by the 
Japanese fleet. 

From this the inevitable conclusion is that the 
establishment of the status quo as to Far Eastern 


American defenses has in fact made the United 
States impotent in the Far East in the event of 
war—provided Japan keeps submarines enough 
to oblige the American battlefleet to steam at 
high speed and, consequently, to burn its fuel so 
rapidly that it cannot travel far. And the corol- 
lary to this impotence of the United States in the 
Far East is that, as the Japanese fleet can have 
the Far Eastern waters to itself, it is really all- 
powerful there. 

The conclusion seems unavoidable, therefore, 
that the naval effect of this whole arrangement 
is not the establishment of a 5-3 ratio of naval 
power between the United States and Japan with 
respect to the Far East. On the contrary, it 
means virtually complete disarmament by the 
United States in the Far East, while Japan— 
though statistically less heavily armed at home 
than the United States is at home—is left over- 
whelmingly armed in the Far East. And about 
the same thing might be said with respect to 
Great Britain’s power to express naval force in 
the Far East vis-a-vis Japan. Consequently, in 
the Far Eastern situation, a region of interna- 
tional interest has been delimited in which Japan 
is omnipotent as far as arms-go, and in which 
the other interests relatively are powerless. 


The Far East, then, is a region in which, 
according to Mr. Gardiner, the practical 
equivalent of disarmament of all powers, 
except Japan, is proposed. Henceforth the 
only reliance will be in the validity of 
diplomatic agreements. Consequently, says 
Mr. Gardiner, this region may be looked 
upon in the immediate future as a localized 
experiment in disarmament, wherein, in spite 
of Japan’s armaments, the world is trying 
the experiment of relying on agreements. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT EMERGENCY 


ag a survey of the unemployment situation, 
which he contributes to the North 
American Review, Mr. Arthur Woods, for- 
mer Police Commissioner of New York City, 
and a member of the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment, admits the «reat diffi- 
culty of getting accurate figures «o measure 
the amount of unemployment in the country, 
its extent, and the severity of the distress 
caused by it. It will be recalled that the 
Department of Labor experts estimated the 
number of unemployed in September last at 
more than 5,500,000, while the experts who 
formed the advisory committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unem- 


aspects of the situation had to be considered. 
In the first place, work must be provided at 
once, so far as it was economically sound te 
do so. Secondly, some means must be de- 
vised to prevent the occurrence of industrial 
depression. 

Mr. Woods finds that the outstanding 
feature in the handling of the unemployment 
question last fall was the way in which each 
locality accepted the responsibility for its 
own situation. ractically every city in 
which there was distress from unemployment 
formed, under the leadership of the Mayor. 
a strong and_ representative emergency 

committee on unemployment. 





ployment placed the number at 
3,500,000. 

Enough was known beyond 
any doubt, however, to show 
that the situation in the autumn 
months throughout the country 
was extremely serious. The 
United States Employment Ser- 
vice had reports from 173 cities 
which showed that between 
September, 1921, and January, 
1922, the number of unem- 
ployed increased 19 per cent. 
In the mining industry for the 
vear ending in August, 1921, 
the decrease in employment had 





(Many of the methods adopted 
by these committees to provide 
temporary employment or to re- 
lieve acute distress were de- 
scribed in this Review _ for 
November, 1921, by Major 
Sherman MI. Craiger.) 

In regard to the building of 
public works, which has long 
been an expedient to relieve the 
hardships of industrial depres- 
sion, Mr. Woods says: 


The movement during the winter 
toward the erection of public 
works has been not only unpre- 
cedented in volume but, according 








been 23 per cent., representing © Keystone View Co. 
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a total of 863,000. On the 
steam railroads the decrease has 
been 21.2 per cent., meaning that 445,000 
men had been thrown out of work. The 
part of the country most heavily affected was 
east of the Mississippi and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, and the larger cities suf- 
fered most. Naturally, conditions were bet- 
ter in centers where there was diversified 
occupation. In cities of a single industry, 
where large numbers of men were thrown 
out of employment, the ‘suffering was most 
severe. 

In European countries conditions were 
even worse. Great Britain had made special 
preparation to alleviate the distress resulting 
from a long period of unemployment through 
the operation of insurance, but even there 
distress was sharp. British industry had been 
dislocated by the war, and the stoppage of 
foreign trade produced an_ emergency 
which could not be met by the system of 
unemployment insurance. 

In meeting the American emergency two 


to all indications, has been guided 
by the sound principles that it was 
well to do now, in times when or- 
dinary business had slowed up, 
public works which are necessary, which must 
be done anyway within a few months or a year, 
and which if done now, rather than a little later, 
will not merely give to the community the use 
of a needed bridge or building or sewerage 
system a little sooner than otherwise would have 
happened, but will also afford work just at a time 
when people are sorely in need of it. 

The sales of municipal bonds for public works 
in 1921 were about double those of any previous 
year, and nearly three times the amount of those 
for any year before the war. In September the 
total sales of municipal bonds throughout the 
country amounted to $86,477,162. In October the 
figure rose to $113,787,230; and in November it 
was $117,950,261; while in December it reached 
the unprecedented amount of $210,819,584. 

There has been a general impulse also toward 
the doing of work on public utilities and in 
private companies, on the same theory as that 
which has governed in the case of public works, 
although to nothing like the extent, since the pos- 
sibility of raising money by the attraction of the 
sale of tax-free securities has not, of course, 
been available to public utilities and private com- 
panies. Much construction and repair work has 
however, been done. 
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In many instances much more work of this 
character, with consequent beneficial effect upon 
unemployment, would have been undertaken if 
construction costs had not been deemed too high. 


Transportation rates, prices for material, the cost 
of labor—in some localities all of these have 
seemed too high, in others some of them have 
seemed so high as to prohibit new undertakings. 





HUGO STINNES AS A PORTENT IN 
POLITICS 


S a representative of the new German 

feudalism, which is replacing the old 
hereditary nobility, Dr. John Mez singles 
out for characterization in the Aftlantic 
Monthly the great industrial magnate, Hugo 
Stinnes. Dr. Mez, who is one of the cor- 
respondents of the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
asserts that while the people as a whole be- 
lieve that they have assumed control of their 
destiny, they in fact merely retain nominal 
power, while the real power gradually passes 
into the hands of a small number of 
financiers. 


The nobility. of the past had always remained 
subservient to the state, or to the dynasty which 
was above it and whose interests it served pri- 
marily. But plutocracy has nobody above it; it 
controls: and uses the state for the furtherance of 
its own interests; the state is merely its instru- 
ment, the playground for its growth and develop- 
ment. It is perhaps one of the greatest tragedies 
of the war that the masses of defeated Germany, 
after having freed themselves politically, should 
now have come under the economic control of a 
few men like Stinnes. Nor could a stranger para- 
dox be conceived than this—one man emerging 
from a vanquished country as the world’s great- 
est war-profiteer and thus named “the man for 
whom the war has been fought.” 

“Never have such power, capital, boldness and 
enterprise been concentrated in one German. To 
the Socialist he is a Satan who desires to ‘Stin- 
nesize’ the whole nation; to the Pan-German he 
is a Messiah, sent to avenge and save Germany.” 
This is what Maximilian Harden wrote of 
Stinnes. A French paper called him the “new 
Rockefeller of Germany”; others describe him as 
the “Bismarck of the new régime,” “Germany’s 
new business Kaiser,” the “man who grabs every- 
thing in sight,” the “wealthiest, most influential, 
best-known, and at the same time least-known, 
man in Germany,” or “the man who controls 
Germany’s destiny.” 


Dr. Mez quotes, from Brinckmeyer’s 
recent book, this description of Stinnes: 


He has the appearance of a worker and could 
go about in the clothes of a foreman or a miner 
without attracting attention. His thick head is 
set upon a stocky trunk; his black hair is cut 
close; the face is pale and expansive; the beard 
is black as coal; the nose is curved, and the eyes 
are heavily underlined. His external appearance 
is devoid of pose; he seems heavy and solid. 


Clothes, habits, and bearing denote a man of 
simple tastes. 


Stinnes controls a vast number of enter- 
prises—coal mines, steamship companies, steel 
mills, electrical factories, hotels, newspapers, 
banks, airship lines. So universal is his 
influence in the economic life of Germany, 
declares Dr. Mez, that it would be hardly 
possible to spend a single day in that country 
without paying him tribute indirectly, either 
by picking up a newspaper or by engaging a 
room in a hotel, or by using a street car, or 
by lighting an electric lamp, or by cashing 
a check. 

After the armistice in 1918 Stinnes began 
to attract attention by buying newspapers, 
not only in Germany, but also in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, first acquiring 
the well-known semi-official Deutsche Allge- 




















STINNES AND ENGLAND 
Stinnes: “I will help Germany in her need. I do it 
out of pure patriotism. I will take over the Reichsbank 
as a private undertaking and pawn it to you for a loan 
of £500,000,000.” E 
Enciish Bank Drrecror: “We admire your patri- 
otism—but we can’t advance cash on it.” 
From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart) 
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meine Zeitung, he soon added, among the 
Berlin papers Die Post, Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung, Deutsche Zeitung and the famous 
conservative daily, Tdgliche Rundschau, 
edited by Count Reventlow. He is said to 
be the owner of the weeklies, Simplicissimus 
and Jugend, and several Munich dailies. In 
Vienna, Stinnes owns the two daily papers of 
large circulation—Allgemeine Zeitung and 
Der Neue Tag. 

Stinnes entered politics early in the war. 
Called as an economic adviser to the German 
Government, he supported the policy of 
stripping Belgium of her factories, machinery 
and raw materials and was responsible also 
for the deportation of Belgian workers to be 
used to increase the output of munitions in 
Germany. He also brought about the demo- 
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lition of the factories and coal mines oi 
northern France. 

After the German revolution Stinnes 
became a member of the State Economic 
Council, and in that capacity was instru- 
mental in defeating the socialization oi 
German industries and mines. 


At present, Stinnes is the acknowledged leader 
of the Deutsche Volkspartei, which he finances. 
He does not appear in public in person, but he is 
unquestionably the most powerful influence be- 
hind the screen. It is an impressive thing to note 
how, to-day, economic leaders shape the politics 
of a country, whereas, in the past, economic life 
was largely shaped by the politicians. It is true 
that Stinnes has not been able so far to substitute 
monarchism for democracy in Germany, but he 
certainly uses his influence in the direction of 
undermining faith in the democratic constitution 
and in discrediting the democratic government. 


AMERICAN DANCES IN FRANCE 


N the Revue Mondiale (Paris) of March 

Ist and 15th appears a remarkable sym- 
posium, made up of contributions from some 
of the most eminent French men and women, 
introduced editorially by M. José Germain, 
on the evils of the “American dances’: 
notably, the “shimmy” and tango, now in 
vogue in social life and in the semi-public 
dancing places of Paris as of other cities. 
The introduction by the editor emphasizes 
the importance and merciless truthfulness of 
a recent romance, Ici on Danse_ (‘Dancing 
Here”), by MM. J. Jacquin and H. Cham- 
ply. Perhaps more truly pivotal for the 
discussion is the first of the contributions, 
namely, the unanimous declaration of the 
‘Paris Academy of Dancing Masters,” at a 
meeting held on January 11, 1921, as set 
forth by their secretary, M. A. Lafarge. 
Certain bitter words therein might seem to 
be aimed at “undesirables” from this country: 


The violent and general criticism lavished on 
the new dances should have put a decisive end 
to the vogue of these exotic fantasies set to a 
savage music. Their survival, as well as their 
imperious vogue, is explained only by the secret, 
or indirect, certainly the selfish, influence exerted 
in dancing circles by foreign elements, which 
think everything is permitted them because of 
their wealth—persons who undoubtedly feel that, 
at Paris, they are rather in their own home than 
in ours. 


However, the most emphatic declaration 
of the Professors is that they “will not teach 
the shimmy”; and there seems to be a general 
agreement, among the contributors, that this 


crowning attack on public morals and the 
feminine constitution was borrowed from the 
lowest social outcast of Argentina, who 
dances in ‘“‘cap on head and cigar in mouth, 
spitting over his partner’s shoulder,” accord- 
ing to the report brought back from Buenos 
Aires by Madame Regina Badet, star of the 
Opéra Comique. She adds words of bitter 
scorn for the mothers who say, “In our time 
this would have made a scandal,” but sub- 
mit, in their ill-directed and ill-rewarded 
struggle to see their daughters duly “‘settled.” 
One of these matrons is quoted as saying to 
«a dancing-master, himself a timid reformer, 
“Your ideas are correct, maybe, but quite 
too high-necked. No young man will be en- 
couraged to declare himself.” It is precisely 
against that attitude of the French mothers 
that this frontal attack in force is made. 
Great authors, with Maitre Bourget at their 
head, actors and dramatists, the heads of the 
finest girls’ schools, the Prefect and the 
Archbishop of Paris, speak out on this prob- 
lem in earnest unison. But naturally the 
deadliest utterances are those of “the leading 
gynaecologist,” Dr. G. L. C. Bernard. Dis- 
claiming any allusion to his own patients as 
individuals, he says in substance: 

The modern dances are a danger to be fought, 
a peril to be averted. Side by side with a re- 
vival of the sane, educative and beautiful antique 
forms appears a far more popular vogue of the 
most abnormal, harmful and degenerate sort. 
This indulgence brings on an organic excitement, 
and a craving for its constant repetition, result- 
ing in the most serious physical and mental 
diseases. 
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The average mother is assuring her daugh- 
ter’s lifelong unhappiness. Vices, even hardly 
known by name to modern times, are declared 
tc be springing from this same source. Like 
others among the contributors, this women’s 
physician speaks at length with a stern frank- 
ness hardly permitted by our conventions; 
and concludes: ‘The essence of our customs 
and manners, the balance of French charac- 
ter, are suffering fatally from its sinister 
effects. Is the race dying while its conscience 
sleeps? ‘That is the peril.” 

Perhaps the greatest surprise to the Ameri- 
can reader will be the appearance of Jean 
Finot, who, besides conducting the Revue 
Mondiale, is editor of the Alarme, the chief 
anti-alcoholic organ, to urge that indulgence 
in the shimmy and tango is leading to heavy 
drinking in every city and village of the 
country. Feminine alcoholism in particular, 


grown prevalent in the war time, has made 
long strides since. There are three-fourths 
as many confirmed drunkards as insane. The 
effective energy of the French worker is rated 
60 per cent. below the German. 

Doubtless the most surprising feature of 
‘this whole article is that the need of it should 
so acutely be felt, and acted upon, in France. 
The peril, if real, is not confined, of course, 
to any one country or race. Probably on 
this side of the Atlantic there has been more 
effort at reform, or restraint, in public places. 
American mothers, far more than the French, 
would plead ignorance, and inability to con- 
trol the actions of “the younger set,” though 
such a defense may well be considered worse 
than the Frenchwoman’s confession of com- 
plicity or at least of complaisance. If any 
such frank, general utterance, by those best 
fitted to speak, be possible here and now, it 
would certainly be timely. 





OUR RELATIONS WITH HAITI AND THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


NDER the auspices of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Science 
a survey of economic, social and political con- 
ditions in Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
was recently conducted by Dr. Carl Kelsey, 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Kelsey’s completed re- 
port of this survey appears in the Annals of 
the American Academy for March. So much 
material of a political and partisan nature 
relating to these two republics has appeared 
in the American press that an impartial and 
unbiased study of the situation by a man of 
Dr. Kelsey’s standing as an_ investigator 
should be eagerly welcomed by intelligent 
public opinion in this country. Dr. Kelsey 
spent nine months on the island, and made a 
careful and searching analysis of all phases 
of the present situation in both of the island 
republics. 

In summarizing the results of his investi- 
gation Dr. Kelsey comments on the Haitian 
attitude toward the United States. He found 
Haiti sensitive—possibly oversensitive—be- 
cause of wounded pride. He concluded that 
much of the antagonism reported as coming 
from the Haitians was a smoke-screen to 
cover their feelings. As a rule, the Haitians 
are not antagonistic to Americans, but they 
are critical of our governmental policies. 
The chief criticisms that they offer are four: 


1. Incompetency of our representatives. 

2. Uncertainty as to intentions of the United 
States. 

3. Failure to settle internal loans and to make 
a new loan. 

















© Clinedinst 
BRIG.-GEN. JOHN H. RUSSELL, U. S. MARINE CORPS 


(President Harding’s personal representative in Haiti, 
who will endeavor to settle questions in controversy be- 
tween the United States and that Government) 
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4. Arbitrary actions of both Marines and 
civilians. 


In seeking the real basis on which these 
complaints are founded, Dr. Kelsey. took 
account of the financial depression which 
Haiti is now experiencing. ‘The Haitians 
had been led to attribute the low price level 
of their products to the American occupation. 
Furthermore, Haiti feels that she has sur- 
rendered many of the attributes of sov- 
ereignty without securing corresponding 
benefit. She does not believe that she has 
fared as well as Cuba or the Philippines 
under American administration. While he 
does not deny that there may be some measure 
of justice in their complaints, Dr. Kelsey 
holds the opinion that taking into account 
the effect of the war upon the United States 
and the world-wide financial crisis no Ameri- 
can administration could have made a 
complete success in Haiti under existing con- 
ditions. He believes that the responsibility 
rests primarily, not upon the shoulders of 
the men sent to Haiti, but upon the 
Government at Washington. 


Haiti was rather inclined to welcome the 
Marines but she wants to know why they are 
kept in the country after the problem has ceased 
to be military. She feels that their presence is 
a constant pressure to force the government to 
accede to any demands made. Leading Haitians 
do not emphasize the “atrocities” of which we 
hear so much. They believe many occurred but 
recognize that cruelty is not an American trait 
or policy. It is not the Marine, it is the uniform, 
the symbol of outside control, which irritates. 


Let it not be inferred that Haiti is ready 
to have the Marines removed. Intelligent 
Haitians, says Dr. Kelsey, all think, what- 
ever they say for publication, that revolution 
will occur if the Marines leave. He esti- 
mates that a free and honest expression of 
Haitian opinion would show 90 per cent. in 
favor of the continuance of order by the 
United States, but opinions differ as to the 
best scheme. 

American accomplishment 
summed up by Dr. Kelsey 
following heads: 


in Haiti is 
under the 


1. The maintenance of order. 

2. Establishment of the Gendarmerie. 

. The honest handling of revenues. 

. The beginnings of roads. 

5. The regular payment of government em- 
ployees. 

6. The cleaning up of the towns and the be- 
ginning of sanitation. 


7. The maintenance of a fixed exchange rate 
of gourde and dollar. 


Dr. Kelsey is fully alive to the advantages 
that have been conferred on Haiti by the 
American occupation. Yet he believes that 
our achievements there are not remarkably 
creditable to the United States. ‘We have 
signally failed on some of the big things, 
such as reorganization of schools and 
finances. Why, Washington must explain.” 

American policy in Haiti can no longer 
remain simply negative or passive: 


If we believe that we have an obligation to 
help Haiti we must carry out our belief regard- 
less of the protests of selfishly interested poli- 
ticians, there or elsewhere. But we must not be 
satisfied with words or a purely negative program 
of “protection.” There are many things we might 
do. We might as a nation refund the Haitian 
debt. We might admit the products of Haiti on 
the same terms as those of Cuba, for why should 
we discriminate between two islands in almost 
identically the same situation as regards our 
markets? 

A clear declaration by Congress of our in- 
tentions with reference to Haiti might clear the 
atmosphere there. I do not believe there is any 
difficulty between Haiti and the United States 
which cannot be amicably settled. 

No one knows the future. No one can be 
certain of the accuracy of his own ideas. It 
seems to me that to-day we are confronted with 
the necessity of a choice ‘between two courses, 
simple yet complicated: complicated because they 
must rest on continuity of program. We can 
admit the impossibility of helping Haiti under 
existing conditions, and withdraw, or we can 
declare our program, organize our forces, and 
make good. My humble advice to the United 
States Government is then: Get in, or get out. 


The situation as regards the Dominican 
Republic is different from that in Haiti, in- 
asmuch as we have offered to withdraw, 
under certain conditions, and we must keep 
our pledge if the conditions are accepted. It 
is true that the Dominicans are farther 
advanced than the Haitians, but Dr. Kelsey 
regards their future as still somewhat prob- 
lematical, and he thinks that we may find 
ourselves forced to intervene again. In his 
opinion, the United States made its first 
great blunder when it allowed Caceres to be 
overthrown and replaced by a revolutionary 
government. The second blunder was in 
recognizing the $1,500,000 internal debt 
under Nouel. These two facts convinced 
the Dominican politicians that they could do 
as they pleased. 

It is Dr. Kelsey’s wish that we might 
complete the public-works program before 
leaving Santo Domingo. With this idea he 
says that many Dominicans agree. 
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CAN WE CONTROL PROPAGANDA? 


ROPAGANDA, as we are told by Pro- 

fessor Edward K. Strong, Jr., in the 
Scientific Monthly, has existed for ages. 
“But,” adds this writer, “it has not been 
comprehended so clearly by the mass of 
people as it is to-day. And certainly it has 
never before been employed on such great 
numbers of men and women. To-day it is a 
clearly recognized method of social control.” 
Since propaganda is being used so widely and 
successfully for all kinds of purposes, bad as 
well as good, its regulation has become a 
vital problem. Also a problem not easy of 
solution. 

Professor Strong is a well-known psychol- 
ogist who has specialized in the psychology 
of advertising. He rightly describes the 
control of propaganda as a_ psychological 
problem. In approaching this subject we 
must first of all define our terms: 


The word “propaganda” means essentially the . 


spread of a particular doctrine or a system of 
principles, especially when there is an organi- 
zation or general plan back of the movement. 
Propaganda differs from “education” with which 
it is purposely confused, in that in the case of 
the former the aim is to spread one doctrine, 
whereas in the case of the latter the aim is to 
extend a knowledge of the facts as far as known. 

Advertising men have never been able to agree 
on a definition of “advertising” and I should not 
want to attempt here what they have failed to 
do. But I think we can distinguish between ad- 
vertising and propaganda by saying that adver- 
tising is usually concerned with making known 
and desirable a definite commodity or service 
with the definite aim of leading many indi- 
viduals, as such, to acquire the commodity or 
service. Propaganda includes many types of 
advertising, but it is mainly concerned with the 
subtle presentation to the public of information 
so chosen and so focused that among many in- 
dividuals there develops a general “point of 
view” which is favorable to the aim of the 
propagandist and leads to action in that general 
direction. A further distinction between these 
two methods of influencing people pertains to the 
methods employed rather than the object. The 
advertiser buys space upon which appears his 
message, and the reader knows it as a paid ad- 
vertisement. The propagandist may advertise, 
but he especially aims to employ space he did not 
buy, at least directly, and not to permit the 
reader to know that the material is propaganda. 
He believes his material will have greater effect 
when its source is unknown. 


The principal psychological process in- 
volved in propaganda is “motivation.” It is 
something more than mere suggestion. First 
a strong desire is aroused, and then a certain 
action is presented which appears to be a 
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satisfactory way of expressing the desire. 
Motivation is further defined as “the proc- 
ess of deliberately developing a sentiment, of 
deliberately associating an idea with an 
emotion, of tying together in the mind of 
another the love for wife and the idea of 
buying a vacuum cleaner, or of sympathy 
with the Belgians and hatred of the Ger- 
mans, and the idea of war.” <A very impor- 
tant fact in connection with this process is 
that no logical connection need exist between 
the emotion that is aroused and the program 
that is outlined. 


The detailed suffering of a little girl and her 
kitten can motivate our hatred against the Ger- 
mans, arouse our sympathy for the Armenians, 
make us enthusiastic for the Red Cross, or lead 
us to give money for support of a home for cats. 
The story may be true or concocted for the pur- 
pose; the inferences against the Germans or for 
the home for cats may be also true or false; 
the organization carrying on the propaganda may 
be efficiently administered or not—all these con- 
siderations little concern us. We feel the emo- 
tion, we want to do something because by acting 
we will feel better, and away we go regardless 
of mere intellectual considerations. 


Professor Strong adduces many facts con- 
cerning the prevalence of propaganda that 
emphasize the magnitude of the problem 
under discussion. For example: 


The drive, a new form of propaganda, has 
now become a regular business. According to 
James H. Collins, somewhere between a billion 
and a billion-and-a-half dollars have been raised 
in one year for various causes other than gov- 
ernmental. Many of these have been worth- 
while, but unfortunately many have been the 
reverse. A bureau that makes a business of in- 
vestigating national and interstate money-raising 
activities, reported that by April, 1920, the num- 
ber of drives had risen to 1021, of which the 
bureau approved only 124. The district attorney 
of New York County investigated 534 money- 
raising activities in 1918 and put 384 of them out 
of business. One gang of ex-convicts had ob- 
tained $500,000 in eight months. 

In addition to campaigns to sell a commodity 
or service or to obtain gifts, there are other cam- 
paigns devoted to accomplishing specific actions 
of a sort much more difficult to estimate fairly. 
Political campaigns aim to secure votes for cer- 
tain men; propaganda appears from time to time 
to influence citizens to vote for or against certain 
measures; propaganda appeared in many forms 
a short time ago, appealing to citizens of the 
United States to intervene in Mexico; lobbies are 
familiar accompaniments to our legislatures, each 
one aiming to accomplish a specific program; 
unions appeal to public opinion to aid them in 
winning a strike and companies appeal to the 
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same public to help them prevent or break the 
strike, etc. 

We are so accustomed to our political ma- 
chinery that we do not often stop and ask our- 
selves whether it is geared up so as to serve 
society in’ the best way. Only when some en- 
thusiastic social uplifter boasts that she and four 
others alone put a measure through a State legis- 
lature by the use of skilful lobbying, or a secre- 
tary of a business man’s organization calmly 
announces months in advance that Congress will 
do away with a bureau because his organization 
is demanding such action, and his prophecy comes 
true, does one wonder whether some sort of con- 
trol of propaganda would not be worthwhile 
even here. And one waxes quite indignant, as 
did a former Secretary of War, when he comes 
to’ realize that much of the propaganda for 
bringing back the bodies of our dead soldiers 
was instigated by the journal of the undertakers 
and casket makers. , 


As to the prospects of controlling propa- 
ganda, the writer is not particularly opti- 
mistic. Propaganda can be fought with 
propaganda; but how can we count upon the 


E were somewhat startled from our 

burgher complacency by the statement 
a month or so ago by the South Orange 
School Board that the well-to-do children 
had been found notably wanting in the school 
system of nutrition classes. The mothers, 
the pedagogues complained, did not know 
how to feed their offspring, or, if they did, 
they must have neglected their prime duty 
and even failed to instruct their cooks prop- 
erly. The fearful immediately scented an- 
other encroachment of the State upon our 
individual rights, but a little search for in- 
formation shows us that here and in Europe 
civic experts have been for a long time un- 
dermining the Chinese wall of indifference 
and ignorance as to the nutrition of the 
future citizen. 

The von Pirquet system used in the Hoo- 
ver relief work in Vienna is the last word 
in scientific nutrition and has a decimal sys- 
tem of its own by which the quantity of 
health-giving foodstuffs is measured. The 
system is described in von Pirquet’s text- 
book on nutrition. Its unit is the nem, 
which is equivalent to one gram of normal 
cow’s milk, and which is used in his diet 
schemes much as the calory is in America 


and England. Dekanem, dkn, = the food 
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right side winning — especially when_ the 


-wrong one happens to have plenty of funds 


and a strong organization? ,Undoubtedly 
the public should be taught about the metheds 
of propagandists, so that it may be on its 
guard. People like to feel that they are 
being appealed to on logical grounds, and 
not merely through their emotions. Pro- 
fessor Strong concludes: 


As far as I can see, society has reached the 
point in its development when it must take 
motives into account, because man has now 
learned how to arouse motives to action in an 
economical and wholesale way. And in regulat- 
ing motives society must come to evaluate the 
sentiments that propaganda is aimed to create, 
and to regulate in some way the use of phrases 
arousing emotions, as distinguished from phrases 
appealing to rational consideration. Without 
control in some way of the emotional element 
in propaganda, legal action will never stop the 
most dangerous of propaganda which arouses a 
sentiment first of all and then at the proper 
moment in one fell swoop precipitates that senti- 
ment into action. 


NUTRITION CLASSES IN AMERICAN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS AND ABROAD 


value of 10 grams of milk; hektonem, hn, = 
the food value of 100 grams of milk; kilo- 
nem, kn, = the food value of 1000 grams 
of milk (one liter); and tonnenem, tn, = 
the food value of 1000 kilograms of milk. 

Von Pirquet has fixed the normal requi- 
site diet at from 17 to 23 hektonem for 
children from two to six; 25 to 30 hektonem 
for children from six to ten, and 31 to 34 
hektonem for the last group from ten to fif- 
teen years of age. The feeding of individual 
children in a school or clinic is reckoned very 
rapidly by seating each child on a table and 
measuring its height when sitting. The 
food is divided into five meals, which should 
be taken at 7 a. m., 10 a. m., 1 p. m., 4 p. m., 
and 7 p.m. The first meal consists of milk, 
bread and cheese; the second of .soup and 
bread; the third of soup, bread, vegetables 
and preserved fruit or butter; the fourth is 
milk; and the fifth is soup, bread and butter, 
or preserves. 

In schools where only the noon-day meal 
is given, von Pirquet recommends a meal 
of the value of 10 hektonem (or the equiva- 
lent of 1000 grams of milk). 

For the selection of underfed children 
from the schools for special classes where 
they may gain health while studying, 
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A HOT MID-DAY LUNCH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


von Pirquet advises medical tests. Each 
child is placed in groups in charge of a 
teacher who sends the cards with the patient’s 
weight and diet to the head of the nutrition 
experiments every month. 

The similar experiments in New York 
City under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross nutrition department have fol- 
lowed the more conservative methods of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital under Dr. 
William R. P. Emerson. Their workers 
have, however, adopted valuable hints from 
the foreign methods, though the complete 
von Pirquet system has not yet been intro- 
duced in any notable school or clinic. 

In France René Gaultier’s diet plan has 
been introduced into the canteens of the 
Paris public schools. In the Paris Médical of 
September 25, 1921, Gaultier divides school 
children into four large groups: (1) Chil- 
dren under four years old who must not have 
meat; (2) children from four to six years old 
who must have 40 grams of cooked meat at 
least three times a week; (3) children from 
six to ten years old who require 80 grams 
of cooked meat every day; and (4) children 
from ten to fourteen years of age who must 
be given 100 grams of cooked meat every 
day. The first group has a lunch on 
Wednesday, for instance, of milk soup, 
mashed potatoes and bread. ‘The second 
group has on Thursday, beef soup, boiled 
beef and bread, and the third group has on 
Friday clear vegetable soup, purée of beans 
or lentils, beef 4 la mode and bread. The 
oldest group of children from ten to four- 
teen has on Saturday a thick bouillon, pastry, 
stew and bread. As for liquid refreshment, 


the plan makes us all long for childhood days 
in Paris. The happy Parisian gamin or 
gosse has wine, beer or cider with only a 
dash of water after they are ten years old, 
but coffee, tea and liqueurs are forbidden. 
Gaultier emphasizes the necessity for dining- 
halls in the school canteens with cement or 
brick floors, to be flooded every day, and 
white enameled tables and chairs. The 
plates, cups and spoons are of aluminum, and 
the directress and her assistants must cut the 
meat into small pieces. The children’s hands 
must be washed before and after every meal, 
and they are taught to masticate properly 
and slowly. The parents are not allowed 
to put any dessert except fruit and dry cakes 
in their child’s school-bag. While this diet 
plan is intended for the normal child, the 
malnutrition cases are cared for by classing 
them in the group of younger or older chil- 
dren, according to their height. Gaultier’s 
food values are given in cubic centimeters 
for the soups and in grams for the solid 
toods. The simplicity of M. Gaultier’s diet 
schemes and the Franco-American entente 
cordiale in cuisine seem to indicate that, as 
usual, our American schools follow our late 
ally in nutrition as in so many other subjects. 
The Red Cross here believes that the 
teaching of the child to select its food from 
the market as well as the canteen dishes is 
no small part of the nutrition teacher’s task. 
The foreign-born child in New York City 
can thus introduce to her parents the strange 
and more varied abundance of the American 
diet with shy hints as to the comparative 
food value whether in nems, calories or 
grams, of the new menu. ; 
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ALCOHOL AS A WORLD PROBLEM 


HE Sixteenth International Anti-Alco- 

holic Congress, held at Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, August 22-27, 1921, afforded the 
advocates of abstinence an excellent opportu- 
nity for disseminating their views, and hence 
the résumé of the proceedings contributed by 
Dr. A. Angelini to Rivista Internazionale 
(Rome) presents elements of interest. 

As many as 500 members were assembled 
trom all parts of the world, and thirty-two 
different governments were represented, in- 
cluding a representative of the Holy See. 
One of the most important propositions was 
that made by Professor Schaffenberg, of 
Christiania, who urged that Europe should 
follow the example set by the United States 
in organizing a scientific and impartial in- 
vestigation regarding the effects of alcohol. 
As, however, the financial conditions in 
Europe would render it difficult to secure 
the necessary appropriations for such a task, 
he advocated the founding of a scientific bu- 
reau at Lausanne, which should collect the 
international literature on the subject and 
disseminate it by means of a review con- 
taining articles in French, English, and 
German. ‘This proposal is about to bear 
good fruit, for Dr. R. Hercod, director of 
the International Bureau at Lausanne, al- 
ready announces the publication of a monthly 
review to combat alcoholism. 

That alcoholism exerts a deleterious in- 
fluence upon the’ race was insisted upon by 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, of London, who found 
that this did not regard the number of off- 
spring, but their quality, as he did not con- 
sider it clearly demonstrated that the still- 
births were necessarily attributable to this 
cause. As to certain special contagious dis- 
eases, it has been held that they are favored 
by the consumption of alcohol, either be- 
cause this diminishes the resistance to temp- 
tation, or aggravates and complicates the 
symptoms of the disease when contracted. 
The speaker believed that the suppression of 
the liquor traffic in the United States, as 
compared with its toleration in Europe, 
would eventuate in a decadence of the races 
of the Old World and a corresponding im- 
provement of the race in the United States. 

Practical tests as to the effects of alcohol 
upon certain activities were reported by 
Dr. W. Vernon, of Oxford. The method 
adopted was to have the subject of the ex- 
periment typewrite a short passage which 
had been memorized, or else use a calculating 


machine, both before and after having con- 
sumed a given quantity of alcohol, so as to 
determine the effect produced on the rapid- 
ity and accuracy of the work. To make the 
test still more rigorous, the experiment was 
repeated several: times, the, interval between 
the eating of food and the taking’ of «the 
alcohol being progressively lengthened, and 
the strength of the beverage being varied. 
It was found that when alcohol was..im- 
bibed immediately after eating, the average 
errors were 1.7 per cent.; when taken-an 
hour or two later, the errors increased ‘to 
from 2.2 to 2.9 per cent.; when consumed 
three hours after eating, they mounted to 
3.6 per cent., and when taken after a fast of 
twenty-four hours, they attained the maxi- 
mum of 10.2 per cent. Hence he considered 
that the presence of food retarded the ab- 
sorption of the alcohol by the blood. 

Regarding the strength of the potation, it 
was demonstrated, as can be easily believed, 
that the effect was less with 5 per cent, of 
alcohol than with 20 per cent. Beer con- 
taining 5 per cent. of alcohol acted more 
strongly than that containing 4 per cent.; 
if it contained only 3 per cent., as much as 
five quarts was needed to produce intoxica- 
tion. Experiments with men and dogs showed 
that intoxication depends rather on the ra- 
pidity with which the spirits are imbibed 
than upon the quantity of alcohol contained. 
It was also found that beer had a more dele- 
terious effect upon the quickness of the 
work than did whiskey, while, on the other 
hand, whiskey induced more errors than did 
beer. 

The general conclusions drawn from these 
tests were that alcohol should be taken only 
at meals, and never more than two hours 
after eating, and that beverages containing 
but a low percentage of alcohol should be 
less heavily taxed than those with a high 
percentage. 

Finally, as to the medicinal value of alco- 
hol, the writer cites the statistical reports of 
the Temperance Hospital in London, where 
in twenty-seven years, among 17,000 pa- 
tients treated, the mortality was only 7.5 per 
cent., which was 10 per cent. less than the 
mortality in the other London hospitals; but 
he admits that this result may have been 
due in part to the fact that among those 
whose systems were not saturated with alco- 
hol, the power of resistance against disease 
is greater. 
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PLOWING THE PRAIRIES OF ARGENTINA 


A FARMING CRISIS IN ARGENTINA 


[* view of the present crisis in Argentine 
agriculture it is surprising, says La 
Revista de Economia y Finanzas (Buenos 
Aires), to note the public apathy toward 
remedial legislation. A large part of the 


country’s wealth is based on agriculture; 
consequently unfavorable conditions spell 
disaster for the whole people. It is stated by 


Government statisticians that over 50 per 
cent. of the population is in agriculture. 

It is clear that the present situation must 
last until some methodical study has resulted 
in curative legislation. The various farmers’ 
associations (alas, too few!) should help 
solve present problems. Farm loans should 
be more readily available, whether for equip- 
ment purposes or to facilitate the movement 
of crops. At present overcaution in the 
granting of loans has led to an almost total 
suppression of that institution which pre- 
viously functioned almost without an error 
in the era of high costs. 

The law of 1914, which instituted the 
farm-loan, held as a final principle the aiding 
of the rural industries that play so impor- 
tant a role in the economy of the country. It 
made easier the borrowing of money on 
machinery, instruments of labor, animals and 
fruits, and even on growing crops. Thus it 
resulted that national work was protected 
and encouraged, rather than held back. Such 
a law is indispensable in a country where 
agrarian credit is far too scanty, where there 
are few farmers’ codperative societies, where 
there are too few legal aids and where, in a 
word, institutions are unknown that in all 
other countries of the least productive impor- 


tance have been installed to foresee and 
avoid (or remove) difficulties inherent to 
the proper exploitation of farmlands. 

Giving long-term credits to the farmers 
is not sufficient, though without doubt such 
loans will help make the present situation 
more bearable for those who seek to pay 
their debts, but find it impossible owing to 
the devalorization of those products on 
which money must be raised. What is nec- 
essary is a system that will furnish loans 
based on the actual value of the products 
opposed to the depreciated market price, 
which may be below the cost of production. 
The fact that the value of farms has de- 
creased does not authorize a cessation of the 
functioning of agrarian credits, just as the 
lessened value of town or suburban property 
does not result in the total suppression of 
hypothetical credit. 

It is well to face the facts. The backbone 
of the country’s riches is the volume of its 
agrarian production. Failure to protect and 
strengthen it must injure the whole country. 

What has brought about the present crisis ? 
Nearly the same conditions that have affected 
the railroads: (1) low prices of cereals and 
fruits of the country (i. e., prices paid the 
producer by the middleman) ; (2) lowered 
consumers’ demand abroad; (3) lowered 
purchasing power of the peso; (4) strikes 
(the closing of the port of Buenos Aires was 
a severe blow to business); and (5) the 
socialistic tendency of legislation, which has 
lowered the hours of work, increased wages, 
and generally aided the Government em- 
ployees. 
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THE PAPACY IN THE MODERN WORLD 


HE character and significance of the 

problems which the new Pope, Pius 
XI, will be called upon to solve are exam- 
ined and analyzed by A. C. Jemolo in 
Nuova Antologia (Rome). He finds that 
in the past century, especially in the last 
twenty-five years of the century, Rome was 
always obliged to keep in view the situation 
in western Europe. France, above all, and 
then Spain and Portugal, were by turns 
causes of anxiety or of rejoicing for the 
Papacy. England was not within the im- 
mediate range of Papal activity, except for 
a brief interval, under Leo XIII, when the 
idea of a unification of the, Roman and 
Anglican churches was considered to a 
slight extent. Germany, after the termina- 
tion of the conflict between the Catholic 
Church and the state, known as the Kultur- 
kampf, which raged a half-century ago, was 
no longer the object of serious preoccupa- 
tion. Austria, subsequent to the grave trou- 
bles of the early ’70’s, remained a peaceful 
region for the Roman Curia. 

Now this state of things is destined to 
undergo a change. The situation of the 
Church in western Europe is not menaced 
by any grave dangers. A radical reaction in 
France is unlikely, neither will Pius XI, 
sagacious, intelligent, ductile and practical 
as he is, assume an anti-French attitude; this 
is shown by his recent conduct when Papal 
Nuncio to Poland, now so closely allied with 
France. Those who have remained faithful 
to the Roman Catholic Church in France are 
quite convinced that he will not place any 
obstacles in the way of a reconciliation of 
Christian precepts with the strongly natioaal- 
istic spirit animating French politics to-day. 
As to Portugal, the anti-Catholic spirit of 
radical republicanism seems to be overcome, 
and in Spain, where there has existed much 
opposition to the Catholic Church among 
the Catalonians, who wished to sweep away 
everything characteristic of the old régime, 
this local opposition will probably be neu- 
tralized by the influence of French sentiment, 
which has lately become a potent factor in 
Catalonian politics, 

After having traversed the most terrible 
crisis of modern history, all the nations, in 
their depression, are influenced by _half- 
defined hopes of millennial possibilities. It 
is one of those eras in which even the most 
intelligent are impressed with the mighty 
fatality that rules human progress, and are 


irresistibly impelled to welcome a faith in 
the realization of vague ideals. This is all 
the more the case that the economic prob- 
lems seem to defy any solution by the old 
formulas. The Italian writer thinks that 
such a state of things offers wonderful pros- 
pects for the success of religious influences, 
which appeal to man’s spiritual nature and 
touch the very depths of his being, and he 
considers that the Roman Catholic religion 
is the one best fitted -to utilize this oppor- 
tunity, because of its great adaptability. 

Another circumstance which, in the writ- 
er’s view, must hebp the Catholic Church is 
the fall of the Russian Imperial Government, 
the great upholder of the Russian Church, 
and the advent of a government which was 
at the outset openly hostile to this’ church 
and has now assumed an attitude of -un- 
friendly indifference. The Russian people, 
robbed of the elements of the old faith and 
convictions, may be the more ready to wel- 
come a reunion of the Roman and. Russian 
Churches. 

However, there are other problems im- 
peratively demanding solution. For exam- 
ple, the Papacy cannot, without serious loss 
of prestige, recede from the position taken 
by Benedict XV in regard to the holy places 
in Palestine; it cannot abandon its part as 
defender of the moral rights of the Chris- 
tian world in the Holy Land. This is an 
extremely delicate question, for the Zionists 
have behind them the solid phalanxes of the 
Jews of Europe and America, and any an- 
tagonistic attitude of the Papacy toward 
Zionism would provoke a recrudescence of 
anti-Catholic feeling among all of Semitic 
blood. On the other hand, if the Papacy, 
even involuntarily, should give a pretext for 
the revival of the anti-Semitic spirit in the 
regions formerly controlled by the Austrian 
Empire, or in Poland and Rumania and in 
many parts of Germany, it would be render- 
ing but poor service to the cause of peace. 
If, however, an accord can be reached with 
the Zionists, who so far have not shown an\ 
inclination to be fanatical, or to be careless 
of the rights of others; if the moral inter- 
ests of the Christian peoples can be recon- 
ciled with the longing for a national centre 
of Judaism, then the Papacy will have 
achieved a great success, and one that will 
enhance its prestige in the whole Mediter- 
ranean region, both Occidental and Ori- 
ental. 
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FACTORY LABOR IN INDIA 


RITING in the Monthly Labor Re- 

view (Washington, D. C.), Dr. 
Rajani Kanta Das describes one of the many 
far-reaching economic changes that have 
lately come to pass in India; namely, the 
marked increase in the number of factory 
laborers. He also sets forth in considerable 
detail the industrial conditions that prevail in 
Indian factories; hours of labor, wages, wel- 
fare legislation, and so forth. We are told, 
among other things, that people of all castes 
are found in the factories, that nobody is 
deterred by his caste from going to work in 
these establishments, and that Hindus and 
Mohammedans work side by side. Here, 
then, is a powerful influence in the direction 
of solidarity among the working classes which 
has perhaps helped to lead to the present 
state of unrest in Britain’s Indian Empire. 

The writer says: 


Until the end of the eighteenth century India 
not only supplied the limited demand of her 
population for manufactured goods, but also en- 
joyed a large export trade. With the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Indian industry under- 
went a complete change. Instead of exporting 
manufactures India began to import them and 
to send out grains and other raw materials in 
exchange. This rapid change was due to the 
policy of the East India Company, a policy which 
increased the export of Indian raw materials to 
British mills and the importation of British 
manufactured goods into India. 

As a result of this change there followed a 
complete collapse of the industrial organization 
of the country. The artisan class suffered most, 
for its members had to fall back on the land and 
to depend wholly on farming. The produce from 
a little piece of farm land, which had for so 
long only supplemented the income from their 
craft, now became the sole means of their sup- 
port. With the decline of the craft system, engi- 
neering, architecture, and other industrial skill 
also disappeared and the industrial disorganiza- 
tion was soon followed by intellectual stagna- 
tion and moral deterioration of the people. 

From this condition India has, within the last 
two ‘generations, been slowly but surely drifting 
toward modern industrialism. The self-sufficient 
village economy has, in many cases, been replaced 
by national and international economy. Me- 
chanical power has begun to be applied to pro- 
ductive processes. Native manufactures are 
again finding their place in the domestic and even 
in the foreign market. 

The most important factor which has brought 
about this change is the increased facility for 
transportation, 


Although, we are told, India contained in 
1917-18 a total of 4,868 large industrial 
establishments, employing a daily average of 


1,238,238 people, 


there has not yet appeared a sharp distinction 
between the laboring classes and the people from 
whom they are emerging. Nor does there yet 
exist a wage-earning class in the technical sense 
of the term, except in a few industrial centers. 
Unlike the wage-earning classes in Europe and 
America, the majority of the laborers still retain 
their homesteads, and some of them even own a 
piece of farm land, small though it may be, and 
they do not yet depend completely upon wages 
for their livelihood. The slow growth of the 
wage-earning classes in India may be accounted 
for on several grounds: 

The laboring classes in India have always 
been freeholders and they are slow to leave their 
old positions, whereas in the West the ancestry 
of the modern wage-earning classes was re- 
motely connected with serfdom and it was natural 
for their descendants to get away from their 
hard lot and humiliation at the first opportunity 
that presented itself. 

Second, the joint family system in India holds 
together all the members of the family and even 
when some of them leave for distant towns they 
retain their love of home and return whenever 
it is possible. 

Third, no opportunity has as yet been pre- 
sented to the Indian laborers for successful ca- 
reers and sure earnings. Although they find 
life miserable, owing to the very small size of 
their farms, they have, nevertheless, been un- 
willing to try to change conditions by leaving 
their homes to engage in something which to them 
is unknown. 

The first signs of a modern wage-earning class 
have already appeared in some industrial centers, 
such as Ahmedabad and Cawnpore. The num- 
ber of wage-earners who have been separated 
from homestead and farm land and depend 
solely upon wages for their livelihood is in- 
creasing, though they are still few in number. 


In 1921 a resolution was passed in the 
Indian Legislature ratifying the draft con- 
vention of the International Labor Confer- 
ence at Washington, 1919, which reduced 
the working hours in Indian factories to 60 
hours a week for both men and women. 
Much longer hours had previously prevailed. 
Some years ago many operatives worked from 
dawn to dusk. 


In the year 1898 the cotton factories of Bom- 
bay conceived the idea of working longer hours, 
and four years later many of the factories 
adopted electric light. Some idea of the long 
hours of work which prevailed in some of the 
textile factories of the country may be had from 
the report of the Factory Labor Commission of 
1907. This commission found that in mills work- 
ing daylight hours the average working time per 
day for the whole year was app-oximately 12 
hours and 5 minutes; the longest day did not 
usually exceed 1314 hours of actual work, and 
the shortest day was about 11 hours. In mills 
fitted with electric light the hours varied from 
12%4 to 16 in different localities, weavers in 
Calcutta jute mills working 15 or 16 hours, 
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although each four weavers had an extra hand 
for relief. These excessively long hours, how- 
ever, were unusual except in textile factories 
and in certain seasonal industries. 


Child labor is very common and has given 
rise to many abuses, now largely corrected 
by legislation. 

Though wages in Indian factories have 
risen materially in recent years, they remain 


far indeed below the Occidental level. 
Moreover, 


while only fragmentary data on cost of living in 
India are available, the fact that in 1919 the 
price of food grains had increased about 93 per 
cent., imported piece goods 190 per cent., and 
India-made goods about 60 per cent. over the 
1914 prices shows that in India as in many other 
countries increased wages failed to keep up with 
the rising cost of living. 





THE RECORD-BREAKING CLIMATE OF 
DEATH VALLEY 


ITHIN the past few years two meteor- 
ological ‘“‘records” have been broken, 
and in both cases at places within the far-flung 
empire of Uncle Sam. A mountaintop in 
the Hawaiian Islands has captured (at least 
temporarily) the championship for raininess, 
which had long been held by the village of 
Cherrapunji, in India. The other event 
occurred within the continental United 
States. On July 10, 1913, a properly shaded 
and ventilated thermometer at a Weather 
Bureau station on the edge of Death Valley, 
California, recorded a temperature of 134 
degrees Fahr., thus wresting the palm for 
hotness from Wargla, in the Algerian Sahara. 
Apart from this particular occurrence, the 
climate of Death Valley is in many respects 
extraordinary, and formed the subject of the 
first bulletin ever issued by the United States 
Weather Bureau, as long ago as 1892. The 
maintenance of an observing station in this 
interesting region, however, dates back only 
eleven years, and its records furnish the occa- 
sion for an article by Mr. Andrew H. Palmer 
in the current Monthly Weather Review 
(Washington, D. C.). The writer tells us 
much about the valley itself, and explains, 
among other things, how Greenland Ranch, 
where the weather station is situated, ac- 
quired a name that hardly seems compatible 
with the climate. He says: 


Until recently the only permanent inhabitants 
of Death Valley were a few of the Piute, Sho- 
shone, and Mojave Indian tribes, whose day of 
total extermination is near. The first permanent 
white settlement was established about forty 
years ago by the Pacific Coast Borax Company 
of twenty-mule team fame. A tract of about 
sixty-five acres situated on the eastern edge of 
Death Valley was placed under irrigation. The 
water supply was a difficult problem to solve, in 
view of the fact that the normal annual pre- 
cipitation is less than two inches. Not infre- 


quently less than one inch of rain falls in a year. 
Successful agriculture cannot be maintained on 
less than fifteen or twenty inches of precipitation 
annually without the aid of irrigation. A group 
of springs known as Warm Springs was found 
in the Funeral Mountains nearby, and these serve 
as the source of irrigation water supply; the 
temperature of the water issuing from _ these 
springs is about 100 degrees Fahr. 

This ranch was originally called Furnace Creek 
Ranch, because it was situated near a depression 
where the air suggested a blast from a_ heated 
furnace. In the latter depression water may be 
found throughout the year in what is known as 
Furnace Creek, which is fed by about 100 springs. 
After the ranch was successfully established its 
name was changed to Greenland Ranch because 
of the marked contrast between the green alfalfa 
fields and the eternally brown desert surrounding. 

In 1911 the United States Weather Bureau 
established a weather station on Greenland 
Ranch in coéperation with the company which 
operates the ranch. Carefully tested maximum 
and minimum thermometers together with a 
standard eight-inch rain-gage and a regulation 
instrument shelter were lent by the Weather 
Bureau and were installed under approved con- 


‘ ditions. The white foreman of the ranch was 


appointed coéperative observer. More than ten 
years of unbroken weather records at this unique 
station are now on file. They are among the 
most interesting weather records in existence. 


Whereas the temperature occasionally falls 
below freezing during the winter months, it 
rises to 100° or more almost daily during 
June, July and August, and nearly every 
summer higher temperatures are recorded 
here than at any other place in the United 
States. The highest individual readings in 
Fahrenheit degrees for each year since the 
beginning of the record are as follows: 
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As to other climatic features we read: 


Not infrequently six consecutive months have 
passed without measurable rain. During 1917 
the total rainfall was less than one-half inch. 
During 1919 it was slightly over one-half inch. 
The average annual precipitation is less than two 
inches. However, “it never rains but it pours.” 
Rainfall is usually of short duration, but it rains 
hard when it rains. Snowfall of measurable 
depth is unknown. Gales and dust storms are 
of frequent occurrence. There are few days 
when the sun does not shine. In fact, there is 
some sunshine practically every day in the year. 

Though no long-continued records of humidity 
have been kept, occasional determinations show 
that during the hot summer months the relative 
humidity may fall as low as 5 per cent. Many 
curious facts result from this low relative 
humidity. A large portion of the irrigation 
water is lost through evaporation before it 
reaches the alfalfa fields. A four-inch iron pipe 
one mile long was installed between Texas 
Springs and the ranch in order to provide clean 
drinking water. While passing through the pipe 
this water is highly heated during the daytime, 
but its temperature is subsequently reduced to 
about 70 degrees even in the hottest weather by 
being confined in the common desert canteen which 
is covered with burlap, which is kept moist. The 
rapid evaporation of water from ‘the burlap cov- 
ering is sufficient to cool the water contained in 
the canteen. 

Not being accustomed to persistent high tem- 


peratures and moistureless air, white men do 
not remain long in Death Valley. While sun- 
stroke is unknown there, several people have 
perished from heat, thirst, or exhaustion. During 
summer most of the work is done at dawn or 
shortly after sunset, as the blazinX sun renders 
work in the middle of the day impracticable, and 
even dangerous. Mr. O. A. Denton, the white 
foreman who remained longest, namely, eight 
years, was a mechanical genius in providing a 
semblance of comfort in hot weather. During the 
summer he made his bed in front of a revolving 
fan, after wetting his blanket and after sprink-~ 
ling the floor with water. The fan was driven 
by an overshot water wheel. 

Like the St. Bernard hospice in the high Alps 
of Switzerland, Greenland Ranch also serves as 
a traveler’s relief station. The immense barren 
tracts of the Southwest have no natural oases 
similar to those of the Great Sahara of Africa. 
However, they contain, separated by long dis- 
tances one from the other, small springs and 
waterholes which lie concealed by surrounding 
scant bushgrowth, reedy vegetation, and quiete 
or desert grass. The chief evidences of human 
occupation are the long, long roads which lead 
from one watering place to another. Greenland 
Ranch has saved the life of many a lost traveler 
or prospector who has staggered within its bor- 
ders with parched throat and speechless, swollen 
tongue. At the rear of the ranch there are four 
mounds—graves of those who have perished of 
thirst or heat before they were able to reach the 
ranch. 





THE CIVIC UNION IN FRANCE 


Bolshevism, early in 1920, had decided to try 
an assault on France, which was impoverished, 
exhausted, bled white by the Great War, dis- 
heartened with all her agony and misery, by the 
injustice of Fate and the ingratitude of the 
nations; having been cruelly deceived even by 
Victory. 

The revolutionists, inspired by the example, 
by the appeals and by the gold of the Muscovite 
Internationale, counted on this state of the public 
mind. A little more of upheaval, of misery, of 
discontent with the government and with the 
whole present régime—might throw the masses 
into that passive fatalistic condition wherein 
aggressive minorities can demoralize the most 
loyal troops, overturn seemingly stable govern- 
ments, and master entire nations. 


ITH such grim frankness does M. 
Saint-Marget, in the Mercure de 
France for March 15, explain the origin and 
purpose of the general strike planned for 
May 1, 1920. The plan was to-cut off all 
transportation and inter-communication, to 
starve the urban populations into despair, 
and then, by a sudden seizure of the chief 
cities, to secure the control of France. 
The reaction that is believed to have saved 
the nation was not, as in the previous 


experiences of Switzerland, Denmark, etc., 
initiated and led by the armed protective 
forces of the state. Instead, taking advan- 
tage of the practical training of both sexes 
during the Great War, the widespread fa- 
miliarity with the technique of automobiles 
and other mechanical applications, the Civic 
Union undertook the enrolment of all the 
conservative masses in order to fill, without 
delay, all the pivotal positions, at least, va- 
cated by strikers, and to assure the unbroken 
supply of all the imperative needs of the 
people under the existing régime. 

In the Union Constitution, the right to 
strike for economic profit is nowhere ques- 
tioned. No word is said of compulsory state 
arbitration, or of the superior interests and 
rights of the public, as a third party that 
must always bear a heavy share of the costs 
and losses. It was simply a peaceful agree- 
ment to supply efficiently the imperative 
needs of the whole people in an urgent crisis. 
The epithet “strike-breakers” has been hurled 
in vain ; for there is no thought of taking over 
permanently any striker’s job or wage. Asa 
matter of fact, the very general result has 
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been that the workingmen have refused to 
go out at all, in a hopeless struggle, at the 
bidding of ‘“‘the ring-leaders (largely foreign- 
ers), or else have hurried back within 
twenty-four Rours. It is hoped that a goodly 
number of these workers have even come to 
see their revolutionary leaders in their true 
character, and to realize their own solidarity 
of interest with the rest of the nation. 

An astonishing feature is the quiet, the 
calmness, and the ease with which all this is 
declared to have been effected. But of course 
it must be remembered that France is very 
badly frightened, alert, and also for long a 
completely unified country. Under what- 
ever régime, “the provinces” have instinc- 
tively followed Paris, for good or ill; and in 
Paris, especially, there was enlightened and 
fearless leadership available betimes more 
fearless and competent than the strike- 
leaders could oppose to it. The first mani- 
festo, of April 25, 1920, begins in clear and 
strong words: 


In order to assure, in the event of a revolu- 
tionary strike, the continuance of public service, 
the protection and freedom of labor. ... The 
general strike, paralyzing the nation’s life, would 
lead to the worst of catastrophies. 


It is frankly acknowledged that the fatal 
triumph of Bolshevism in Russia has made 
the agitators everywhere confident, and their 
eventual success elsewhere at least imaginable. 
There is, without doubt, a widespread belief 
in Europe that our own loose social organism, 
small army, great masses of unassimilated 
immigrant labor, and, not less, our easy-going 
optimism, make us a nowise unpromising field 
for similar plotting. Indeed, the question 
just now heard throughout the United States, 
“Will the railroad men join the coal strik- 
ers?” suggests a problem far larger than 
France has as yet actually faced. 

The national committee of a hundred, the 
general motive power, contains not one mem- 
ber of Parliament, but members of every 
political group except the Revolutionists, and 
is drawn from all parts of the country. There 
is a select executive committee of eighteen, 
always available, at least four of whom are 
drawn from the Parisian organization. A 
general secretaryship, and permanent salaried 
working body, keeps in touch with the gov- 
ernment, the press, foreign lands, and the 
liaison officers of all sections. ‘There is the 
utmost independence of local organization 
and action in each factory town, especially, 
some of which have also federated by sections. 

There is also a “flying force” equipped 


and prepared for especially prompt activity 
at any remote point where there may be lack 
of preparation in a sudden emergency. A very 
moderate system of dues has made the Union 
financially independent from the beginning. 
It may be noted that two gallant ex-generals, 
Baillond (1920) and Balfourier, have thus 
tar been the presidents; but perhaps the most 
notable single body of efficient volunteers at 
need has been the students of the higher 
technical schools. Indeed, scientific tests and 
severe classification have been enforced on 
all applying for posts of heavy responsibility. 

The insurance companies in Denmark, it 
is noted, have given very liberal terms, pro- 
tecting all members of the Union not only 
against injuries they may suffer, but also 
any inflicted, in self-defense or protection of 
state property, on opponents. This has had 
a notable deterrent effect on_ belligerent 
strikers. Similar action is held to be de- 
sirable in France. 

The activity of the Union begins only 
when its offer of service is accepted by the 
local or general government, which thereby 
requisitions, and takes responsible charge of, 
all automobiles, trucks, or other property 
offered by individuals. Indeed the whole 
Union may be regarded as a purely patriotic 
preparation to meet that emergency call 
which any official from President to police- 
man—or indeed any mere citizen—has both 
the right and duty to utter to one and all, in 
the face of lawless violence or flagrant injury 
of whatever sort. It is a recognition of that 
solidarity and common interest which we 
call “civilization.” Unanimity, enthusiasm, 
singleness of purpose appear to have made it 
for the time irresistible, and all but unresisted. 
But 


“The years that are to be 
are the wisest witnesses.” 


Already it is gravely noted that certain 
Socialist city administrations have rejected 
2nd resented any plan to interfere with the 
power of “organized labor” to enforce any 
and all its demands on the “bourgeoisie.” 
However, this full exposition of the Union’s 
origin, organization, purposes and _ achieve- 
ments is in itself (in its own closing words) 
“a confident appeal to all good Frenchmen: to 
all those who do not keep step behind the 
red flag”; and the communist organ, the 
Faubourg, recognizes as a worthy foeman 
“the counter-revolutionary offensive of the 
Civic Union.” Certainly there is abundant 
food for serious thought, here as much as 
overseas, in this hopeful but anxious study. 
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NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 


Prime Ministers and Presidents. By Charles 
H. Sherrill. George H. Doran Company. 314 pp. 

There is no current book about politics that 
can be recommended more cordially to the gen- 
eral reader than Charles H. Sherrill’s “Prime 
Ministers and Presidents.” Special students of 
world affairs will have found the book in any 
case, but the average 
citizen may like to be 
guided. General Sher- 
rill combines many 
qualifications. He is 
thoroughly experi- 
enced in our own mili- 
tary and political af- 
fails. He knows how 
to serve the public 
interest with courage 
and industry. He 
knows also how to 
command leisure, how 
to travel far afield, 
and how to. bring 
home with him a vast 
fund of knowledge 
about people, places, 
and things that are 
worth while. Where- 
upon, he proceeds to 
tell us about these people and places with an en- 
gaging frankness and a touch of real conviction. 
The present volume is the result of recent obser- 
vation and interviews in many countries, and it 
tells us of present conditions in Great Britain, 
France and Germany; the Netherlands and Scan- 
dinavia; the new Central European countries, 
Austria, Hungary, and the Balkans; with a post- 
script on Japan and the Far East. It is more than 
a passing series of interviews and estimates, inas- 
much as it gives us a well-digested view of com- 
parative politics and government, under post-war 
conditions. General Sherrill’s diplomatic experi- 
ence abroad, and his public services in New York, 
together with the studies preparatory to writing 
a number of books, have contributed toward the 
making of one of the most attractive and promis- 
ing of our present-day public men, whose brilliant 
future—to use a hibernicism—by no means lies 
behind him. 


Gods. 


ner’s Sons. 
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Charles Scrib- 


By Shaw Desmond. 
337 pp. 
Labor, the Giant with the Feet of Clay. 


By Shaw Desmond. Scribner’s. 251 pp. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond, who has been spending 
the winter lecturing in the United States, and 
who returned to England last month, is a man of 
letters who has also been identified with advanced 


labor movements in England and Ireland. He is 
an Irishman by birth, and well knows that coun- 
try in every aspect. Some of his novels contain 
notable descriptions of Irish life and Irish scenes. 
This is particularly true of his latest novel, 
“Gods” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), the best chap- 
ters of which deal with Irish conditions and 
character. For the present number of this 
Review Mr. Shaw Desmond has written an ar- 
ticle on Irish leaders of opposing sections and 
factions, which will be found of unusual interest. 
The Messrs. Scribner have also brought to this 
country Mr. Shaw Desmond’s book entitled 
“Labor, the Giant with the Feet of Clay,” which 
has won a great deal of attention in England. 
This writer is an idealist, whose convictions on 
human society have infused his novels and plays 
as well as his public 
speaking and his writ- 
ing upon labor and so- 
cialism. His book is all 
the more important be- 
cause the Labor party 
in Great Britain has 
been ambitiously look- 
ing forward to a great 
victory at the polls in 
the near future. Mr. 
Shaw Desmond under- 
takes to show that its 
outward solidarity cov- 
ers up all kinds of op- 
posing principles, aims, 
and methods on the part 
of those who are nomi- 
nally of one faith. In this 
volume one finds a por- 
trayai of the personages 
of the British Labor 
movement, and a criti- 
cal analysis of what the 
writer regards as the 
disappointing trends of the Labor party away 
from ideals to practical politics. 
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Painted Windows. By The Gentleman with 
a Duster. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 229 pp. 


The English author of two widely read 
anonymous books, namely, “The Mirrors of 
Downing Street” and the “Glass of Fashion,” 
has in a third anonymous volume invaded still 
another field. His first book was a general at- 
tack upon present-day British politicians, mostly 
those in ofhce. The second was a diatribe 
against the frivolous tendencies of fashionable 
society, with the diaries of Colonel Repington 
and the autobiography of Mrs. Asquith as fur- 
nishing texts and horrible examples. The new 
volume, “Painted Windows,” by “The Gentleman 
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with a Duster,” takes up in a series of chapters 
the leading personalities in different denomina- 
tions of the Christian Church in England. He 
discusses the position of traditional theology, and 
the diverse schools of thought in the established 
church. He devotes chapters also to leaders of 
the Nonconformist churches, not omitting the Sal- 
vation Army. While the volume as a whole is 
not profound, it is well worth reading by those 
who are interested in current religious and theo- 
logical controversies. 


Asia at the Crossroads. By E. Alexander 
Powell. The Century Company. 369 pp. IIl. 

America’s interest in the countries of the Pa- 
cific, stimulated by the Washington Conference, 
has helped to make more acute than ever the 
demand for impartial, up-to-date information 
concerning the lands of the Far East. Major 
Powell is an experienced traveler and author, to 
whom our reading public is indebted for a series 
of vivid sketches of foreign lands and peoples. 
In the present volume he deals with Japan, 
Korea, China, and the Philippine Islands. His 
book is not to be confused with the prolific 
“travel” literature which has recently included 
Asia within its scope. What Major Powell has 
sought to do is to discuss Far Eastern politics 
in a simple, often informal way, and to interpret 
for the benefit of American readers those prob- 
lems that are now to the front in the countries 
that he attempts to describe. He makes no at- 
tempt to defend Japan’s course in Korea, but he 
shows that under Japanese policy, frequently tact- 
less and tyranical, Korea is materially better off 
than ever before in her history. 


The Outlook for the Philippines. By 
Charles Edward Russell. The Century Com- 
pany. 411 pp. 

Readers of Major Powell’s chapter on the 
Philippine Islands will quickly discover that in 
his opinion the Filipinos still have a long way 
to travel before they will be equipped as a peo- 
ple for independence. In short, Major Powell 
accepts the conclusions of the Wood-Forbes Mis- 
sion. Quite a different view of the Philippine 
situation is presented by Mr. Russell, who is also 
an experienced observer, and whose sympathies 
are naturally with the native population. On 
the question of Filipino independence, Mr. Rus- 
sell is opposed to Major Powell. Although his 
account of the American occupation is not in all 
respects favorable to our Government, the chapter 
on the planting of Philippine schools is one of 
which no American need ever be ashamed. Apart 
from the controversial material, Mr. Russell’s 
book has many passages of thrilling interest. 


The Corner-Stone of Philippine Inde- 
pendence. By Francis Burton Harrison. The 
Century Company. 343 pp. IIl. 

Mr. Harrison was Governor-General of the 
Philippines during the greater part of the Wil- 
son Administration. In this volume he sets forth 
his reasons for believing that the Filipinos have 
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demonstrated their capacity for self-government 
and should now have their independence. 


The Chino-Japanese Treaties of May 25, 
1915. By G. Zay Wood. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 151 pp. 

The Twenty-one Demands: Japan versus 
China. By G. Zay Wood. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 178 pp. 

An able presentation of the Chinese position 
in the diplomacy of 1915. The author gives 
legal, political, economic, and moral reasons for 
the abrogation of the treaties with Japan. It is 
the only complete statement of the situation in 
the English language. 


Among Primitive Peoples in Borneo. By 
Ivor H. N. Evans. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 318 pp. IIl. 

The author of this work, who is a Fellow of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, gives a de- 
scription of the lives, habits, and customs of the 
piratical head-hunters of North Borneo, and from 
the prehistoric objects discovered in the island 
reconstructs ‘the history of the people in their po- 
litical and social relations. 


South America from a Surgeon’s Point of 
View. By Franklin H. Martin. Fleming H. 


Revell Company. 325 pp. IIl. 

Another wholly unusual book ‘is Dr. Martin’s 
“South America from a Surgeon’s Point of View.” 
Dr.. Martin, who is Director General of the 
American College of Surgeons, has been inter- 
ested in the Institute for Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine, established in Panama as a memorial 
to General Gorgas, and described in the REVIEW 
oF Reviews for February. Last year Dr. Martin 
visited South America and interviewed the Presi- 
dents of Panama, Peru, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil in the interest of the Gorgas Memorial. 
This little volume summarizes his observations 
and gives much up-to-date information concern- 
ing the various South American Republics. An 
introduction is contributed by Dr. William J. 
Mayo. 


Problems in Pan-Americanism. By Samuel 
Guy Inman. George H. Doran Company. 415 pp. 

In connection with the fifth Pan-American 
Conference at Santiago, Chile, and the assembling 
of the conference between representatives of 
Chile and Peru at the City of Washington, all 
Americans who wish to inform themselves on 
Latin-American questions as they arise should be 
grateful to Mr. Inman for his comprehensive book 
on the relations, racial and political, between the 
United States and the twenty Latin-American 
Republics. The volume is especially valuable for 
its summary of what has actually been accom- 
plished in the past, especially through the various 
Pan-American conferences, toward the solution of 
problems that have at times threatened our rela- 
tions with the nations to the south, 
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BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


My Memories of Eighty Years. By 
Chauncey M. Depew. Scribner’s. 417 pp. 

If Chauncey M. Depew had not been the 
greatest after-dinner orator of his time, he could 
not possibly have written this volume of recollec- 
tions of his distinguished contemporaries. His 
book is noteworthy, not so much for what it 
reveals about its author as for what it tells con- 
cerning the leaders in politics, finance, and indus- 
trial and social life from the time of the Civil 
War to the present moment. From Grant to 
Harding, Mr. Depew has known every one of our 
Presidents, and among the politicians of both 
great parties during the entire period few indeed 
can be named with whom Mr. Depew has not 
at one time or another had personal contact. His 
connection for more than half a century with the 
New York Central Railroad associated him closely 
with our captains of industry, and in the later 
decades of his life the circle of his acquaintance 
has been broadened to include many eminent 
Englishmen. Possessed of an excellent memory 
as well as of a keen sense of the things that 
vitally interest human kind, Mr. Depew in the 
cighty-eighth year of his life has set down his 
reminiscences of fourscore years for the edifica- 
tion and amusement of his countrymen. 


The Life of Clara Barton. By William E. 
Barton. Houghton Mifflin Company. Vol. I. 
348 pp. Ill. Vol. II. 388 pp. III. 


This is the authorized biography of the founder 
of the American Red Cross. Composed as it is 
so largely of Miss Barton’s own letters and other 
writings, the work has almost the character of an 
autobiography. The materials for such a work, 
accumulated during Miss Barton’s long life, were 
so extensive that the preparation of this work was 
the labor of years. A kinsman, Dr. William E. 
Barton, of Oak Park, IIl., has prepared the story 
of her life after extended research. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton: as Revealed in 
Her Letters, Diary, and Reminiscences. 
Edited by Theodore Stanton and Harriot Stanton 
Blatch. Harper & Brothers. Vol. I. 362 pp. Ill. 
Vol. II. 369 pp. II. 


The career of Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
identified with the Woman Suffrage movement 
from its very beginning in America, until her 
death in 1902. With the single exception of Susan 
B. Anthony, with whom she heartily codperated 
throughout that long period, no other woman was 
so conspicuous in the movement for so long a 
time. The two volumes that have been edited by 
Mrs. Stanton’s son and daughter are made up 
from her letters, diary and personal reminis- 
cences. Besides being essentially the history of 
the Woman Suffrage movement down to the 
close of the nineteenth century, these volumes 
contain many historical and biographical side- 
lights of great interest. Mrs. Stanton enjoyed the 
friendship of many well-known personalities for 
more than half a century. Her letters and journal 
reflect the shifting of public opinion during her 
lifetime. They afford valuable material for the 
historian. 


Up Stream: an American Chronicle. By 
Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni and Liveright. 248 pp. 


It was Grantland Rice who said, “Only the 
game fish swims up stream.” Of German birth, 
coming to America as a boy, the author of this 
book has encountered all the difficulties that 
naturally befall a foreign-born writer seeking 
recognition through American literary channels. 
In other callings we think of the advantages 
offered the immigrant by American institutions. 
In Mr. Lewisohn’s experience the struggling young 
author finds no such easy pathway to success. So 
far from accepting recognized American stand- 
ards of literature as the last word, this author 
bitterly assails those standards, and dares to 
declare himself a rebel against the conventions. 
Receiving his education here, Mr. Lewisohn seems 
in no mood to accept our literary ideals on faith. 


The Fall of Mary Stuart. By Frank A. 
Mumby. Houghton Mifflin Company. 368 pp. IIl. 

In matters of historical controversy we would 
all do well to go to the contemporary sources of 
information whenever possible. The culmination 
of Mary Stuart’s tragic career has been traced, 
step by step, in letters written by herself and her 
contemporaries. All this material has _ been 
brought together and skilfully edited by Mr 
Frank Arthur Mumby, Fellow of the Roya! 
Historical Society of England. Some of the 
documents bear the signatures of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Catharine de Medici and others among the 
foremost personalities of that time. 


General Robert E. Lee after Appomattox. 
By Franklin K. Riley. Macmillan. 250 pp. Il. 


In this volume Professor Riley gives for the 
first time a complete and connected account of 
General Lee’s activities as president of Wash- 
ington College (now Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity). In that capacity General Lee rendered, 
during the last five years of his life, what may in 
time to come be regarded as his most signal 
service to Virginia, and in so doing set a noble 
example for all who had followed the fortunes 
of the Confederacy under his leadership. This 
book has been prepared as a memorial volume 
dedicated to the “Lee Alumni” by their Alma 
Mater. 


Guy Hamilton Scull: Soldier, Writer, Ex- 
plorer and War Correspondent. Compiled 
and with an Introduction by Henry Jay Case. 
Duffield & Company. 267 pp. IIl. 

A Harvard man who saw service in both the 
Spanish War and the World War, and in the 
interim did much exploring and newspaper and 
magazine work, besides serving for several years 
as Deputy Commissioner in the New York Police 
Department, is the subject of this memoir. The 
men who were associated with “Skipper Scull,” 
as he was called, in his various undertakings, 
have contributed accounts of the adventurous 
episodes in which he figured. Colonel Arthur 
Woods, Colonel James Barnes, Eliot Wadsworth, 
Lincoln Steffens, and Carl Hovey have codperated 
with Mr. Case in the compilation of this unique 
record, 
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BACK TO NATURE 


The Open Spaces. By John C. Van Dyke. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 272 pp. 

In art criticism and in descriptions of Ameri- 
can scenery Professor Van Dyke is equally at 
home. Everything 
that he writes is 
imbued with a 
keen appreciation 
of the beautiful. 
The present vol- 
ume is ___ largely 
reminiscent of a 
boyhood passed in 
Minnesota on the 
banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Fifty 
years ago that re- 
gion was still 
sparsely settled and 
commerce was 
largely dependent 
on river steamers. 
The boy quickly be- 
came _ acquainted 
with the abundant 
wild life, learning 
the names and hab- 
its of the fish, the 
game birds and 
some of the quadrupeds that roamed the timber 
lands. The spirit of outdoor life on the upper 
Mississippi in those days is vividly reproduced in 
Professor Van Dyke’s pages. 
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Rivers and Their Mysteries. By A. Hyatt 
Verrill. Duffield & Company. 213 pp. III. 

The author of “The Ocean and Its Mysteries” 
and “Islands and Their Mysteries” gives-in this 
new volume a novel description of the world’s 
great rivers. The illustrations of his theme are 
gathered from widely separated sources. Alto- 
gether, he gives a fresh and striking presentation 
af a subject that has heretofore been scantily 
treated or to a great extent overlooked by authors 
of geographical text-books. 


Wild Brother. 
wood. Boston: 
140 pp. Ill. 

If any skeptical reader were disposed to ques- 
tion the sub-title of this book—"“Strangest of 
True Stories from the North Woods’—Mr. 
Underwood’s photographs would still remain 
undisputed. The various episodes in the life of 
the Maine woods cub passed in review before 
Mr. Underwood's faithful camera. The result 
is a unique and unusually interesting series of 
animal photographs. But one should read Mr. 
Underwood’s text to get the whole story. 


By William Lyman Under- 


The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


Truly Rural. By Richardson Wright. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 219 pp. 

This is the record of the making-over of an 
old country house. One who is in a mood to 
vield to the “Back to the Land” movement may 
gain from it practical suggestions for house- 


building and gardening. But whether or not one 
is able to put such suggestions into effect, the 
entertainment offered by the book itself is sufh- 
cient reward, 


Natural History Studies. By J. Arthur 


Thomson. Henry Holt. 244 pp. _ Iii. 

A clever grouping of selections from Professor 
Thomson’s writings, according to the seasons of 
the year. Professor Thomson is an English 
naturalist who has a remarkable gift for popular 
description and treatment of topics in the field of 
natural science. 


The Psychic Life of Insects. By E. L. 
Bouvier. The Century Company. 377 pp. Ill. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, one of the best known of 
American entomologists, has translated from the 
French this remarkable discussion of a subject 
that to most readers is altogether new. From his 
penetrating studies of the behavior of insects 
M. Bouvier concludes that “Never do _ insects 
differ from us more than when they appear to 
resemble us most.” It is a fascinating subject 
handled in a stimulating and entertaining way. 


Some Fish and Some Fishing. By Frank 
Gray Griswold. John Lane. 251 pp. IIl. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to sea 
fishing, which Mr. Griswold has made a pastime 
for many years. He describes fishing for tarpon, 
tuna, swordfish, giant bass, bone-fish and salmon. 
Three chapters are devoted to salmon fishing on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Fishing with a Boy. By Leonard Hulit. 
Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 214 pp. IIl. 

A delightful narrative about the fishing ex- 
ploits of a boy who caught old-fashioned fish in 
the old-fashioned way. There are chapters about 
catfish, perch, suckers, and eels.- Almost the 
only concession that the book makes to the expert 
sportsman is a chapter on fly-fishing for striped 
bass, but while most of the fishes described in 
the volume are of the humbler species, their 
importance cannot be doubted. 


The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. By Alfrcd 
Ronalds. Edited by H. T. Sheringham.  Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart Kidd Company. 152 pp. _ Ill. 

A new edition of the classic English work 
which originally appeared in 1836. The value of 
the book is greatly enhanced for the uses of the 
day by the introduction, written by the editor, 
Mr. H. T. Sheringham, of the Field. 


Days and Nights of Salmon-Fishing in the 


Tweed. By William Scrope. Edited by H. T. 
Sheringham. Cincinnati: Stewart Kidd Com- 
pany. 281 pp. 

This book, regarded as a masterpiece in its 
field, originally appeared nearly eighty years 
ago. The new edition contains the original 
plates reproduced in color, together with addi- 
tional illustrations. 
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THE FARM AND COUNTRY MOVEMENT, 
IN VARIOUS REPORTS 


Wwe the clear perception of great needs, 
there comes the effort to meet situations to 
which the social consciousness has awakened. A 
generation ago the condition of our cities was 
such that reformers—medical and sanitary ex- 
perts, leaders in education and various other 
spheres of interest—began to codperate for the 
regeneration of town life. There remains much 
to do, but the general conditions of life for ordi- 
nary families in our cities have been vastly im- 
proved during the past thirty or forty years. 
There is now a general recognition of the fact 
that the movement cityward has gone too rapidly, 
and that things must be done in a variety of ways 
to make life in the rural districts better worth 
living. At Washington, broad measures of na- 
tional policy are under consideration. ‘Meanwhile 
the Department of Agriculture is studying hun- 
dreds of particular problems that bear upon the 
success of individual farmers and of farm com- 
munities. The same thing may be 


Merton Kile (New York, the Macmillan Com- 
pany) which appeared last year and which was 
noticed in our February number. Another of 
these organizations is the Farmers Union. It is 
especially devoted to codperative activities, both 
local and on the larger scale. An excellent study 
of the work of the Farmers Union has been made 
at the University of Kentucky by Mr. C. B. Fisher, 
published at Lexington by the university as 
one of its Studies in Economics and Sociology. 
This organization works not only for practical 
coéperation among farmers, but is very active in 
promoting legislation of all kinds that is deemed 
beneficial to people living under rural conditions. 
We have also previously noticed Dr. Benjamin H. 
Hibbard’s volume (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York) on Marketing Agricultural Products, which 
also deals with the various farm organizations, 
and methods of improving agriculture on the 
business side. Various works have appeared re- 
cently in the field of improved 





said of agricultural departments in 
all of our forty-eight States, agri- 
cultural experiment stations, State 
colleges of agriculture, and similar 
agencies, 


TAYLOR, GALPIN, SMYTHE 

No movement of our day is more 
fortunate in the character of its 
exponents and leaders than is the 
present-day advocacy of better 
standards of family and _ social 
life for the men, women, and chil- 
dren of farming districts. These 
leaders are coming to the front in 
every State, and they are honored 
and supported by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. 
Such a leader is Dr. Henry C. 
Taylor, head of the Bureau of 





community organization for rural 
neighborhoods; and these are all 
of them sympathetic and useful. 
For example, Dr. Edwin L. Earp, 
of Madison, N. J., has written sev- 
eral small books on rural life and 
institutions, including a new one 
entitled “Rural Social Organiza- 
tion.” (The Abingdon Press.) 
Very valuable are the reports of 
the several conferences that have 
been held by the National Country 
Life Association. The head of 
the organization is Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, who is President of the 
Massachusetts College of Agricul- 
ture at Amherst. The conferences 
have summarized in an admirable 
way the present condition of life 
in our rural districts, and have 








Farm Management at Washington DR: KE; 
and author of the most authori- 

tative book on “Agricultural Economics.” Asso- 
ciated with Dr. Taylor is Professor Charles J. 
Galpin, a veritable apostle of progress and 
reform in our farming districts, and author of 
an admirable volume (The Century Company, 
New York) entitled “Rural Life.” 

The careful study of a book like Dr. Galpin’s, 
supplemented by one of his inspiring speeches, 
might well bring a new spirit into many a stag- 
nant neighborhood. The profound enthusiasm 
for country life shown by Mr. William E. Smythe 
of California in his recent book on small farms, 
called “City Homes on Country Lanes,” will 
encourage many a puzzled town-dweller to study 
the methods by which it is possible to combine 
the conveniences of the city with the benefits of 
an out-of-door life. 


FARM BUREAUS AND UNIONS 
_ We have important and widespread organiza- 
tions representing farmers and their interests. One 
of these is the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is well described in a book by Mr. Orville 


BUTTERFIELD 


set forth the methods by which to 
bring about a radical improvement. 
The first conference, held in Baltimore more than 
three years ago, mapped out a program. Th 
second conference, held in Chicago, was devote 
especially to the problems of Rural Health. The 
third conference was held at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, and its proceedings, under the head of 
Rural Organization, are extant in a volume 
published some months ago. The proceedings of 
the fourth conference are not yet available. The 
third volume was issued through the University 
of Chicago Press. This Country Life Associa- 
tion, already influential, is destined to have an 
almost incalculable value in the reconstruction 
of the United States. 


IMPROVING COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


From various States there come to hand pub- 
lications which show the fresh energy with which 
the problems of country life are being studied. 
For example, there lie on our editorial desk, at 
the moment of present writing, a volume of 324 
pages setting forth “The Course of Study for the 
Rural and Elementary Schools of Vermont,” and 
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a similar volume of 239 pages from the Educa- 
tional Department of Louisiana, detailing the 
courses of study for rural and elementary schools 
in that Southern State. These are typical, and 
they show a new and earnest spirit of determi- 
nation to improve the rural schools in every way 
—including technical instruction in agriculture— 
with the object of bringing the standards of rural 
education somewhat nearer those of the towns 
and cities. In many States this direct study of 
agriculture as a prescribed subject in the schools 
is carried on with a steadily increasing efficiency. 
The experiment station at the University of 
Wisconsin, together with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been conducting 
some interesting researches into conditions of 
agricultural neighborhoods, a recent one being 
entitled “Rural Primary Groups.” A small but 
remarkably intelligent little volume (published 
by Warwick & York, of Baltimore) deals with 
what is called the Zone Plan in rural schools, 
and is written by Prof. Mervin Summers Pit- 
man, head of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion in one of the Michigan normal colleges. The 
book is entitled “The Value of School Super- 
vision.” This little book on supervising country 
schools is based upon study and knowledge. 


SURVEYS AND SUPERVISION 


It should be remarked that among the least 
known but not least valuable spheres of activity 
of the General Education Board, there has been 
for a good many years a thorough recognition 
of the importance of constant and_ intelligent 
supervision of rural education. In the Southern 
States where some years ago the need was 
greatest, the General Education Board has co- 
operated with the State Departments of Educa- 
tion in vastly improving the systems of school 
inspection and superintendence. More particu- 
larly, also, it should be said, the General Edu- 
cation Board has given constant support to the 
improvement of rural schools for Negroes in the 
South, associating itself with work carried on by 
special boards under the direction of an eminent 
Southern educator, Dr. James H. Dillard, for- 
merly of Tulane University. 


FINE OFFICIAL LEADERSHIP 


Few people who are not following these mat- 
ters closely are aware of the wide range and per- 
manent value of the bulletins that are constantly 
issued as pamphlets, or as considerable volumes, 
by the Department at Washington and the Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Stations of the various 
States, East, West, North, and South. A great 
library of exceedingly valuable information is 
thus rapidly accumulating for the benefit of 
workers in the field of agricultural and rural 
progress. Not merely the success of the indi- 
vidual farmer, but above all the success of 
neighborhoods in their associated life, is the 
object of the endeavors of all of our present- 
day leaders in the field of rural advance. One 
of the most important methods of advance has 
been known as Farm Demonstration Work, of 
which the great apostle was the late Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp, of the Department of Agriculture, and 
formerly head of the Iowa Agricultural College. 
This work related not only to better farming, 
but—through boys’ and girls’ clubs and various 
special efforts—its aim was to build up a mod- 
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ern and successful neighborhood spirit. It was 
substantially supported for some years by the 
General Education Board, but was afterward 
more completely financed by the Government. 
That work has been intelligently described in an 
excellent volume by O. B. Martin (“The Demon- 
stration Work,” Stratford Company, Boston). 
KENTUCKY AND NORTH CAROLINA 

Various educational surveys covering entire 
States have dealt with rural conditions. One 
of the most recent is a survey that was provided 
for by the legislature of Kentucky, and con- 
ducted through approved experts by the General 
Education Board. A resulting volume of more 
than two hundred pages (General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, New York City), covering 
the whole subject of public education in Kentucky 
is particularly valuable in its appreciation of 
rural problems. This report, like many others, 
is promoting the movement for rural consolidated 
schools, with a number of teachers and with 
proper accommodations for the principal of the 
school as well as for the teaching staff. 

The latest evidence in documentary form of the 
continued concern of the General Education 
Board for local progress is its report upon “Pub- 
lic Education in North Carolina.” This document 
has been prepared by the experts of the Board 
on request of the educational authorities of North 
Carolina under the terms of a new law. Its con- 
spectus of the school system amounts, in simple 
fact, to an accurate survey of social conditions, 
and of economic as well as of intellectual prog- 
ress. The most important conclusion is that the 
rural State of North Carolina has begun to grasp 
the essentials of its problem, and that it is en- 
gaged in rebuilding its thousands of country 
neighborhoods, each around an improved school 
as the focus of rural life. 

As States and localities become more definitely 
aware of their necessary policies and functions, 
they are compelled to study anew the practical 
problems of “ways and means.” Thus we have 
at hand a volume issued by the University of 
Kentucky entitled “Taxation in Kentucky,” the 
author being Prof. Simeon E. Leland. With the 
present-day recognition of the need of improved 
schools, good roads, and rural health administra- 
tion, it becomes necessary to revise our obsolescent 
systems of local taxation. 

THE FARM CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 


Last month the Government Printing Office 
made available the report of the National Agri- 
cultural Conference held at Washington in 
January. This document contains much valu- 
able material bearing upon the fundamental 
conditions of our agriculture as well as upon 
present problems of prices and markets. Presi- 
dent Harding’s address was statesmanlike, and 
there were a number of papers that showed the 
highest order of ability and comprehension. Such, 
for instance, was Dr. Richard T. Ely’s noteworthy 
address entitled “A National Policy for Land 
Utilization.” And of similar value was the ad- 
dress of President Pearson of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College on a “National Policy for Agricul- 
tural Research.” If the need of improvement in 
the economic and social aspects of country life is 
great and urgent, it is at least a fortunate thing 
that this need is recognized by leaders of the 
highest type of character and knowledge.—A. S. 





